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YC. F: HERINGTON———— -—- | 
The powdere oal as used in the Transue & Williams drop forging plant at Alliance Ohio, is conve ad 1 me 
current of moved by blowers The pulverized coal leaves the pulverizing building f the wor! gl t 
A and is utilized in the forge shop at the extreme left The supply delivered in excess ] P 
other pipe which reaches the separator through the pipe B, so that iZ 
eulate I the system At C s the separator for the ishes wt } re vy fy 
N industrial heating furnaces of all kinds pow- ment, “that the coal must be controlled and regu 
dered coal is going to prove the best fuel. If lated.” This is positively not done in any of the 


+ 


he furnaces are designed to utilize powdered 
coal to the best advantage, and the coal dust is 
economically conveyed to, and regulated at the fur 
nace, leaving no residue of fine particles of dust on 
the work, and the smoke and ashes are carried 
away, a fuel is available which fulfils everything 


tendent 
pany, patel 


troller h 


1905 that John R. Culliney, superin- 
the American Steel & Iron Mfg. Com 
ted his controlling device. This 
as been in successful use at that plant ever 
since and s being used for over 100 furnaces and 


con- 


all credit st be given to Mr. Culliney for his suc- 
CPSS 

_ If powdered coal is to prove a commercial success 
‘or industrial heating furnaces it will require: 


. That both the free and combined moisture be 
expelled irtificial heat, down to 0.5 per cent. 
«. [hat it be pulverized so that 95 per cent. can 


pass through a sieve of 100 meshes to the inch and 


at per cent. pass through a 200-hundred 
mes} 

lelivery to the furnace must be absolutel) 
“ontrolied and regulated, so that the proper feed 
may be secured and mixed with the correct quantity 
of i omplete combustion. 
ey the coal after being pulverized shall be 
carrie he several furnaces in an economical and 
Satisfact manner. 
at | the coal shall have a volatile content of 

¢ . 


-5 per cent. and ash not more than 10 


ié reasons why powdered coal is not more 
ised for heating operations today are 

‘ } . . . 
as follows: Please note in my third require- 


plants which I have visited (with 
and I have visited a number of then Let me 
a report I made on one inspection of the conditions 
found, which are typical of all of them generally 
a—Powdered coal was thers 
was no apparent to control a uniform supp 
of coal to the burner and have a uniform heat 
b—The coal dust persisted in caking in the bi 


two ext epi ions 


quote 


uncontrollable, i.e. 
Wway 


necessitating constant hammering on the sides b 
the operator. This of course left moments wher! 
there was no coal being fed into the furnacs d 
after a blow on the bins there was an over abund 
ance of dust in the furnace 

It was dirty and smok there was 


tinually a large amount of unburned powdered c« 


coming out in smoke and sparks between the crack 


in the doors, filling the eves, nose and mouth and 
making things very uncomfortabl 
d It took more time to get up vorkKing heat, 


jue to conditions as stated in a an 
é lron, for reasons that 


the operators, could 


( 
could 1 pe explaine 


not he welce a 


j At each furnace a large Dp} K and steel sta 
was built to remove the smoke and ash, but was not 
proving successful. 

My fourth requirement was that the oal afte 


being pulverized “should be carried to the several 
furnaces in an 


A 9-in. screw conveyor cos 


economical and satisfactory man 
ner.” 
foot and costs 
every run of say 250 ft. Ifa 
up and stops feeding, a lot of work required to 
seek the point of stoppage and then to make repairs. 

In regard to the caking in the bins, I have even 
seen the bins suspended by springs,w order to elim- 


$4.50 per linear 


for least $1 per day for 


power at 


2 . | 
screw conveyor ciog 
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inate this caking due to the vibration of the ham- 
mers. 

It was early last August that I heard of a me- 
chanical engineer by the name of Austin A. Hol- 
beck, of Cleveland, Ohio, who had made a success 
of burning pulverized coal by a new and novel 
method of distributing powdered coal by means of 
air instead of screw conveyors. A month later I 
had the pleasure of investigating an installation of 
this system, which is the subject of the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

The coal is dumped directly into a storage bin 
(this coal being slack, no crusher was required) and 
is fed by a 14-in. screw conveyor running at 2.2 
r.p.m. into a closed elevator, which lifts the coal and 
spouts directly into a rotary direct dryer. From 
here the coal is elevated to a dried coal bin and 
carried across the pulverizing mill in which the 
screens have been removed. Connected to the top 
of this mill is a specially designed separator, the 
top of which is connected to an exhauster, which 
exhausts the fine coal dust and discharges it through 
a separator into a pulverized coal bin, the separator 
being connected back to the other separator at the 
mill. 

From the pulverized coal bin the coal is hop- 
pered into a small screw conveyor into the suction 
end of a high-pressure blower, passing through a 
patented automatic governor shown in the illustra- 
tions, which regulates the amount of coal with the 
required amount of air necessary to move it. From 
the blower the coal mixed with air is discharged 
through a pipe with a velocity of several thousand 
feet per minute, which runs around the forge shop 
overhead and at each furnace two branches are 
taken off each with a valve and dropped to a burner 
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at each end of the furnace. There the burne, = 
ceives the secondary air for combustion ang 4, 
mixture is blown directly into the furnace. 2 

At points in the circulating main, if the line is 
a long one, or if not, at the end of the supply line 
a booster blower is placed which takes the cog} ay, 
air mixture and discharges it through a return jing 
back to the pulverizing plant, where it is again cp. 
culated around the furnaces to be used. The valye: 
at each branch are controlled from the floor by +, 


operator. 

No large combustion chamber is built nor jg the 
furnace changed to any extent, simply the oj] o; 
gas supply is cut off and the powdered coal jg jp. 
serted in its place. There are no coal bing at the 
furnaces. A line of spiral riveted pipe overhess 
brings the coal and to shut down a furnace th 
valves in each of the two branches are closed an¢ 
the automatic governor at the pulverizing plant does 
the rest. The governor works to regulate the 
amount of coal and air needed for the circulating 
main to supply the furnaces being operated. 

For getting rid of the ash and smoke, the froy 
walls of the furnace are built out and a sheet stee 
hood is placed directly across the front of each fur. 
nace, the bottom of hood just above the work oper. 
ing. Each hood is tapered into a small pipe and 
connected to an exhaust main. At one end of the 
shop an exhauster is placed and to this the exhaust 
main is connected and the contents are discharged 
into a separator placed outside the building. Under. 
neath the separator is a bin, from which the ash 
can be collected and removed when necessary. 

And now the question arises, how much doe 
powdered coal cost and how much will one save by 
using it? Let us take a plant now using fuel oil 
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the pulverizing building is elevated at A and from the hopper drops through the hute B to the 
d of the drver the coal is elevated and delivered into the dried coal bin C, below wl ! the pulveriz 
the coal dust is emploved and the pulverize r is connected with the blower E b me &® nipe D 
hargwe through pipe F to the separator above the building roof Ar G y be e¢ ‘ leliver chute 
00 1 ' wn, and at H is the cortroller regulating the « f pow 
irnaces and consuming 60,000 gal. of oil per Say $25,000 as the first cost of a fuel oil plant 
1.75 cents a gallon. Now if we are using 60,000 gal. of fuel oil pe 
Cost of the I e month and the oil averages 140,000 B.t.u. per gallon 
Os oO Le ‘ i i . . = 
we have with coal of 14,000 B.t.u. calorific value ar 
ga storag tanks at «S800 SJ 40 . . . . . 
ition all setting tanks 00 equivalent of 10 60,000 600,000 Ib. of coal, o1 
sure tanks place 1700 300 tons of coal per month for the pulverized coa 
imp and motor Lot 
d valves ,000 plant. 
iections to tan} 1.500 i 
i aa For the gas plant, for the same requirement we 
nk cars may consider a water gas plant, using the water gas 
for the high-temperature furnaces and producer ga 
TTT for the low-temperature furnaces. As 1 lb. of coa 
00 will give about 20 cu. ft. of water gas and 50 cu. ft 
$99 550 of producer gas, or about 80 per cent. efficiency, weé 
will estimate that we need about 70,000 cu. ft. of 
vater gas per hour, so that 70,000 20 3500 
Mi | lb. of coal would be required per hour or 3500 10 
} 25 2000 480 tons of coal required per montl 
| . . . 
} So if we substitute a water gas plant for « 
=e t ie] oil plant it will cost: 
i | 4 
Ui + 
4A 1 ’ ‘'i ‘ 
j f my 
i | tres hop] Z ‘ 
hat 1 pit g, meter 
i q 
\e ; ; 
E ‘it an ‘ 
‘ Dediet t I ' 
me ii 
Ju 
my 2 A006 
! 
| 0 
j Say $110,000 for the first cost of a gas plant. 
<4] For the cost of a pulverized coal plant, let u 
~—y figure what the plant would cost by the old methor 
———ee| | i of using bins, screw conveyors, et 
t | pt 
= = ( 
~ @ i’ Abe 
= a, Z ! 
") ¥ : ; e : 
3 Ww ‘ 
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Cost of Pulverized Coal Plant with Air ¢ 


Pulverizing machinery .............. 
Buildings and foundations.......... 
Machinery foundations ...... 

Coal trestle and track siding........ 
Spiral riveted piping and valves 
Ag ae Pa ee ee 
Blowers, motors and wiring...... 533 
Hoods and exhaust system complete 


Contractor's profit, 15 per cent 


Engineering and contingencies, 10 per cent 


Say $68,000 as first cost of a pulver 
plant by the new method. 

Now our operating cost per year includes 
fixed charges and operation, and is estimated 
follows: 

Operation Cost of Fuel Oil Plant 

Fixed charges: 

Interest, 5 per cent. of $25,000 


Depreciation, 10 per cent........... 
Taxes and insurance, at 1 per cent 


Operation: 
Oil, 60,000 x 12 x 4.75e 
PO a Raa ee eee re 
Electrical current, air 1d steam... 
Repairs, 2 per cent. of $25,000 








b_assansstenssinssitaslianeslealanissdiseeea atin sins ecg amas maiaeabalt names a cores a cee 8 





Total for year , ole Rwaeaealee $4 
At A may be seen the powdered coal main from which Operating Cost of Water Gas Pla 
ranches 24% in. in diameter, marked B, drop to reach the ; ; 
lifferent furnaces, two branches serving each furnace At Fixed charges: 
is the supplementary air pipe line and at D may be seen Interest, 5 per cent. of $110,000. 
he oil fuel supply service, which may be put into use with Depreciation, 10 per cent 
minimum delay if the pulverized coal service should go out faxes and insurance, 1 per cent 
of commission E is the branch exhaust pipe for carrying : 
ff the ashes from the hoo n front of each furnace and F 
s the main ashes exhaust line 4 pendant chain, G, serves Aon 480 ~« $250 x12 arid 
to col “ol the rs 2s in the ranch co ines tc » furnaces oal, x oe” Lé oouse eae +,4 
a - ee aah ti to the fur Labor, 1 operator and 2 assistants.... 
Forward from 1 47 $44 000 Unloading coal, at $1.50 a car 
Motors nd wir g Oo ve re e nna Cleaning generators .......ece. 
surners and cont lle or 4 f naces t ; Water 
$250 : 1 Hothee Stean soeeevreveeeenr 
Furnace changes, stacl 1'000 Repairs, 2 per cent it $110,000 9 
Furnace bins, 40 at $10¢ 1.000 acm ae 
Hoods and exhaust syste ( nlet 6,000 20,2 
Stac thimbles thro L.OOf . 
. ] + or . i st 
$77.00¢ 
Cont tor’s profit . 1@ n Oneratina Cost of Pulverized Coal Plant 
a ie Conveyors 
255,00 Fixed charges cao 
sineering i tinge ‘ ‘ ent 8,850 Interest, 5 per cent. of $98,000 
Depreciation, 10 per cent senes 
$97,500 Taxes and insurance, 1 per cent. 


Say $98,000 for first cost of powdered coal plant 


by the old method. vw: bee aan 


By the new method the cost would be as follows: Labor, 1 operator and 2 assistants 
; Unloading coal, at $1.50 a car 
Electrical current for motors 
a - same e ,ire ner cent of $98,000 
ot ( 
Onerating Cos of Pulverized Coal Pla 
Ca Lage 


Fixed charges: 


Interest, 5 per cent. ol $68,000 

Depreciation, 10 per cent ’ 

Taxes nd nsurance, 1 per cent 
Oner ‘ 

.o | OO xX Sz o xX Z 

Labor, 1 man and 2 assistants 

Unloading coal, at $1.50 a car 

Electrical current for motors 

Repairs, 2 per centt. of 365,000 
Total fo eal 


We save on fuel oil in our total yearls 
$41,500 — $25,640 = $15,860, or $16,000, which ' 
pay off our investment in five years. The figures 
indicate that pulverized coal used in the alr 
riage plant is equal to fuel oil at 242 cents a #4 
including all charges. An accompanying 
shows the comparisons. 


wh 





On the suction side of the blower may be seen the 
which is designed to control the delivery of coal, in accordance : — 
with the pressure conditions of the pipe lines, the pressur« The Cleveland office of the Allis-Chalmer 


governor, 


; > sty of Cleve 
varying as the number of tlets at the furnaces is varied Company has taken an order from the city ¢ . 
3y means of levers it controls the rheostat at the top of the EC i a RS ines, two W i 
view, which controls the speed of the motor driving a screw and for three triple expansion pump engin on 
it S, which in turn delivers from the hopper to the inlet of a capacity of 25,000,000 gal. each and one W! 
the blower variable ! ts of powdered fuel 7 


capacity of 20,000,000 gal. in 24 hours. 


cad 
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The New Stamp Taxes 

which affect the public 
than any of the others 
into effect December 1, 


stamp taxes, 

a greater extent 

the act, which goes 
the following: 


tures certificates indebtedness 


company or corporation, new 


value, each — SO.0 
ts to sell stocks, $100 par value, 
re 
of products or merchandise on ex 
< { 
es, except bank notes for rculatior 
ich $100.. 02 
telephone messages over 15 cents, pa a 
ges sent by freight or express, ¢ ! 
rofits of corpo! ons, et nd tr S 
Lice value ¢ | S100 02 
s, et : ) 
( otherwise specifies 
emoranaum oO sale 
ransfers lt twee 00 
sters ‘ S500 ) t 
valu ‘ 


ntries of goods, $100 value.. 


entries of goods $100 to $500 value 
s of goods exceeding $500 value 
es for withdrawal of goods 
{ 
be 5 len 
> 
£ Kets to 2 orts ip t : Phy 
£ tickets costing fr $30 to $60 nv 
ve tickets costing over $¢ 
S Ss ge $10 r less xe pt) 
s s, et s r dyes, toot) 
Value I Li I 
to <4 ‘ 
al 2 i ( 
each $ tail value 
xies 
o conve é estate ets 
S é ea 


r seat and sleeping berth, to be 


es provided under the act will not be levied 
ber 31, 1915, though all those accruing up 
vill continue to be collectible. 


Successtul Bidders for Armor and Shells 


s, of the Navy Department, ar 
that the contracts for armor plate 
battleships of the California class 
divided between the Midvale Steel Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company. “When the bids 
1, on October 7,” Secretary Daniels said, “‘it 
hat the Midvale Steel Company, bidding on 
for one ship, was lowest in its 
d C, and that the Bethlehem 

g on quantities for two ships, was lowest 
\-2. On class B armor the Midvale and Beth- 
the same. Negotiations imme- 
with the bidders, as the result of which 
ent is to obtain all armor at the lowest bid 
each respective class. He announced that 

will be awarded as follows: 


ee new 


price Or 


Steel Com 


vere were 


Staal ‘omy 
Tons Price 
{ $435 $3,207,690 
si)) ike 94,886 
OG, ihe 
Tons ry Te 
14.748 $4 $6.4 
ber 30 Secretary Daniels announced the 


opening of bids for common shells of 4 
iber for use on the ships of the service, 
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The pipes B are t ee ered oa 
s the supplement i D ‘ f the | ipl 
pipes, ready fo St t t t exhaust 
tl ishes, 
ipply coal valve 
be 


and for 14-in. armor-piercing shells for the latest typ: 
of dreadnought. The E. W. Bli Company was the 
lowest bidder for the 4-ir hells with an offer of $9.50 


a shell, while the Bethlehen 
the Tredegar Steel 
Steel & ompany $10, and the 
sritish Company $10. The E. W. Bliss 
the American & British Company were the lowest bid 
ders for the 
pared with $13.75 as the id of the 
& Ordnance Company The Bet 
the lowest bidder fi the manufacture of 14-i1 
shells. Its bid was $415 a she vith $425 
by the Crucible S Wasl 


y + \ sa) ” 
gton Steel & 


Company’s bid was $9.80 
Washingtor 
American & 


Company and 


Company $9.95, the 


Ordnance ( 


5-in. shell, it ff being $12 a shell, con 
Wa 


Steel Con pal 


hington Stee 
hlehen 
was 
ompareda 


$426 by the 


S 


The 
machinery builder, Berlin, Wis., enjoy 


Schaefer 


‘ , 
lent run of foreign isin¢ on its milk condensin; 
equipment. Last week shipments were ade to Gre 
Britain and Holland and considerable ef{uipment 

in process of manufacture ru pear rae? 


} ARTEL NI 
7 ee 
‘4 
ar NRE Sp 
sane 
SE eee 
= 
7 y Tees 
‘ 
| (mam 
{ > ~~ 
j 
ORR 
)? , Tee 
af A Md 
" 7 , - 
‘ 
? “ er 
arly 
—s ~~ — 
a a ea ecm 
y as ear RNIN 
“ 1” ¥ 7 
Dw _| Ny = aan 
° 
hart Comparing Cost of ‘ (,an ‘ 








Trade Supremacy Large Factor in the Way 


President Gary Finds the Same Spirit in 
the European Struggle That Has Led to 
Destruction and Oppression in Business 


The address of President E. H. Gary at the Birmingham meeting of the American Iron a) 
institute last week received marked appreciation from his hearers. 


a Steel 
With the war as a text the 
rrought home the evils of destructive competition in trade and contrasted the spirit of the E 
powers with that of the steel masters of the various nations now involved in war, who met at Bru 


sels three years ago. 


1dd ress 


rones 
tUVCan 


A sentiment that evoked warm applause was Judge Gary’s declaration that “if the large , 


ers Of business men who were represented upon this memorable occasion [at Brussels] from all of the 
countries engaged in the iron and steel industry could have had opportunity to consider and determine 
the questions leading up to the war which is raging in Europe, there would have been no war.” 
Interpolating in that part of his address referring to the co-operative or Gary dinner movement 
1907-11, Judge Gary said, referring to the Federal Trade Commission: “It is a remarkable fact that 
the spirit which prompted you gentlemen seven years ago to bring about a competition that is fair has 
now been put by Congress into legal language and a commission has been appointed to see that the | 


s enforced.” 


Substantially in full the address follows: 


We may felicitate ourselves on the privilege of hold 
ng our convention within the confines of the beautiful 
city of Birmingham. The splendid achievements of the 
ity during its 40 years of growth excite our admira- 
tion; and the hospitable sentiment of her people which 
pervades the atmosphere enlists our gratitude. Highly 


than one-half of the amount realized for the same 
period of 1913. For the company last referred to | 
have no report since June 30, 1914. 

I do not refer to the results of the Steel Corpora- 
tion nor to those of any other company because those 
of the former are extensively advertised from time to 


ippreciative of the traditional warmth and friendship 
of the people of the Sunny South for the stranger who 
nters within her gates, we are especially pleased to be 


time, and are well known; and the reports of the others 
are not published at all, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain. 


It is sufficient to say at this time that the 
volume and prices of iron and steel sold in this country 
were very low, comparatively speaking, during the 
months immediately prior to the commencement of the 
European war; and with respect to the volume, there 
have been substantial decreases since that time. These 
facts are well known to all of you, and I would be 
doing an injustice if I were to assume that any of you 
was unfamiliar with them. 


the invited guests of this great city and to witness 
what has been and is being done to establish it as a 
great industrial metropolis. 

Everything I could say to you concerning the Ameri- 
‘an Iron and Steel Institute and the work it is doing 
would be favorable. Moreover, the feeling of 
business friendship between the members of the insti- 
tute from the time of its organization has not de- 
‘reased, but is growing stronger and more deeply 
rooted as the years pass by. We are all proud to be 
considered honorable and worthy members. The insti- 
tute has before it a great future for service and re- 
sults. Let us make it even better and more useful. It 
will be a power for good in the industrial world. The 
magnitude of the iron and steel industry in the years 
to come is probably beyond even the imagination. It is 
not too much to expect that this institute will be one of 
the potential factors in the further development and 
itilization of the economic forces of this country which 
entitle her to be considered as a nation of commanding 
position and influence. 


WEALTH OF THIS COUNTRY INSPIRES CONFIDENCE 


But what of the future? What is there to encourage 
and stimulate us in our struggle for present existence 
and future success? It is well at all times to remember 
fundamental facts. At the semi-annual meeting of the 
institute of October, 1913, there were given some 
figures in relation to the comparative wealth of the 
leading nations of the world. While they ought to be 
modified to some extent on account of the figures which 
have subsequently been published, still it is true that 
the enormous wealth of the United States is increasing 
and largely exceeds the wealth of any other country 
And as an additional and important item it may be 
observed that of the eight and a half billion dollars of 
gold held throughout the world the United States 
possessed of considerably more than one-fifth, if we 
may rely upon published statistics. 

But, of more consequence even, we are always com- 
forted by the fact that the productive capacity and the 
actual production of wealth in the United States are 
growing year by year; and this ability to produce will 
not and cannot be diminished. Actual realization of 
profits may be interrupted, but the great variety of Its 
products and the length and breadth of its domains, with 
a climate and atmosphere unsurpassed, continuously 
serve to insure a certainty of increasing wealth an¢ 
prosperity, and enable us to rely upon the ability of the 
nation to comfortably support her own inhabitants and 
to furnish a surplus to other nations in large and 1- 
creasing quantities with corresponding returns in value 
You are acquainted with the figures and realize the e 
tent of our riches and the magnitude of our producti 
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PRESENT BUSINESS CONDITIONS NOT PROSPEROUS 


We are accustomed on occasions of this kind to refer 
to conditions of business. I am an optimist in principle 
as well as in practice. There is always a bright side, 
although it may be temporarily obscured. However, 
nothing is to be gained by closing our eyes to well- 
known and clearly recognized facts; and at present we 
are not very prosperous in our lines. This is reflected 
in the published reports of some of the larger com- 
panies. The president of one declares that “earnings 
from January 1 to October 1, 1914, on the tonnage pro- 
juced have been at the smallest margin of profit since 
the formation of the company.” The report of another 
company shows that the income from manufacturing 
and operating, after deducting all incidental expenses, 
is less than one-seventh as much for the first nine 
months of 1914 as it was for the same period of 1913. 
Still another sets forth that, for the first six months 
of 1914 the net earnings from operations were less 


Nd 
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-eferred to in a boastful spirit nor for any 
t one of encouragement for the future. 


VEX EE MONTHS TO BE BETTER THAN THE 
PAST THREE 


the present time the exports of a large 
modities are increasing, and although not 
volume reported just prior to the com- 
the war, yet much larger than immedi- 
ne the beginning of the war. This will 
erial influence upon other lines. All are 
i brought into service. Without particu- 
ould seem safe to predict that in many 
espects business conditions in the United 
next three months at least will be better 
ve been for the last three months. 
— ong future I do not hesitate to say, with 
the opportunities for progress and suc- 
country are greater than ever before. If 
out of the ruts of antagonisms, incon- 
trust, hypocrisy, individual indifference to 
+} and interests of 
seem to have pre- 
tural and legitimate 
ring the last few 
that the people gener- 
sregard undue per- It would seem 
tion and will work to- 


Judge Gary on the Future 
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and became well acquainted with them and the spirit 
and motives which dominated their attitude and treat- 
ment of one another. 

The countries represented included England, Scot- 
land, Wales, Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Russia, Spain, Hungary, Canada and the United States. 
All were pecuniarily interested in the iron and steel 
industry. All were active competitors, individual con- 
cerns of a single country with each other and each 
country with all other countries. While those engaged 
in many respective lines of manufacture were protected 
to a considerable extent against ruthless and destruct- 
ive antagonisms by virtue of cartels or arrangements, 
recognized, if not fostered, by the chief authorities of 
their respective countries, yet there existed rivalry and 
competition which might, and at times no doubt did, 
produce feelings of envy and dissatisfaction. Never- 
theless, it was evident that a feeling of business friend 
ship permeated the minds and influenced the conduct 
of these men, and this in the main tended to establish 
and uphold an orderly and profitable management of 
the affairs entrusted to them 
And the disposition shown to 
ward and the hospitality ex 
tended to the Americans by all 
others on this occasion secured 


safe to predict tnat for them our everlasting grati 
in many important respects business 


tude and esteem. 


ning hands for the conditions in the United States fo Those of us who were e! 
and promotion of the the next three months at least will be abled to participate will never 
all alike, having a better than they have been for the forget the incidents connected 


to utilize to the best 

re the privileges which 

ry affords, it will be 

iestion of time, and 

that, when the United 

tates will be firmly established 
eading country of the 


sf 


vorld 


FAITH IN THE FUTURE 
Times and conditions are 
juspicious. The United States, 
ts vast wealth and re- 
irces, should be the financial, 
ndustrial and commercial cen- 
of the world; and to a cor- 
responding degree will be oppor- 
tunities for worthy achievement 
every direction. To the extent that we prosper 
egitimately and without prejudice to the rights or in- 
terests of others we may be able to render assistance 
tc others who may need and are willing to accept it. 
It is wise for all of us who are here today to place 
ir faith in the wonderful possibilities of this country. 
In this connection, it is to be remembered there is a 
growing sentiment throughout the country in favor of 
t and fair treatment to all the people and all depart- 
ients of human endeavor. There is a decided change 
or the better in this respect. Much has been said 
luring the last few years in favor of according full 
attention to the rights of individuals, particularly those 
*ss Tortunate in the contest to acquire the comforts 
ite; and this is right and must not be minimized 
nterfered with; but in discussing these questions 
d speakers have sometimes been unreasonable 
ng the blame for objectionable conditions. How- 
ow seems clear that in the future greater re- 
be had for the rights and interests of all 
the people without discrimination. Equal 
be done to all, rich or poor, strong or weak. 
partisanship will not be used to obstruct 
and legitimate growth of the country; and 
most gratifying and encouraging signs of 
the attitude of the leaders in public discus- 
the administrators of public affairs. 


witl 


n 


¢ 


nor 


i! 


EUROPEAN CONFERENCE IN 1911 


ree years since a few of us had the privi- 
ting in Great Britain and Continental 
leading representatives of the iron and 
.cturing interests of the world. For sev- 
were in close association with those men 


last three months. 
ture, I do not hesitate to say, with 
emphasis, that the 
progress and success in this country 
is greater than ever before. If we 
can get out of the ruts of antagonism, 
distrust, hypocrisy, individual indif- that if the 
ference to the rights and interests of 
others, which seem to have prevented 
natural and legitimate progress dur- 
ing the past few years . . . it will 
be only a question of time, and short 
at that, when the United States will 
be firmly established as the leading 
country of the world. 





As to the long fu- with our visit in England, Bel 


gium and other places, or the 
disposition shown by every one 
to evidence his respect for and 
confidence in his rivals in busi- 
ness. In passing, I will add 
large numbers of 
business men who represented 
on this memorable occasion all 
of the countries engaged in the 
iron and steel industry could 
have had opportunity to con 
sider and determine the ques- 
tions leading up to the war 
which is raging in Europe there 
would have been no war. These 
intelligent, experienced, practi- 
cal, sensible and Christian men, 
being from time to time in close contact, and therefore 
well acquainted with each other, would have been pa- 
tient, considerate and fair-minded and would have 
made adjustments and reached conclusions calculated 
to protect the interests of all and to prevent the possi- 
bility of the present deplorable hostility. 


opportunity for 


THE WAR IN EUROPE 


And because the subject attracts our attention and 
occupies our minds almost to the exclusion, for a por- 
tion of the time at least, of all other topics; and also 
for the purpose of making application to our own 
affairs, I ask your indulgence while I briefly refer to the 
cataclysm which envelopes a large portion of Europe 
and involves the lives and interests of hundreds of 
millions of people. We cannot think of this conflict 
without feelings of horror. It is impossible to realize 
the extent of the suffering and misery which it entails. 
If it should continue for 18 months from the time of 
the commencement, the loss of life by reason of injuries 
received on the battlefields and sickness directly result- 
ing from participation in the war will aggregate four 
millions in number; and the direct and _ indirect 
pecuniary loss to all the nations concerned will amount 
to thirty-five billion dollars. Indeed we will never be 
informed of the actual loss in lives or money which will 
result from this war. 

Without attempting to locate the blame for the war, 
because the people of this country are disposed to main- 
tain a position of strict neutrality, we may perhaps con- 
sider, though we would hesitate to do more than suggest 
the possible cause or causes. We hear from those who 
advocate the settlement of international disputes by re- 
sort to force many different reasons, some giving one 
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reason and some another, which is believed in and in- 
sisted upon as_ sufficient. Without giving 
reasons in detail at the present time, I venture the 
opinion that the struggle for commercial supremacy 
was the underlying cause of the war, or at least had a 
decided influence upon its precipitation; that the ques- 
tions at issue largely relate to dollars and cents. And 
many believe if representatives of the different nations 
had previously met in a spirit of friendly and consid- 
erate inquiry for the purpose of definitely and finally 
settling the financial interests of each, all trouble could 
have been averted. 

If this be true, and I will assume it for the purpose 
of making a point later on, it may be inquired what 
will be the final result of the conflict? The nation that 
wins will surely lose, although this would seem at first 
blush a paradox. The enormous cost before mentioned 
and the long continued suffering on the part of the sur- 
vivors will not be fully covered by any success or glory 
or indemnity. Personally, I believe in a posi- 
tive and binding agreement between all the nations for 
the final settlement by arbitration of all international 
disputes on a basis to be decided by a competent and 
impartial tribunal and for the enforcement of decisions 
by the nations not personally involved in the question 
at issue. Such an agreement could be made, such a 
tribunal could be permanently established and such an 
enforcement made practical if the nations 
disposed. . . . I hope the time will come, even 
though not in my time, when wars and rumors of wars 
shall cease. 


were so 


LESSONS OF WAR APPLIED TO BUSINESS 


All that I have said applies forcibly to our busi 
ness. We who are here today are engaged in competi- 
tion; we are naturally selfish; we are often inconsid- 
erate and indifferent. In representing the interests of 
those who place us in official position we feel obligated 
to strive for and we go beyond reason or 
justice. As many of you have remarked at previous 
meetings, it was customary in the days gone by to 
harbor the same feelings and to pursue the same line 
of conduct in the iron and steel trade that have been 
exhibited in the European conflict. Business men 
struggled for revenge, or conquest, or suppression, or 
other reasons just as bad. The graves of concerns de- 
stroyed were numerous; this has lately been testified to 
in open court by those who were familiar with the sub- 
ject. As bearing upon these conditions, I quote from 
an address made on a certain notable and well-remem- 
bered occasion by one of your number: 


success, 


The old basic principle was based on distr of one’s 
competitors; on the feeling that, to succeed ourself, y« 
ust crush your rivals ind on the solid belief that 
vere mean enough to the s toward you As re 
ilt, every man went out fing for his competitors 


ustrial panic in like wildfire The smaller conce went 
own to ruin, and the stronger, which worried through 
rbor, required finan 

wounds No. one 


irer and 


experts to heal o1 to hide l 
benefited 


by this | suffered, 


onsumer alike 


Today I congratulate you on your success in bring- 
ine’ about a new order of things in business. You have 
become well acquainted; you have confidence in each 
other; you believe what is told you; you recognize the 
interests of your neighbor; you are glad when he pros 
pers and equally sorry when he fails of success. You 
have a better and understanding of business 
obligations. You can faithfully represent your stock- 
holders, or the owners of your properties and indulge 
in the keenest competition, without doing anything that 
is destructive and oppressive, or unfair. 

This institute at the outset adopted, by tacit con- 
sent at least, as f its principles the following 
sentiment: 


clearer 


one ol 


Real, hearty, cheerful and continued -operation on the 
part of the members will secure results which should be e1 
tirely satisfactory rant ! friendly intercourse full dis 
closure of his business by each to the other; recognition by 
all of the rights of each disposition to assist and benefit 


each other so far as practicable and proper 
on the belief that healthy competitior 
destructive 


; conduct founded 


is wiser and better than 
competitiol 
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And so I trust that in all our delibers; 
these principles in mind. Commercial 
means destruction and oppression, shou 
tasteful as the battles which kill and mai) 
for they are the same in pecuniary result 

One of the fundamental principles of 
is comprehended by the words “conciliati 
operation.” This should never be abando 
fied. It should be extended to every | 
activities. Nothing is to be gained and n 
lost by antagonisms. Communities succeed 
together. Competitors in trade, producer a 
employer and employee, the private indivy 
public—all secure the best results if they w: 
The success of one on legitimate lines means th 
of all, and the failure of one means loss to a 

The more we consider these questions, ¢} 
clearly we realize that what I have said is true p 
the unreasonable critic or agitator is the enemy of ma 
kind, including himself. He obstructs and destroys x 
he does not create or improve. One who is cont; 
by selfish, unfair or dishonest motives—even though }; 
may secure a temporary advantage—will never receiv. 
any lasting benefit. This applies to all classes of peo 
and to every department of life. It applies to us i 
sidering our attitude and conduct toward others. 
with equal force, to those whose action or disposit 
affects us. If we are sincere and fair in our treatm: 
of others we may hope for similar treatment by 
If we are diligent in trying to ascertain th 
others they may see some good in us. The member 
of this institute will do their full share in the gen 
endeavor to add to the material and moral strength 
growth of the nation. 





ther 


The Automobile Industry 


In a recent address reviewing the development 
the manufacture of motor cars, William Livingstone 
president Dime Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich., brought 
out the following points: 

“Probably 75 per cent. of all automobiles made i 
this country are produced in Detroit and Michiga 

It is worthy of note that at no time in 12 
years has the industry as a whole taken a backwar 
step, the record showing that each year an increasing 
number of cars has been made and sold, 
than 1000 cars in 1902, when the business may 
said to have really begun, to 435,000 cars in the fisea 
year ended June 30, 1914, the latter having a 
valuation of about $425,000,000. Coupled with thes 
figures are the products of the parts and access 
makers, with sales in the past 12 months running 
big figures. 

“There are more than 450 listed manufacturers 
motor vehicles, some making both pleasure and « 
mercial cars. Of these 170 make gasoline passeng' 
cars, 245 gasoline commercial cars, 77 cycle cars, » 
motor fire apparatus, 18 electric pleasure cars and - 
electric commercial vehicles. 

“Of dealers and garages we find listed 15,500 au! 
mobile dealers, 13,630 garages, 1280 repair shops 
680 supply houses. 

“In exports we find an increase from $5,502," 
1907 to $34,500,000 in the 12 months ended Jun¢ 
while the imports during that period have decreas 
from $4,842,000 to $1,432,000.” 





from 


The Canadian wire mills are experiencing 
activity in their barb wire departments. Most 
plants with the necessary equipment are working ‘ 
capacity in this line, and managers wish their capac!" 
were larger. Orders for the allied armies running !0' 
thousands of tons have had to be refused owing 
impossibility of making delivery. 


The Pennsylvania Engineers’ Commission, W® 
has been considering the propositions involved 
State system of licensing engineers, may ask the ne 
Legislature for an extension of time. The provi 
is of such character that more time will be require? 
work it out. 


a 





Repair Department of Modern 


Steel Plant’ 


Continuity of Processes Must Be 

Maintained—Repair Departments 

Must Seek to Eliminate Delays 
BY JOHN HULST+ . 


teel plant has no parallel both in the con- 
its processes and in the very large units 
is composed, and which have been made 
from the standpoint of economy in oper- 
From the reduction of the ore in the blast 
through the processes of steel making and 
the one process is closely linked with the 
that practically it is continuous. 
steel plant of today, with its blast fur- 
ih having a capacity of 500 tons or more, 
steel producing units still increasing in 
| with its rolling mills of very large capac- 
these units all dependent upon one an- 
resents difficulties seldom encountered else- 
The vast amount of capital invested as a 
well as in each of the large separable 
akes it of prime importance that all oper- 
from the ore to the finished steel, be inter- 
to the least possible extent. 
success of a steel plant of modern design 
refore, largely dependent upon the extent to 
delays are eliminated, and this constitutes 
laily study of the mechanical and electrical 
perintendents and their forces. Their success in 
turn is dependent, not only on their keeping in close 
ich with the condition of all machinery from 
) day, knowing when replacements due to wear 
ve to be made, anticipating even the break- 
weak part, but also to a large extent on 
irces the repair departments have at their 


} 


An intimate association with the different 
machinery will soon make manifest the 
frequent breaking or necessary replacing of 
rt as against another, and it is from this 
experience that one is enabled to determine 
ber as well as the kinds of spares it will 
sary to carry. 
teel plant practice, in order to meet the ex- 
ard and continuous service, has made use 
urces available; we might mention the 
ery low strains, the more liberal use of 
ngs, the use of rolled steel wherever pos- 
gears, wheels, etc., and the elimination 
n except where stability is required or 
trains are absent or where subjected to ab- 


+ 
nea 
< 


er 


, Wear cannot be avoided and continues 
acement is necessary or breakage occurs, 
dents due to the unexpected, as explosions, 
n rolling, ete., and those due to mis- 
idgment, all leave their share of broken 
e replaced. In addition to these we have 
ements made necessary through constant 
to excessive heat, such as ingot molds, 
nace doors, valves, etc. The repair facil- 
refore, loom up as the mainstay of con- 
peration so necessary for the final 
the plant. 
reparation of spare or repair parts may 
into two distinct operations and classes 


suc- 


ented before the American Iron and Steel 
ingham, Ala., October, 1914. 
nanical engineer, Carnegie Steel Company, 


The Making of the Rough Materials 


This classification leads us to the considerat 
of foundries for iron, steel, brass, etc. Other ro 
materials, such as structural shapes, plates, forg: 
steel, etc., can readily be eliminated from our co! 
sideration, as they are products of steel plants ane 
each plant would furnish all of this class of 
material that comes within its schedule. The q 
tion as to what extent these facilities should be 
cluded in steel plant equipment is 
nomical one. 

We have in mind a 


completely equipped 


ivt 


rollee 


it 
purely an @& 


moderate size 
the 


steel 


pliant 
for 


successive processes 


from the ore to the finished billets, tin bars an 
rails, having a capacity of 90,000 to 100,000 ton 
of rolled steel per month, which used the follow 


ing tonnages of repair castings in the year 1915 


| Sumber pie 


Iron casting ‘ 

Steel stings . 6.93 

Rolis—steel 

Rolls iron Lé 

Brass castir 10 

Babbitt 

THE IRON FOUNDRY 

The iron castings used in repairs may 
divided to advantage into two classes: 1. Th 
simpler and easily molded castings. 2. The con 


plicated castings. 

There can be no doubt that a foundry having 
ample facilities for making the simpler iron cast 
ings would be advantageous both from 
and economical standpoints, especially 
have in mind the possible location of the found: 
readily accessible to the blast furnaces, using the 
hot metal direct for all castings such as floor plates, 
wearing plates, mold stools, etc., in fact 
castings which do not have to stand severe work 
ing strains. This has been demonstrated at som: 
plants in the making of all kinds of open sand 
castings at the end of the furnace cast house, mak 
ing use of the hot metal direct from the 
Of course this practice is limited b 
amount of space available. 


practical 
when we 


for an 


furnace 
the smal 

As to the complicated castings, requiring special 
molding facilities, complicated core work, etc., 01 
account of their infrequent occurrence, there would 
be a question as to the advisability of making 
these, and the solution can only be found in local 
conditions. The answer is dependent upon: 1. The 
number of these castings, and their resultant ton 
nage. 2. The proportion of skilled versus unskilled 
labor required. 

In general, it would not be an economical propo 
sition for a moderate size steel plant to be equipped 
for taking care of special high-class foundry work, 
because a single plant would not have sufficient work 
of this kind to keep their expert men busy and 
skilled labor would be working on the rough class 
of work. 


9 
, 


105: 
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THE STEEL AND ROLL FOUNDRIES 


The steel foundry, as also the roll foundry, as 
a plant facility can be fairly questioned as to 
economy when dependent upon a single plant for 
their tonnage and also on account of their special 
requirements both in labor and material. These 
foundries necessarily carry a considerable over- 
head expense and a lack of tonnage is fatal to their 
success. 

The steel foundry based on acid or basic open- 
hearth furnaces requires almost continuous oper- 
ation in order to keep the furnace repairs within 
reason. The available tonnage of steel castings 
based on figures previously given is about 1058 
tons annually, or an average of 3.5 tons per day. 
This would mean a one-furnace foundry running 
about one heat per week, a serious condition for 
open-hearth practice, and one not to be consid- 
ered except in direct connection with open-hearth 
steel plants, so that part of the open-hearth prod- 
uct can be readily diverted to the foundry, thereby 
saving the cost of remelting and making it pos- 
sible to obtain the advantages due to continuous 
operation of open-hearth furnaces. Interrupted 
open-hearth service is detrimental, either from the 
alternate cooling and heating up of the furnaces, 
or the continuous heating required between casts 
with large idle periods becomes serious from an 
economical standpoint. 

THE BRASS FOUNDRY, ETC. 

The brass foundry as well as the babbitt pot 
should be universal plant facilities for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. The small amount of space required. 

2. The small investment necessary. 

3. The large number of brass castings, such as 
bushings, etc., required and available for the brass 
foundry and the numerous bearings, slides, boxes, 
etc., which require babbitting and are available as 
a source of revenue from the making of babbitt. 

4. The fact that these two materials, brass and 
babbitt, are largely used throughout all machinery 
to take the brunt of the wear and require frequent 
replacement. 

5. On account of the rough service, a cheaper 
grade of babbitt can be used successfully on most 
of the mill machinery. 


THE PATTERN SHOP AND PATTERN STORAGE BUILDING 


The pattern shop and pattern storage building 
have always been classed as an important plant 
facility in connection with repairs: 

1. On account of the necessity of patterns. 

2. On account of the repeated use that can be 
made of these patterns. 

3. The necessity of owning these patterns in 
order to make their repeated use available, as well 
as to facilitate procuring competitive prices on the 
castings. 

4. The fact that these patterns are destructible 
and should not be subjected to excessive handling 
or exposure to weather requires that they be prop- 
erly housed. 


The Finishing of the Rough Materials 


This covers the shop facilities with which every 
plant is equipped to a greater or less extent, and is 
based not only on its economical value but also on 
its practical necessity. Shop facilities are the rock 
bottom on which successful and continuous oper- 
ation depend. To what extent they are desirable 
or economical may be broadly stated as follows: 

A modern steel plant should have sufficient shop 
facilities to take care of all ordinary repairs by 
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working day turn, thus taking advantaye of ¢, 
maximum amount of light possible. T)j< ia 


leaves a margin for exceptional repairs or oye, 
considerable work on the finishing of materials ¢,. 
construction purposes by working night { . 

In this way it is possible to get the bes: 
during normal running of the plant, and we car 
still make use of the facilities to great adyap. 
tage during construction or reconstruction periods 
It is due to this that we find such extreme 
ations in shop equipments, the poorly equipped 
plant being forced to run their shops more or Jess 
double turn, at a sacrifice of economy and flexj}j};; 
in capacity. 


or 


results 


Vari- 


The shops, in general, should be central 
located, easily accessible, and should have good 
roadway and track connections with all parts , 


the plant. It is also very important that consid 
erable space be allowed for future extension 
these shops in order that they may keep up wit! 
the growth of the steel plant. For the proper 
storage of general supplies the shops should hay 
a storeroom for classifying and keeping record 
all supplies which, due to their size, would be lost 
or, due to their deterioration, would be spoiled if 
stored in the open. There should also be a gen- 
eral yard for the storage of materials in the rough 
provided with proper handling facilities for the 
storing and handling of these materials. All such 
facilities tend to make this material more 
able as well as more easily accounted for, reducing 
loss or unnecessary duplication. 


avail 


THE MACHINE, ELECTRIC REPAIR AND FORGE SHOPS 


The most important repair facility for the fin- 
ishing of the rough materials is the machine shop, 
and closely allied with it are the electric repair 
and forge shops. The electric repair shop has a 
great deal of its work done in the machine shop 
and a large proportion of the product of the forge 
shop has to go to the machine shop for final fin- 
ishing. The work of these three departments either 
overlap or the one does the preliminary work for 
the other. It would seem justifiable, therefore, to 
consider the advantages accruing by concentrating 
these shops so that ready communication and trans- 
fer of materials from one to the other may be had 
and the duplication of machinery for similar kinds 
of work may be avoided. 

The final results obtained from the use of these 
repair facilities both as to amount of output. and 
economy will largely depend upon: 

1. That ample floor space has been provided 
for the final fitting, assembling and loading 0°! 
materials. . 

2. That proper handling facilities, cranes, track 
system, etc., are available. 

3. That the equipment has ample capacity. 

4. That the large machinery be placed so tha! 
materials may be handled to and from it by means 
of the crane. 

5. That ample working space be 
around machinery to make it accessible and sale 

6. That a maximum amount of light as well * 
ventilation has been made available. 


THE SHOP EQUIPMENT 


1. The most important machine shop tool is t 
lathe, being capable of doing all kinds of wor. 
such as boring, facing, drilling, threading, and with 
special attachments may be called our most U! 
versal and adaptable machine. The lathe equ! 
ment covers a very large field in repair work, whit” 
accounts for the variation in sizes and lengths : 
bed required. Sizes range from 14 to 60 in., Ww! 


provi ded 


al 








of the bed running from 6 to 30 ft. 
E ment should have ample capacity, for 


eds should be of sufficient length to pre- 
essity of turning the piece end for end 
omplete the job. 
e planer should be provided with a re- 
using on one side so that additional 
nay be had as to the maximum width 
ean be finished, and at the lowest 


should be equipped with side heads in 
eliminate as much resetting as possible. 
tional serviceable tools which are gradu- 
ng standard on account of their adapta- 
ild be provided: 
horizontal boring mill capable of milling, 
ring, ete., is now recognized as a most 


rret lathe for the duplication of parts 
economical tool and flexible as to the 
rk it can do. 
ir cutter or planer, due to the increased 
teeth in general mill gearing, is fast 
a necessity. 
Machine shop tools in general, such as plan- 
| presses, shapers, slotters, bolt cutters, ke) 
; and grinding machinery have been fairl) 
tandardized and the choice between the dif- 
makes is largely a question of design as 
stability, accessibility and simplicity. 
rhe forge shop tools are few, outside of the 
imber of forge fires necessary. The steam ham- 
ers ranging from 1500 to 5000 lb. weight of forg- 
ny head are in general use, although the rapid 
rying press is now receiving considerable atten- 
due to its reputed economy as well as the 
superiority of its product. 
PIPE SHOP AND STRUCTURAL OR BOILER SHOP 
he pipe shop, as well as the structural or boiler 
should be conveniently located. Floor space 
working and storing materials is here a most 
tial factor. In both cases the total machinery 
iired is small owing to the sameness of the 
performed and the fact that the work is 
ted to a single field. In neither case is the 
product subjected to wear, breakage, etc., to so 
great an extent as to the products of the other 
Both are important plant facilities, how- 
ever, and the economies resulting from their work, 
well as the prevention of shut-downs or delays, 
warrants their being equipped with proper 
ities and ground space. The machinery re- 
quired is of standard design. In equipping the 
boiler shop, stability as well as capacity of the 
‘ools should be considered. In general, punches 
nould have a capacity up to 1 in. diameter through 
late, and shears up to 1 in. thickness. 


THE ROLL SHOP 

roll shop is a very special repair facility 
ted to the turning up of new and the redress- 
worn rolls. Owing to the number of pred- 

m our rolling mills and the necessarily fre- 
“ent roll changes, due either to wear or to chang- 
ng » another product, the number of rolls 
nas become a most important factor, so 
‘epartment should be thoroughly equipped, 
vith the necessary roll lathes, roll and 
‘ers, ete., but also with proper handling 
d roll storage racks in order that all 
readily accessible. Some system of 

lso essential to insure that the proper 
‘las the stock supply of rolls will be 
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THE LOCOMOTIVE REPAIR SHOP 


The locomotive repair shop is becoming more 
and more important. The number of broad and 
narrow gauge locomotives necessary to take care 
of the inter-mill and department work, and the fre- 
quent inspection of each locomotive as required by 
law, as well as the repairs necessary demand recog- 
nition. While all repair parts can be finished by the 
different shops, it is desirable to have a separate 
building for preparing the engine to receive these 
parts. It is more convenient, when possible, to run 
the locomotive in as well as out of the repair shop 
under its own steam. This means a considerable 
steam and smoke nuisance when blowing down, 
cleaning fires and starting fires, and would be ob- 
jectionable unless done in a separate building. Also 
repair pits are necessary, and the tracks together 
with the pits make the floor space unavailable for 
other use. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 


1. The thermit process can be used to quite an 
extent and to advantage in repair work, especially 
in repairing broken castings of considerable value 
which otherwise would have been scrapped. Necks 
have been built up successfully on broken mill pin- 
ions and with an increase in strength over the orig- 
inal casting. Locomotive frames have been welded, 
building a section at the point of fracture, increas- 
ing the strength of the frame. There are many 
heavy welds which can be made better by the 
thermit process than in any other way. The equip- 
ment required is negligible, but its successful use 
requires some experience. 

2. Oxy-acetylene, etc., has proved its useful- 
ness as a repair facility. The apparatus is port- 
able and capable of both cutting and welding, and 
has been used in welding up seams on blast fur- 
nace stoves without removing any of the brick- 
work and no calking was afterward necessary. 
Locomotive frames have been repaired, stay bolts, 
fire-box and warped sheets can be cut off, cracks 
in fire-boxes have been welded. It has been used 
for welding up broken shafting, welding and build- 
ing up teeth on gear wheels, welding defective pipe, 
welding up cracks in furnace shells, and stopping 
up rivet holes. In fact, its use has become very 
general and has resulted in marked economies in 
repair costs. 

3. Portable rigs, such as the cylinder boring 
rig, crank-pin turning devices, drilling outfit, etc., 
are very successful where it is impracticable to do 
this work except in place. 


ORGANIZATION 


The results obtained and the extent to which 
delays are eliminated ‘again depend upon the in- 
itiative of the mechanical and electrical depart- 
ments. Complete and thorough organization, with 
each branch knowing what part it will have to play, 
and with all branches harmoniously shouldering 
their responsibilities, forms the essential factor 
which through the use of the repair facilities makes 
possible the successful operation of a steel plant. 


Discussion by H. L. Bodwell* 


It will give me great pleasure if, by adding a 
few remarks to what has already been said, and at 
the danger of some reiteration, I can present any 
evidence which will assist in drawing to this depart- 
ment the important consideration which it deserves. 

The cost of labor and material in repairs has 
been found to run from 8 to 12 per cent. of the cost 


*Assistant district manager, American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, Vandergrift, Pa 
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above net metal in an open-hearth plant, and from 
20 to 25 per cent. in a blooming and bar mill. When 
it is considered that, in case of a breakdown occur- 
ring during operations, the cost of making the re- 
pairs is but a fraction of the cost due to loss of 
production, it can be readily appreciated that the 
repair department of any steel plant should be so 
organized and equipped with spare parts and 
appliances for doing the work as to be able to 
handle with dispatch any emergency which may 
arise. 

The extent to which it is advisable to carry the 
equipment of a given plant for doing its own manu- 
facturing of spare parts and new machinery and the 
question as to the advisability of installing steel, 
iron and brass foundries for the casting of parts 
for these purposes constitute an economic problem 
for each individual plant management to solve. 


ADVISABILITY OF INSTALLING FOUNDRIES 


Any works having an open-hearth department 
and not large enough to warrant a separate steel 
foundry can, in the writer’s opinion, make with 
economy most of its own steel castings, especially 
those of a rougher nature, if room be provided for 
a molding floor located somewhere under the open- 
hearth ladle crane runway. If there are no suitable 
annealing furnaces available in some other depart- 
ment of the plant, facilities for annealing the cast- 
ings must also be provided. 

With the steel foundry thus located it is a simple 
matter to swing a ladle of any suitable heat of steel 
over the molds and, after filling them, to teem the 
remainder of the heat into the ordinary ingot molds. 
‘It is the writer’s experience that castings can be 
produced in this way for less than 2c. per lb. total 
COST. 

It is not economical to maintain a separate steel 
foundry department unless steel castings be a part 
of the commercial output of the plant or unless the 
plant be large enough to consume a sufficient ton- 
nage of castings to maintain a steel furnace of at 
least 15 tons capacity in constant operation. This 
statement may be somewhat modified, however, if 
advantage is taken of some of the special furnaces 
of smaller capacity which have been perfected, such 
as the Carr or Wills or form of 
furnace. 

The advisability of having an iron foundry is 
doubtful unless there be local requirements of suf- 
ficient extent to justify the plant and 
organization. In most steel works the required ton- 
nage of the smaller cast-iron parts used in repair 
work is comparatively small, and the tendency is 
for these requirements to smaller. <A 
majority of the parts of all classes of rolling-mill 


electric 


some 


necessary 


become 


machinery formerly made of cast iron or to-day 
made of cast or forged steel on account of the 
greater reliability of the latter under severe 


stresses. Those parts which are necessarily of iron 
usually demand castings with special qualities more 
easily obtained from engine builders or foundries 
with long and expert experience in making the class 
of goods required. 

If there be blast furnaces in connection with the 
plant, it will no doubt be found advantageous to 
make certain castings such as ingot molds, 
floor plates, etc., from direct metal. 

A brass foundry is of special convenience in an) 
plant on account of the immense number of small 
brass castings used, and such a foundry should be 
included in the equipment if the amount of castings 
required is sufficient to warrant the employment of 
expert supervision. While the plant necessary for 
-asting brass is not very large or very expensive, it 
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is of the utmost importance that the 
be of the highest quality. 
SPECIAL PROCESSES 

The utilization of special processes. 
mit welding, arc welding, autogenous 
cutting by oxy-acetylene, blaugas a; 
liquid gas and oxygen, will be found of grea: ash 
tage under certain conditions. The wee of .. 
pinions and spindles with the wearing 
by some special hardening process, 
Stroch or Gebhardt, will result in lo) 
reduced costs of upkeep in many cas: \\ 
found it especially beneficial in the cas: 
pinions and spindles. 

Thermit welding has been found ver 
reliable on certain classes of repairs to stee! 
ings and forgings. We have used it 
many times in repairing broken locomotive fray 
without a single failure; also in casting new | 
on blooming-mill table rolls and repairing cra 
gears; in several cases casting new necks on I 
ing-mill rolls, casting new necks on bar-mil! pi) 
and various other jobs of more or less impo 


portal 

The application of the science of arc welding: 
the building up of the wearing faces of wor 
spindles has been found especially useful. In some 
cases, notably in the repairing of blooming- 
vibrating spindles, it is of special advantag 
forming a hardened face on the wearing par 
which can be done by the use in the welding proces 
of a special high manganese steel in conjuncti 
with the soft steel commonly used. A spindle built 
up in this way has been found to last an average o 
three to four times as long as a new untreated 
spindle. 

Another useful application of arc welding is i 
the building up of worn areas on steel castings 
which have been in use, thus allowing the casting to 
be remachined to the original dimensions. 

Autogenous welding, where used with discretio 
has found some useful applications, resulting 
large savings in cost and delays. The writer has i 
mind one case in particular where one of the line 
shaft bearings of an ingot stripping crane ha 
broken off the end carriage of which it was @ 
integral part. This was welded on again with a 
oxy-acetylene torch and a complete permanent re 
pair made in four hours’ time. Ordinarily a nev 
end carriage would have to be installed, which 
this case, on account of the location, would have 
taken two days and cost about $500. On another 
occasion an oil box on a motor had been broken of 
This was welded on satisfactorily in a very shor 
time, saving the cost of a new frame. This meth 
of welding is also useful in making guards ! 
machinery, which present a very neat appearal 
and can be made in this way at lower cost tha! 
riveting. 

On the other hand, this process of weld! 
not always absolutely reliable, and good judgme! 
must be used in deciding whether its use sh 
attempted or not in any given case. A good 
can be made only by an experienced cperator, 
means must be at hand, in the case of odd shape 
for preheating the parts to be welded and for ann 
ing them after welding. 

The cutting torch has possibly an eve! 
application in a steel plant than the welding ' 
It is useful in cutting plates into various Ss"! 
cutting and fitting structural work, wrecking ‘“ 
structures, cutting out rivets or bolts, drilling 
in difficult places, cutting off links, bolts, nuts 0" 
rods, in taking machinery apart, and man) 
things too numerous to mention. 
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ind it a useful equipment for the bar 
constantly at hand for cutting up 
occasionally occur. On a number of 
s of several hours have been avoided 


of compressed air as an aid to the 
ent can scarcely be overestimated. It 
ed to all parts of the plant so as to be 
all times for any repair job. It can 
dvantage in running pneumatic tools, 
_ chippers, riveters and hammers, and 
ther purposes. Along crane runways it 
iseful for blowing the dust out of crane 
rs for cleaning off the cranes. It is espe- 
ed to cleaning out motors in any dusty 
in the power plant for keeping gen 
’ e from dust. 


Equipment of Repair Shops 


ter has thought it best, in taking up the 
juipment, to consider a plant of about 
those with which he is most familiar: 
1 open-hearth and bar-mill department 
producing about 22,000 gross tons per 
shing departments to take care of this 
his case, sheet mills, annealing and gal- 
epartments. 
r department of a plant such as de 
rdinarily consist of a machine shop, 
and forge shop, electric shop, pipe shop, 
late shop, carpenter shop and pattern 


tion provided for these shops in relation 
ther and to the producing departments of 
of the greatest importance as affecting 
pkeep and repairs. This feature should be 
ie consideration in the design of the original 
ovisions made for future extensions in 
shops may be enlarged as the plant 

r efficiency as affected by accessibilit 

epartments be maintained. 


MACHINE SHOP 


ne shop is the most important unit in 
epartment, and its design and equip 
be such that it can take care of all 
eak-downs which may occur and manu 
pare parts of whatever size may be 
eeded. In the design of the building, 
tion must be given to the important 
crane service over all heavy machine 
day and night, heating and ven- 
\mple room should be allowed around 
and for erecting and assembling so as 

ig stion. 
floor to be used is often a difficult 
ve. We have gotten by far the best 
vood blocks laid on top of concrete. 
on is very durable, can be easily 
comfortable for the men to stand 
superior to plank, cement, bricl 


sions should be made for wash and 
Yr Sanitary closets and, when dé 
where the men can eat their lunches. 
odations are equally necessary in all 
hops to be described. 
s generally desirable to have all 


ione in one central shop, there may 
economy will result by the location 
ranch shops in isolated departments 
the constantly recurring repair work, 

se departinents, may be taken care 
ding the delays incident to the trans- 
parts back and forth to the main shop. 





It is desirable to carry on more or less new 
work, thus rendering available a force of men for 
any extra amoun. of emergency work. In general 
it is not advisable to equip a shop for taking care 
of the largest work which may arise, as this involves 


an investment in large and infrequently used tools. 
[It is more economical to carry in stock such large 
spares purchased from outside concerns 

The machine-shop equipment for a plant of the 
size under consideration might be given tentatively 
as follows: 


rt } — 
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B shapers, 
| drills « 
‘ els 
) otte 
oY 
ling 
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( tting-off saw 
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! 
There should be a laying out table provided, 


and a bed plate in the floor for use in assembling 
and setting up jobs for portable tools 


MACHINE-SHOP AUXILIARIES AND FEATURES 


It is important that a tool room of ample capacit 
be provided, where all tools and supplies be kept, 
such as lathe and planer tools, drills, cutters 
reamers, arbors, etc. 

This room should be equipped with a universal 
tool grinder, on which to grind all lathe and plane 
tools, also a twist drill grinder, cutter and reame1 


grinder and tool-room lathe. 


A heat-treating and tempering furnace should 
be used for hardening and tempering all tool 

(here should be attendants in this room, whos« 
duty it is to keep all tools and appliance: n first 
class condition, and to give then t on a checking 
ystem. 

The remarkable development recent vear 
high-speed-tool steel has rendered obsolete near! 
vel class of machine tool more tha eignt or ten 
vear old, and it will generally be found a profitabl 
investment to replace all such tool int 
use, with those of late design. 

In our own shop several heavy-duty machine 
tools have been purchased in the last fev ear 
uch as lathes, shapers, a planer, radial drill, gea 
cutter, etc. Tests made on these machines, « 


pared with similar tests made on the old machine 


which they have displaced, have shown a superiorit 
for the new machines of from 300 to 1000 per cent 
The advantage of these improvements in « 
obvious when we consider how much time iver 
on any repair job. 

There should be a cost system in ever hop 
whereby the labor and material on every job may be 
kept track of. This will be of great advantage ir 


enabling those in charge to determine the best and 
most efficient methods to follow on various recurring 
jobs, whether the maximum production is being 
obtained from each machine, and will give data on 
which to base accurate estimates for new work. 

A storehouse for castings should be maintained 
in conjunction with the machine shop, where all 


arate 
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smaller castings may be stored. Easy access should 
be provided to the yard where the larger castings 
are stored. 

BLACKSMITH SHOP 

The blacksmith shop may be considered, in a 
plant of this size, as a part of the machine shop. It 
is convenient in general to have it located under the 
same crane runway so that the forgings produced 
can be conveniently transported for finishing or 
loaded on cars for transferring direct to other 
departments, if no finishing be required. 

The equipment of a shop for the size of plant 
under consideration should consist approximately 
of six single forges for hand work, one 600-lb. steam 
hammer and one 2000 or 3000-lb. steam hammer, or 
one 300-ton forging press. 

A steam hydraulic forging press is superior to 
a steam hammer, both from a forging cost and from 
a quality standpoint, provided there be sufficient 
quantity of duplicate work to make possible the 
entensive use of dies. 

There should be a rack for the storage of the 
supply of bar iron, within the department, and a 
shear for cutting bar iron. 

All forgings should be analyzed before machin- 
ing to check the heat analysis from the open-hearth 
department. Physical tests should be made on all 
forgings of importance. 


ELECTRIC SHOP 

The electric shop should be located within the 
same building and under the same crane runway as 
the machine shop, or at least in the immediate 
vicinity. It should be equipped with . sufficient 
machine tools, such as lathes, shapers, milling 
machines, drill press, etc., to take care of its own 
work where this work is of sufficient quantity to 
keep these machines employed enough of the time 
to warrant the investment involved. 

The electric shop should be amply equipped with 
such special tools as are necessary, such as an arma- 
ture winding and banding lathe, coil winding 
machine, balancing machine, metal cutting band 
saw, shears, screw press, grinders and polishers, 
mica undercutting machine, etc. A toolroom is of 
advantage here as in the machine shop, where all 
small tools and appliances can be kept in order and 
given out on check. 


PIPE SHOP AND BOILER SHOP 
The pipe shop for a plant of this size should con 
tain about the following equipment: 


One pipe cutting nd threading machine with range 
1, to 2-in. pipe 

One pipe cutti: t ding chine with range for 
1 to 6-in. pipe 

One pipe cutting threading machine with range for 
214 to 12-in. pipe 

One cutting off and threading machine with revolving die 
ead for cutting and threading bends with a range of at least 

to 6 in 

One 30-in. drill press 


All should be motor driven and 
There should be 
ing pipe, 
wheel, et 


reversible 
i pipe bending machine, forge for heat 


bending table, pipe and 


I machinist 


An overhead floor operated crane is advisable 
for serving the heavy pipe machines. There should 
be a toolroom equipped with the various hand tools 
and appliances. 

There should be a storeroom in connection with 
this shop, where all kinds of fittings and valves can 
be kept under the charge of a clerk also having 
charge of the supply of pipe, which should be kept 
in an easily accessible rack. He should keep a 
record of all supplies used by the shop for each 
department of the plant. 
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The boiler shop in a plant of this size cay tal 
1 take 
care of all plate work and such structura| work of 
a minor nature as it may be desired { fabricate 


locally. It will take care of the repai; 
tive boilers as well as all other boilers, and cay w 
advantage, have within its scope the constrye 
of guards for machinery and the co 
other safety devices. 

It should be equipped to manufacture any 
all such appliances, made up of boiler plate 
tural material, as are used in the various 
ments of the plant in sufficient quantities ¢, 
the capital investment in equipment. This 
include open-hearth ladles, open-hearth fy, 
pans, open-hearth charging boxes, annealing | 
and galvanizing pots. 

The shop equipment would include punches. 
and angle shears, bending rolls, riveting machines 
rivet furnace, circle shear, cornice break, cold 
pneumatic tools and air compressor. 
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CARPENTER SHOP AND PATTERN SHO}! 


The carpenter shop, in order to handk 
economy all work which may come to it, should | 


the following equipment: A single surfacer, jointe 
rip saw, cross-cut saws, band saw, band rip saw 
turning lathe, shaper, knife grinder, saw {ii 


machine, mortising machine, 
boring machine, etc. 

There should be an exhaust system connected t 
each machine for removing all dust and shavings 
This improves working conditions and reduces the 
fire risk. 

There should be a lumber shed 
proximity to the carpenter shop. 

A well-equipped pattern shop is of great in- 
portance to any plant of considerable size. Here all 
patterns of a nature peculiar to the machinery in 
that plant can be made and stored ready for instant 
use in case of emergency. Patterns of special! de 
sign for use in emergency repair work can 
quickly made, or existing patterns can be altered t 
suit different conditions or for greater strength 
This shop should be equipped with a lathe, jointe: 
band saw, rip and cut-off saw, shaper, surfacer 
trimmer, saw filing and setting machine, etc. Fir 
proof storage should be provided for pattern lun 
and for the storage of patterns. 


tenoning machir 


in convenient 


ORGANIZATION 


While it is of great importance that a plant | 
equipped with ample facilities for carrying on © 
repair work, it is equally important that the per 
sonnel of the organization which has all of thes 
facilities in its charge be of the highest quai\ 
obtainable. 

At the head of this department should be 
chief engineer or mechanical superintendent, su? 
plemented by the electrical superintendent, whose 
importance is becoming greater and greater as the 
electrification of the modern steel plant become 
more and more complete, and by the superintendents 
or foremen of the other departments, each of whom 
should be a trained specialist in his own particuls! 
branch of the industry. 

The heads of this organization should b 
of trained technical ability supplemented by W'® 
practical experience. They should be equipped with 
a large portion of that native ingenuity which ¥” 
enable them to solve the many unexpected and per 
plexing difficulties constantly arising in this 
ness. Above all they should have the executive 
ability which will draw forth that unselfish @™ 
co-ordinate effort from their subordinates 
essential to the efficiency of any organization. 
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Large Semi-Automatic Drilling Machine 


large semi-automatic multiple-spindle 

achines have been recently supplied to the 

r Company by the Baush Machine Tool 
Springfield, Mass. They are designed for 

; ivwheels and can also be used for multiple 
eaming, counterboring and similar opera- 
s pointed out that with this machine the 
between centers do not introduce 
lications, as the holes can be divided up 
various heads, or heavy and light drills 
ised at the proper speeds and feeds by 

» them together. 

\ ll be noticed from the accompanying illus- 
the machine is of massive design, weighing 
ately 20,000 lb., which is calculated to 
rge output. The table is rotated by a 
stop, the mechanism for which lifts the 

supports it while in motion on a center 
rides on a ball bearing. It is emphasized 
this arrangement the table can be moved 
nimum effort. A cam-actuated, hardened 
king bolt comes into play just before the 
owered to its working position, where it 
rail, which is slightly smaller than the 
liameter of the table. This rail is carried 
de the flange, an arrangement which is relied 
protect it from chips. 
head is counterweighted and the construc- 
the builder’s standard type, as far as the 
cluster. The cluster furnished can be re- 
| easily and a different one substituted, which 
he a regular adjustable head of the builder’s 
i construction. The feed is controlled by a 


tances 


lar 


rrel cam 


with straps to give a quick approach, 
feed and return, the use of which is relied upon to 
feed or travel for the several 
In the feeding position the operator has the 
nd motor starting apparatus at his left, 
the other side is a small lever that stops 
echanism, including the 


the necessary 


indexing of the 





ee Semi-Automatic Multiple-Spindle 
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table, instantly. 
tical arrangement providing for an absolute contro 


In this way a convenient and pra 
of the machine is secured. The machine is driver 
by a direct-connected, 25-hp. Westinghouse moto: 
mounted on the head and transmitting its powe1 
through gearing. 

In doing the work for which these machines wer 
designed there are 81 drilling operations to be per 
formed, and the time required is 54 sec. for each 


piece. The first operation is the drilling of 16 holes 
in the inner circle through metal approximately 
1', in. in thickness and 16 holes on the outer circle 


half way through the same distance. After this the 
inner set of holes are counterbored and the oute1 
ones drilled through with a smaller drill, the result 
being 32 counterbored holes. Three half-round 
faces in the hub of the wheel are milled or counter 
bored next, after which nine holes are drilled near 
the center, the final operation being the reaming of 
five holes. Each of the tools is operated at the 
speed and feed designed to give the best results, 
and a jig is provided for each cluster and used at 
that one station only. The flywheels are placed or 
a supporting block,and the wheel is secured by a: 
expanding center. The counterbore in each wheel 
located under the jig, the taper leader entering a 
the jigs come down to the working position. A flat 
dowel in the supporting block which registere 
between two jaws on the extreme outside portion of 
the jig is relied upon to secure the wheel against 
rotation. 


Making Ferromanganese at Dunbar 


No. 1 stack of the American Manganese Mfg. Con 
pany, Dunbar, Pa., is in successful operation. In the 
first week the furnace ran on 20 per cent. spiegeleisen, 
then changed to foundry iron, and for two or three 
days last week it was operated successfully on ferro 
manganese, running from 30 per cent. at the start to 
as high as 44 per cent. An output was made of 500 
tons or more of ferromanganese, which was shipped 
to Eastern consumers. The stack is now running or 
foundry iron, but may change over to spiegeleisen or 
ferromanganese again in a short time. Shimer & Co., 


1511 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, are selling agent 


ee 





Making Unusual Pumps for New Orleans 


How Foundry and Machining Problems Involved 
in Manufacturing Eight 12-Ft. Screw Pumps 
Were Met by the Nordberg Mfg. Company 


BY O. J. 


The Nordberg Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, is 
building for the city of New Orleans eight 12-ft. 
screw pumps for the drainage system of that city. 
These pumps are of unique design and are also 
interesting from the standpoint of the shop work 
required in their construction. They are to be 
used for emergency service in the handling of 
the very heavy water precipitation in the rainy 


ABELL 


The runner is driven by direct coupled shaft to q 
synchronous type motor, running at about 75 r.p.m.., 
the size of the motor varying from 600 to 1200 hp., 
depending upon the head against which each par- 
ticular pump will be required to operate. 

The molding of the pump castings is largel 
sweep work in loam, about 25 per cent. only of the 
castings being made from patterns in dry sand. 





Side View of 12-in. Screw Pump for City of New Orle 


Milwat 


season, each pump being rated to deliver 550 cu. ft. 
f water per second, or approximately 300,000,000 
gal. per day. The general type of the pump is illus- 
trated in Figs. 1 and 2. The propelling unit con- 
sists of an eight-blade runner, illustrated in Fig. 3. 
The runner chamber is elevated above both suc- 
tion and discharge basins and the pumps will op 
‘rate with a lift of 6 to 12 ft., discharging into a 
basin at only slightly higher elevation than the 
intake. A striking feature of the design is the 
cone shaped housing, which completely encloses 
the main driving shaft bearing, giving a short and 
stiff driving shaft. The pump is operated under 
vacuum, and the design presents the advantage of 
permitting complete access to the operating parts 
through a manhole, free from water, by simply 
breaking the vacuum. In starting the pump the 
runner is set in motion and the pump is then 
primed with a centrifugal vacuum pump, which 
process is reversed when the pump is shut down. 


ns from Suction End; Building at Nordberg Mfg. C 
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For the suction elbows skeleton patterns only are 
used. As intimated, the inside diameter of the 
pump casing is 12 ft. This diameter is so large 
as to require casting the pump shell in such set 
tions as will come within the limits required for 
shipment. The side view of the pump indicates : 
number of the joints made in both the suction & 
bow and the runner casing. But in casting the sec 
tions the molds are swept up for casting the com- 
plete circumference with cores inserted to split the 
casting at the joints. In contrast with the overa! 
sizes of these pieces, the thickness of the metal 
section is only 154 in. This fact, together with 
strict requirements as to the quality of the cast 
ings, lends considerable importance to the foune! 
work involved in their manufacture. 
For these castings a moderately strong iron 1® 
been used, the specifications requiring a breaking 
strength of 2000 Ib. in the test bar. The princip® 
care required was in the avoidance of shrinkage 
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New Orleans Pumps Looking into Discharge End anc 
Diffusion Vanes re 


strains and cracks, the situation requiring the latter for runners and shrink heads. Fig. 5 show 
prompt slackening of the mold by the removal of a main core for one of the runner housings, an 
bricks in the cores after pouring. The large area _ this illustration also shows at the right the stuffins 
f the castings and the thin metal section also re- box cores for one section of the suction elbo 
ed pouring with a metal unusually hot. Fig. 4 through which the main driving shaft passes 
istrates one of these molds locked up and about The cone shaped main bearing housings 
e poured, the casing sections being cast for the’ split horizontally along the medium line, but 
part in pits. In making these molds the work cast in one mold with the joint broken by 
largely comprised in the building of the This mold is made up from a pattern in dry sa 
and the cores, the drag and cope being large and the particular difficulty is in the making 


} 


plates with the requisite openings in the’ the cores, which are somewhat intri 


3 
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Fig. 3—View of the 
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provision has to be made for the main bearing 
brackets which are a part of the bottom half of 
this housing. This core is made in three sections, 
the two similar top portions, one right and one 
left, and the lower half. A view of one of these 
cores is shown in Fig. 6. 

The diffusion vane mold is swept up in similar 
fashion to the sections of the pump casing, the 
complete circumference of the vanes being cast 
in one mold, although cores split the casting in two 
sections. In making this mold, the inside and 
bottom are swept up in the drag together, the 
cheek forming the outside is swept up separately, 
and then placed around the inner portion. The 
eores are then set in between to give the water 





Pouring the Mold for One 


io { 
rig : 


openings and are spaced to form the diffusion vanes 
between. Experience indicated that the discharge 
side of the diffusion vanes, where accuracy of con- 
tour is especially desired, should be the drag side 
of the mold. A much better edge is obtainable for 
that side where it is especially necessary, than when 
the discharge side of the vane is cast in the cope 
side of the mold. The cope for this mold is simply 
a heavy metal plate properly faced with loam. 

The machining of these castings presents no 
great difficulties. All horizontal flanges are ma- 
chined on a planer, and the oblique flanges on the 
suction elbows are faced on the boring mill. To 
avoid the use of an angle plate for these cumber- 
some castings in facing the flanges, temporary 
lugs are cast on the inside and the castings are 
blocked up on the table of the boring mill, resting 
on these lugs at such a hight that the facing tool 
an be inserted from below, which permits machin- 
ng the flanges in a horizontal plane. 

Fig. 3 shows the machining of the assembled 
runner blades. These blades are cast in steel, as 
described in The Iron Age of October 22. Some 
difficulty was experienced in holding the shape of 
these blades after annealing, and it 


necessary to build a set of cast-iron dies, 


found 
into which 


was 
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such blades as became distorted could je Shaped 
to the uniform angle required under pressure jy , 
hydraulic press. These runner blades are bolted 
to the cast-iron hub, the drilling of which jg jjjys. 
trated in Fig. 7. This hub is tapered and fo, drill 
ing is mounted on-an angle plate and turntable 
the holes being located by a cast-iron template. The 
boring of the stuffing box section of ¢} ; 
elbow on a combination drilling and \y 
chine is illustrated in Fig. 8. 

It is anticipated for these pumps that the de- 
sign adopted will effect an efficiency approaching 
80 percent. The relation of discharge area through 
the diffusion vanes and around the cone shaped 
center to the rate flow of water through the pump 


1€ suction 
ring ma- 


Mold is Poured from Two Ladles and has But 


has been very carefully determined. It is als 
anticipated that the placing of the main shaft 
bearing so close to the runner will materially de 
crease the shaft flexure and vibration. It m 
terially reduces the cost of the pump, which is @! 
essential item in consideration of the intermittent 
duty to be required. 

The foundry of the Nordberg Mfg. Company 
particularly well adapted to the handling of large 
work such as this, some jobs having run up to ” 
tons in weight. It is 400 ft. long, 269 ft. wide, ané 
the two 80-ft. longitudinal bays into which the main 
floor is divided are spanned and served by ‘W° 
cranes in each bay, with capacities of 30 ane . 
tons. Under these cranes there is a clearance ° 
30 ft. and above them a high monitor rool, W" 
affords unusual light and ventilation. The s!® 
bay which occupies the remainder of the foun® 
width provides for the cupola room in the center 
the small work floor at one end, and the core r 
at the other end. The melting equipment includes 
two cupolas of 96-in. and 78-in. shell diamete 
lined down to 78 in. and 61 in., respectively. 
these 20 and 15 tons of hot metal per hour, res! 
tively, is ordinarily obtained. 

In the arrangement of this foundry unus¥@ 


eu 


al 
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After opening bids for furnishing 
the municipal. waterworks system 
with a new 3,000,000-gal. centrifugal 
pump and two new boilers, the Com- 
mon Council of Manitowoc, Wis., in- 
structed the city engineer to prepare 
plans and specifications for a Diesel 
engine equipment for the water and 
ight plant. The Busch-Sulzer Bros.- 
Diesel Engine Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., submitted a bid of $14,750 for a 
225-hp. Diesel engine and $2800 for a 
generator, or $27,467 for a 500-hp. en 
gine and $3500 for a generator. A bid 
for steam equipment by the Allis-Chal 
mers Mfg. Company, pump and boil 
ers, complete, was $11,500 





The United Steel Company, Car 
ton, Ohio, on October 23, took out the 
first heat of steel from it 6-tor 
Heroult electric furnace It was a 
heat of chrome-vanadium steel. Thi 
heat was successful, and the officials 
of the company are much pleased that 
the first heat proved to be a commer 





cial product. The furnace was put 
operation under the supervision of J 
es the Holes in the Runner Hub for Bolting the Runner Blades H. Gray. of the Steel Corporatio 


to the Hub 





nal Core for One of the Pump Sections “ig. 6 One of the Sections of the Core for the Mair Bearin 
for the Main Shaft Stuffing Box Housing of the New Orleans Pump 


is been given to the raw 
‘ial storage. This yard is 440 
ong, 80 ft. wide, roofed over 
panned by a 5-ton crane. A 
the connecting railroads 
serve the plant traverses this 
BLOCK rd at the outer side, and 
yn through the center a de- 
track is laid for a transfer 
ir. On either side of this 
piled, according to grad- 
it one end bins are erected 
por the rage of coke and sand. 
materials are handled 
tom dump buckets for 
from incoming cars by 
ne bins, while pig iron 
e handled by means of 
et. For the elevation 
rom the stock yard 
charging floor a 

r is installed. 





Company, Phi'a 
ie a reduction of 10 
ges of all employees 


} 
aown — ' of e S 





































Co-operative Store 


Industrial Conditions at Jeffrey Plant 


Developments of Five Years of Co-operation 
between Employer and Employees at Works 
of Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio 


W. A. Grieves, supervisor of employment and 
welfare, Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, re- 
. cently contributed an article to the magazine, One 
Hundred Per Cent., from which all but the intro- 
ductory paragraphs are reprinted in the following: 

“While the Jeffrey Mfg. Company has always 
been interested in seeing that good physical condi- 
tions existed about the plant, it was only about five 
vears ago that steps were taken for a definite policy 
of industrial betterment. It has always acted on 
the belief that that which is good for the employee 
must be good for the employer, and this idea has 
constantly been emphasized as each phase of our 
welfare work has been developed. That this plan 
has worked satisfactorily and produced results is 
not due, we believe, so much to anything we our- 
selves have done as to the fact that it is right and 
human. The greatest strength and largest hope for 
the great industrial reforms, which all fair-minded 
men are seeking, depend upon our finding this meet- 
ing ground of common interest and purpose. 

“Partnership with our workmen and the desire 
to realize it with all its benefits, is fast becoming 
the dominant consideration. Gradually we have 
reached this point, and are finding the call of duty, 
with regard to the question of protection of health 





Kitcher Restaurant Baker} 
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and limb of our workmen, and many kindred 
tions lengthening out straight and clear befor 
and have found opportunity for accomplishing th 
needful things waiting at our doors. This is 
said from the standpoint of those who have # 
tained, but rather from that of those just beginning 
to do, and who are finding a sense of satisfaction iz 
working out these problems which have as ther 
supreme aim the workman’s right to all that is de 
him. 


EMPLOYEES’ AID ASSOCIATION 


“After the reorganization of our Mutual Ai 
Association five years ago, we adopted the pland 
strongly urging each new employee of the compaiy 
to take membership in the association. This method 
of securing members, of course, has proved tt 
mendously prolific. While membership is not com 
pulsory, the benefits are so attractive that mo 
than 93 per cent. of all employees who did ! 
ready have all the protection they could afio 
carry, have been secured for membershi} 

“This has been an excellent protectio! 
men, as an employee can secure for the sma 
of $1 per month as high as $200 in benefits 
vear. 








brosperous association. 


r 5, 1914 


TON embel 
“Before making self-protection a part of the 
»plovees’ obligation upon entering our employ, the 


association was continually calling upon the 
embers for special assessments, and frequently ap- 
vealing to the company for contributions. Under 
he new plan we have had each year, after paying 
.i| claims, $2000 in the treasury. 
" “yr experience shows that as a rule the aver- 
»ve employee will not protect himself unless urged 
and while some employers contribute as 
50 per cent. of the premium to these asso- 
does not act as an inducement for the 
en to join. Given the proper organization, to- 
ether with due emphasis upon a man’s duty to pro- 
ect himself, and the responsibility of the success 


{ 
iu 


» a0 SU, 
cn as 


ih 


ations, 


the organization placed entirely upon the men, 
can count upon a 


most 
ha some- 
thing, whether it be in 

- effort in social 


Men appreciate 


costs 


wniel 


About five years 
ade a careful 
the number of 
were off work 

ght injuries, 
themselves 

re serious, but 
ugh the lack of 
tiseptic treat- 

merit id become in- 


ecte Our records Works’ 


ples of the Conditions of the Factory 


on an average as high as a half 

men were away from work daily for this rea- 

As it had always been our policy to pay wages 
Ta portion of the time lost by employees, through 
‘juries, this investigation revealed a condition that 
rPresented a two-fold loss. We reasoned that un- 
" proper antiseptic treatment these infections 
lua be reduced to a minimum, and not only would 


A 


~ Save the amount of the employees’ wages, but 

“© the greater loss occasioned by a decreased 
WHY THE WORKS’ HOSPITAL WAS PROVIDED 

he 


- Was not unusual to find some of our most 
wed and highest paid mechanics off work for sev- 
“ Gays because of infection caused by a slight 


a = se, and when you count what that may 
, _ Gecreased production, not only of the in- 
xa man himself, but also the possible hold up 
hs ‘der all along the line, it is not easy to de- 
“ane tne loss, 
“Fron 


the standpoint of cold business this con- 
inded a remedy. We at once set to work 


+ , 
“ON dem 
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and thoroughly equipped an emergency hospital and 
placed a regularly graduated physician and trained 
nurse in charge. Out of some 4000 cuts, bruises, 
sprains, etc., together with re-dressings to the num- 
ber of over 4000 last year in our plant, the infec- 
tions resulting did not average more than two per 
month. 

“We have so many calls from the homes of our 
employees on account of illness of the wife and chil- 
dren. It was quite common for some of our most 
valuable men to be away from work on this account. 
Now, instead of the men going home, the nurse is 
sent instead. Nine times out of ten she can be of 
far more assistance than could the father, and this 
not only saves the time the men would otherwise 
lose, but is also a great advantage to the compan) 


in having the men at 
work. Then, too, the 
nurse’s work among our 
women employees is 
valuable. What our doc 
tor is to our men, the 
nurse is to our women. 


They have 
confide in 
troubles, 


learned to 
her their 
and she is con- 
stantly being called upon 
for advice and service. 


AN EMPLOYEES’ RESTAI 
RANT 
“A recent and ex 


ceptionally 
feature of 


successful 


Hospital our welfare 


e Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columb Oy} 
é 


work has been the introduction of a 
equipped restaurant and dining room. A commit- 
tee of employees manage it. The purpose is to give 
the very best service for the lowest possible cost; 
and although failure was predicted by many, we 
have gone right ahead for four years giving excel- 
lent service at a most reasonable cost. 

“Everything to eat is of the home-cooking va- 
riety, and for a cost of from 10 to 20 cents a good, 
warm meal, served in the most wholesome surround- 
ings, can be secured. 3etween 500 and 600 are 
served each day, and our capacity is being strained 
to the point where we will soon be compelled to pro- 
vide larger quarters. The company does not con- 
tribute anything to this except to furnish the room 
and light and heat. All help is paid for out of the 
receipts and we are laying away a few dollars each 
week for improvements and depreciation of equip- 
ment. 


thoroughly 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


“Acting on the theory that a community is the 
most prosperous whose working people have the 
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most and best home life, and that the most and best 
home life conduces to the highest wages, the best 
education and training and the greatest prosperity 
of a community, our employees organized a build- 
ing, loan and savings association. We have now 
been operating this association for nearly three 
vears and have done over $200,000 business and 69 
employees have bought and built homes with this 
their own money. 

“We believe we should assist in every way we 
can to help our employees save their earnings. We 
are convinced that it is not so much the intense 
desire to squander as it is perhaps the lack of an 
immediate opportunity to save, that men do not save 
more. Saving money is largely a matter of realiz- 
ing its importance, and if we help foster any agency 
that will encourage this sentiment among our em- 
ployees, we believe it is our duty to do so. 

“The building and loan is a potent factor in not 
only helping the employee save his earnings through 
which he may get a home of his own, but is most 
profitable to us in establishing a more permanent 
constituency of desirable employees. 


A CO-OPERATIVE STORE 


“About three years ago our employees organized 
a co-operative store, in which is sold groceries, 
meats and provisions of all kinds. We also have 
our own bakery with a capacity of 3000 loaves of 
bread per day. We bake everything used in our 
restaurant and sell all we can bake to employees. 
Bread is sold for 4 cents per loaf and pies, cakes, 
‘ete., at equally reduced prices. Our employees are 
able to save about $10 per month per family over 
what they would have to pay at the regular dealers. 


Lunch-Me . Jeffre Restaurant. Wednesday, September 
th 1914 

Roast beef 04 Cake, pudding, custard 
Fried liver , 04 Gee ck dae : . .03 
Veal stew atte aati O4 PRU sews. ; . 03 
Spare rib dumplings .04 Sliced peaches . .03 
Mashed potatoes 03 Ice cream ... a 
Brown potatoes 03 Cantaloupe > sae 
Baked beans 03 Watermelon . 03 
Green beans... 05 Pumpkin pie . 03 
Potato salad . 03 sanana pie -—, 
Cold slaw .... 03 Apple pie .. on 
Pickled beets 03 Peach pie .. 03 
Stewed tomatoes 03 Cream custard pie 03 
Sliced tomatoes .. 03 Grape nuts . . 03 
Kale 03 Post toasties 03 
ND: Sosa a fe ao smite 03 Shredded wheat : 03 
Apple sauce .... - .03 Coffee’... . 03 
Stewed peaches .. : 03 Milk - 08 
Sliced cake ...... ; 01 Bread d butter, each... .01 
SOOKIOS 2... ce 01 


We have also started our own dairy and furnish 
morning milk every day for lunch. This is also sold 
at a reduced cost for a better quality. 

“All this work is carried on by employees, the 
building and loan being managed by a board of 
twelve directors and the other features of the work 
by different committees. 

“We feel that this is the kind of welfare work 
that pays—both our employees and ourselves. The 
men having full control gives them a confidence that 
could not be secured otherwise. We have now been 
conducting it long enough to know what it is and 
can be made. It is no longer an experiment. 

“You may ask of what direct benefit to us is 
it to have the doctor treat such ailments as colds, 
indigestion, headache, cramps, sore throat, boils and 
all the other ailments in the list. We answer for 
the very same reason that it pays us to prevent in- 
fection resulting from injury. For the reason that 
if a man is valuable to have in our employ, he is 
more valuable if he is in a good physical condition. 
If an employee has a headache or cramps, it is more 
profitable to have him treated at our own plant, re- 
lieved of his suffering, and sent back to work within 
an hour, than it is to have him lose a whole day. 
Then, too, the work our doctor does in the way 
of preventing illness among our employees by pre- 
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scribing when the first symptoms are e\ |< 


ent, Car 
not be over-emphasized. Dozens of ¢; af th 
kind have been brought to our attention. Tho ,,, 
are more and more taking the doctor ints tho;, 


fidence, and he is teaching them, in ma) 
to live better physically. 

“Now the question is asked: ‘Afte di 
pay?’ Our own experience answers emphatica 
the affirmative. Welfare work is far-reaching 
includes something more than merely }) 
cess, for it affects the moral and material welfay, 
of any community. We may rightly emp} ‘4 
good business of any such policy; but after a) 
is an element of sentiment interwoven through 
the industrial fabric, the absence of which yw, 
be seriously felt. A business policy that absolyte 
ignores all feeling of sentiment is not desira}), 
There are contributory causes for business syeees 
and they are fostered by a system of n 
which recognizes in every one of us a closer ¢ 
than that which can be measured by any pecuniar 
relationship. The dollar does purchase perfunctor 
service, but it cannot and never will secure of jts 
loyalty and goodwill.” 


anagement 


Calorimetric Determination of Fatigue of Metals 


In a recent report C. E. Stromeyer, chief engines: 
of the Manchester Steam Users’ Association, England 
deals with a new method of testing the fatigue of 
metals. It is carried out by calorimetric determina. 
tions, based on the consideration that there is prac. 
tically no internal friction in perfectly elastic mate. 
rials such as steel. 

A tuning fork will continue to vibrate in a vacuum 
for a long time, whereas with tuning forks of bras 
or cast iron, materials slightly plastic, internal work 
is done and the vibrations soon die out, because the 
repeated strainings are associated with what may be 
called molecular friction. This friction will also occur 
in steel and other elastic materials if the stresses to 
which they are subjected exceed their elastic limits; 
and as mechanical friction is converted into heat it 
seemed probable that if a test piece were subjected to 
fatigue stresses and provision were made for measur- 
ing any heat which might be generated, then it would 
be found that up to a certain limit, up to which the 
material was perfectly elastic, no heat would be gen- 
erated, but that if that limit were exceeded the result 
ant internal friction would produce heat which might 
possibly be detected by sensitive galvanometers, ané 
thus the limiting stress, or fatigue limit, would & 
found. 

The method used was to surround the test piect 
with a loosely fitting sleeve of thick india rubber, 
pass a small stream of water along the annular space 
between the test piece and this tube, and to measure 
the difference of temperature between the inlet an 
outflow. When a difference of about 0.01 deg. ©. wa 
noticed the fatigue limit was supposed to have bee 
reached, but the fatigue stresses were slightly '™ 
creased to confirm this indication. The difference “ 
temperature between inlet and outflow would now © 
considerable, but would generally disappear again ' 
the alternating stresses were reduced below the limit. 
The calorimetrically determined fatigue limits we™ 
generally very clearly defined, and may be depended 
upon as being nearly correct. Further, they agree ™ 
markably well with the fatigue limits found by e'™ 
polation of series of tests carried to the point of frac- 
ture. 

Mr Stromeyer considers that, by this new prec’ 
fatigue testing has been placed on the same practice 
footing as tensile, torsion, bending and impact testi! 
It seems to possess the great advantage that the 
tigue limits are determined with great certain a 
well as that the fatigue-testing process has been sag 
shortened. Such a test can be carried through ™ 
to two hours, whereas the process involving the 5 
ture of half a dozen test pieces requires many hours. 
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REMOVAL OF SHIP'S BOILERS 


bce Ma ‘ the Oxy-Acetylene Torch to Over- 
. e Small Size of Hatchway 


" e United States revenue cutter Semi- 
ergoing repairs at Arundel Cove, Md., 
large boilers were cut out of the hold 
.etvlene torch. This work involved 

of cut in plate averaging 1 in. in 
| the acetylene was supplied by a gen- 
b. capacity, made by the Alexander 
pany, Baltimore, Md. 
rs removed were of the Scotch marine 
— mprised the complete original battery 
the ship was built and before the deck 
is la overhauling the vessel, new Babcock 

& WV oilers were installed, and on account of 
e of the boiler hatch, which did not pro- 

h clearance for the removal of the old 
thout dismantling, the oxy-acetylene cut- 
ess was employed to reduce them to sec- 

at could be readily handled. Each of the 

ers was approximately 13 ft. in diameter and 
deep from front to rear. The shell was made 
steel and the heads were 15/16-in. metal, 

plate was used for the back connec- 

he furnace section. Cuts were made on each 
lers as shown in the accompanying sketch, 

p was first removed by making a cut 

the upper third of the circumference, front 

k and then making five longitudinal cuts 
across the free section, front and back. The upper 
third of the front and back plates was then cut into 
three sections, each of which was lifted out com- 
plete without removing the stays. The middle or 
tube section was next cut into four parts after the 
shell had been removed at the sides. In dismantling 
his section, cuts had to be taken in the back con- 
nection plates corresponding to those in the front 
and rear heads. The boiler tubes were removed in- 
tact. The lower or furnace section was removed in 
three pieces, each being cut loose at the ends around 





Generator Which Was Used, Installed on the 
sel. The Gas Supplied Was Led Down the 
Hatchway Through a Hose 
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one of the furnaces, and the bottom section of the 
boiler shell was finally removed in four pieces 
When the pieces of steel were cut free, they wer 
hoisted through the hatch with the aid of a gin pol 
rigged on the deck and loaded on a scow alongside 
the cutter. 

The removal of the boilers involved the cutting 
of a total of approximately 1000 ft. of plate, aver 
aging 1 in. in thickness, with a maximum of 31 


) 
‘ 


in. at points where there were butt joints in the 
boiler shell reinforced by 1-in. straps on both sides. 
A thick layer of paint on the entire outer surfaces 
of the boilers and a coating of scale on the interior 
added to the difficulty of cutting. The working 
quarters, which of necessity were rather cramped, 
were an additional handicap to the making of rapid 
progress. The total time occupied in cutting up and 
removing the boilers was 64 hr., divided into eight 
working days of equal length, but as approximately 
half the time was occupied in preparing for new 
cuts and clearing away the sections of the boilers 
the actual cutting time probably approximated 
30 hr. 

The acetylene generator was located on the main 
deck beside the boiler hatch, as illustrated, and the 
steel oxygen supply cylinders were placed on the 
boiler deck convenient to the two iron workers de 
tailed from the revenue cutter service depot to ope 
ate the cutting torches. Hose lines of sufficient 
length were provided to enable the operator t 
reach any point on the boilers 


Announcement is made that 500 business men, 
bankers, lawyers, economists and railroad officials will 
meet at Chicago, November 13 to diseuss a number of 
railroad problems, including the plan just proposed by 
President Ripley of the Atchison for doing away with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and establishing 
a regional group system with Governmental repre 
sentation. Doubtless all of the merits and defects of 
the proposed new plan for regulating the railroads will 
be brought out at that meeting which will last for two 
days. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has built a steel cabir 
car at its Altoona shops for the use of freight train 
crews. This car, which constitutes the last link in the 
chain of all-steel equipment for this railroad, will be 
used on the different divisions experimentally to dete 
mine its fitness for freight service before work or 
others is started. The car contains bunks, lockers, a 
refrigerator, stove and lavatory, and will accommodate 
eight men. 








Manufacturing with a Planning Departmey 


Routing, Scheduling and Dispatching Work in 
Different General Classes of Manufacturing— 
The Example in the Franklin Automobile Works 






BY GEORGE DE A. BABCOCK* 


Productive effort in industrial processes will in- 
‘lude the following requirements as indicated by 
orders and work. These are arranged from the 
lowest to the highest order in manufacturing effi- 
ciency: 


(one oraer for one piece, the piece hever to be reproduced 
One order for several pieces never to be reproduced. 
Repeat orders at irregular intervals for one or a few 
pieces. 
Repeat orders at irregular intervals for many pieces 
Repeat orders at uniform intervals for one or a few pieces. 
Repeat orders at uniform intervals for many pieces 
Contiviuous or standing orders for the same piece 


Any industry may have one or more in combina- 
tion of these classes of efiort. 

In any analysis of the industry this should be 
considered, the industry classified into the above 
classes and a control plan devised in such a manner 
as will secure the best results for each class. A 
general control plan will then be devised to relate 
the classes. 


WHEN PLANNING WORK IS JUSTIFIED 


Costs are generally taken as an index of manu- 
facturing efficiency, and by comparison, measures 
of such efficiency. Part costs are in general com- 
posed of labor and material plus certain indirect 
expenses as taxes, depreciations, assessments, etc. 
Labor cost is composed of two elements: rate paid 
labor and time taken. 

An equation for cost may be expressed as: 


C (RT M) (mrt nm) +A 

in which 

Cost 

Rate per hour of planning labor 

Hours of planning labor demanded 

Materials used by planning labo 
VY=Number of pieces in each order 

Rate of operating labor per ho 

Hours of operating labor per pie 
=Value of material in the piece 

All other expenses chargeable to the orde 


This cost by the elimination of material and the 
value A can be expressed as: C TR-+ nrt. The 
similar cost when the work is done by special skilled 
labor may be expressed as C, = mr, ts, in which the 
terms have the same value as in the previous equa- 
tion, except that r, is the rate per hour of the spe- 
cial skilled labor and ¢, is the time taken per piece 

n) by that labor. 

If C,=C, and the number of pieces n remain 
the same, » or the number of pieces which will 
cost the same in the two cases will be 


TR 
n= — -—_——— 
Yetz—rt 

or it will equal the planning cost divided by the 
difference in unit labor cost. Assume as an ex- 
ample: 
r=$ ti 
R—50 cents per hour 

35 cents per hour. 
r——22 cents per hour 

0.5 hr. 

9.1 hr 
Then a &8§xK50+(3 0 SS 0.1) Be 
 *Production manager, H. H. Franklin Mfg. Company, 


Syracuse. This article is based on a 


paper read before the 
Efficiency Society, Lake Placid, N. Y., 


Se ptembe we A 


l“or any more than 26 pieces, plann 
more economical than without planning. [ess than 
this, planning would not be so economical. The 
above calculations assume that in a production of 9 
pieces of this particular part, if we carefylly vlan 
so that untrained labor can perform its operating 
on the part, in a very short time the total cost will 
be exactly equal to the same accomplishment on the 
part but pereformed by a skilled workman who does 
his planning at his machine, and is assisted by jngj. 
rect labor. The most difficult item to determine js 
the time t, which will be required by the skilleg 
workman to perform his operation on each part, 

The equations will greatly assist the chief 
planner to determine how his work shall be dis. 
tributed. Planning is usually applied and the cost 
distributed through indirect labor or overhead 
This is due to the fact that the time elements of 
planning are very small and that no standard units 
for comparison are available. Few managers have 
any appreciation of these units, but endeavor to 
suppress all moneys paid for special! planning labor 
in favor of allowing the untrained and probably in- 
efficient workmen to perform it. In this case | 
mean inefficiency with reference to planning effort 
only. 

Two classes of effort are usually required in per- 
forming work. They are mental and manual. The 
analysis of work into these two classes and its dis- 
tribution to properly trained persons is the funda- 
mental of planning management. If any work be 
subdivided into its smallest elements and these ele- 
ments be grouped in order of manual requirement, 
it will usually be found that much of the work be 
ing performed by skilled manual labor can be as 
well, or perhaps better performed by indirect labor; 
in some cases in a higher mental scale, and in other 
cases in a lower mental scale. The labor supply of 
this country, and in fact of the world, contains 4 
complete range from the highest to the lowest in the 
order of mental ability and of manual dexterity. 

Since the labor cost of any work is the rate paid 
labor times the time taken, the combination of these 
two fundamentals must be carefully considered in 
estimating from an analysis. The second factor, 
time, is so usually the unknown and therefore such 
an uncertain one that managers are inclined to dis- 
tribute their classes of work on the basis of rate 
only. This is unsound. 

The world lacks woefully information as to unit 
times for standard efforts. Tremendous inefficien- 
cies exist due to the fact that one manager atter 
another must go to extraordinary costs in securing 
the same information. This does not in any sense 
enrich our industrial world, either through capita! 
or labor. 


y wi } 
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ROUTING, SCHEDULING AND DESPATCHING BRIEFLY 


DEFINED 


Routing is to learn and plan for each element 0! 
each part—form, material, method, precedence, 


quantity, time and place—as well as the relation 0! 
the elements to each other. Any part may contain 
any number of elements which may be similar oF 
dissimilar in form or function. 
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vill decide for: 


iwing or sample 
chemical composition, 
her specification 


physical properties, 


machines, tools or fixtures and way of handl- 
the order in which work upon the elements 
ed 

number of pieces in the unit lot advised by 

' 

tion of effort on each element of each lot 


nt or department and machines 


ties of the routing department will in- 


ied -bove determinations with other features 
¢ mi e peculiar to a particular industry. In 





material so that it 
chining or assembling or both and still 
onomical investment of capital; to be 
ich as is machined to the shop at the proper 
t onomical lot sizes; to finish the parts 
consistent with good workmanship, and 
ill parts to the assembly floor and insure 
the finished car, is with the H. H. Frank 
taken care of to a great extent by the 
scientific management and the contro 


purchase 


is ready at the 


os ec 


nsists of, say, two parts: the vehicle and 


ngine in the vehicle Taking the engine 
rocess of division further, it will be seen 
nsists of several groups of parts which 
sions; these divisions in turn compris« 

be called sections; the sections are com- 
smaller groups which may be called sub- 
down to the individual pieces. To illus 
retor constitutes something which may be 
ete and attached to the otherwise complete 


iretor division may consist of three or four 
gether with individual parts are led 
complete carburetor. 


assemble: 


emselves are large frames containing 
orizontal strips Across the top of eacl 
THE CONTROL BOARDS IN THE H. H. 


ll specify all effort that may have a 
fluence upon these requirements. The 
| show such duties as have been speci- 
irticular manufactory. 
g is the determination of the rate, with 
me and quantity, at which elements 
This section will translate the gen- 
the management into detail orders 
ment. It will perform the necessary 
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clerical work and give such instructions as will be 
needed to accomplish its requirements. 

Dispatching provides for the execution of 
orders of the schedules section with methods 
vided by the routing section. 
tion will deliver the detailed 
schedule section with respect to each element, to the 
staff and line of the shops. 


In general, this sec 


instructions o1 tne 


ROUTING FOR DIFFERENT CLASSES OF MANUFACTURIN( 


The requirements with respect to routing of 
classes of productive effort are for: 
Class a: That a routing department compile in- 


the 


core 


i 


frame is an adjustable Sliding up ] ran 
parallel with the strips oss piece l ! 
1djustable scales in it 
Each horizontal strip has fastened t t sev 1 } 
A small number of the | é 
majority are black Kach 1 ‘ trip re ts rt re 
quired in a finished r, Wi e each wv | ent 
issemb!i i the parts 
t Eacl these assemblies forms « f 
S tions or S nrevic ‘ 
Taking il bla K 
several block t ed t t I I £ 
etl Tr & } Y 
piece from the ( pur e tot 
r ay for use issemb!l @ ti 
h left } 1] side reé | ‘ 
of the material r n | 
strip represent ¢ } ‘ 
or strips at the rig I ‘ I f l r 
Tt spac Q of t} ~ I I 
themselves te ri ! f 
lath I t 2 
tioned hh eal I } 
} ; @ hes 
nediat hove tt 
rive! « 7 whether ' rt hehis . att 
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structions from data previously accumulated with 
respect to the least possible time element of the 
part, or that a workman whose training and ex 
perience has been sufficient, will plan at the machine 
for the element upon which he is operating or is to 
operate. Such a man must be highly skilled in 
manual operation, so that while performing on one 
element he can plan for the next. It is necessary) 
that the man be manually skilled whether working 


Pyare 
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with or without previous planning. A limited num- 
ber of pieces will not allow the spoiling of one for 
the sake of experience. 

Class b: The routing department will proceed as 
for a (one order for several pieces). In this case 
the reproduction after the first piece will require 
manual labor only. If the pieces are in sufficient 
quantity so that the operator will have a long period 
of manual labor, it will be impossible to take advan- 
tage of his mental ability efficiently on this particu- 
lar work. The problem is how most efficiently to 
use the mental training of this man during the time 
he is operating. 

Class c: The routing department will proceed as 
in a, or may secure their data from the accomplish- 
ment of a skilled workman. With the probability 
of the repetition of the order it is unwise, after the 
first order, to have a workman plan while accom- 
plishing the manual labor. 

Classes d, e and f: The routing department will 
provide for this time as in c. 

Class g: The method of routing will be as before 
except that exact analysis will be so applied that the 
time of each element of a part will be exactly the 
same, and also that the machines and tools will be 
very highly developed. 


SCHEDULE FOR THE DIFFERENT CLASSES 

The scheduling will be accomplished as follows: 

Class a: By estimate of the schedules depart- 
ment based on previous knowledge of similar parts. 
It may be based on a promise estimated by the 
workman from previous experience. 

Class b: Will be similar to a; in addition, the 
‘time taken to prepare and finish the first piece can 
be used as an estimate of the time in which all the 
pieces should be finished. 

Class c: The schedules after the first perform- 
ance will be based upon this and succeeding per- 
formances; or, as before, may on estimate by the 
workman in conjunction with previous records. 

Class d: Similar to c. The scheduling of classes 
c and d may be governed on a maximum-minimum 
basis, with orders emanating from the finished parts 
stock room. The frequency of orders depends upon 
the rate of depletion of stock to a standard mini- 
mum. The reduction of this stock is, however, 
caused by customers’ orders, and the minimum may 
be reached at widely varying periods of time. The 
quantity which is usually ordered, if the stock is 
maintained at the lowest possible value, is that 
amount which is estimated to satisfy sales while 
a new lot is being manufactured. 

There is no satisfactory way of scheduling irreg- 
ular orders. It is desirable to systematize the man- 
ufacture even if it necessitates an extraordinary ef- 
fort to secure a uniform demand in order to do so. 
It may be economy to manufacture uniformly (in, 
limited quantities) without regard to demand, but 
upon anticipation, z.e. small lots manufactured at 
uniform intervals. Provision for unexpected de- 
mand would be made by extra orders at frequent in- 
tervals. With proper proportioning of regular or- 
ders such irregular orders could be reduced to a 
very small percentage of the total effort. 

Classes e and f: By a type of control as men- 
tioned in paper before the National Metal Trades 
Association by the writer under date of April 29, 
1914, and published in The Iron Age essentially in 
full, beginning July 4, 1914. 

Class g: Schedules under this plan will in gen- 
eral be set by the capacity of the equipment and the 
time of each element as determined by the routing 
division. This assumes the part to be manufactured 


continuously over the same operations. It requires 
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the simplest type of scheduling but ands 
highest type of routing. It is the eff ni on 


type of manufacture, for by it practi: 
tal and manual work can be separated and +) ., 
tain a large output for a given input : 


ONE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF TH 


An application of these suggestions is sh ’ 
the method of planning as used by the H. H Fray k. 
lin Mfg. Company to supervise the production 
automobiles. Considerable reference was mage + 
this plan in the writer’s paper before the Nation, 
Metal Trades Association. j 

At the beginning of this work a study of the 
plan of supervision developed the fact that the 
manufacture consisted almost entirely of class 

and d, i.e. “repeat orders at irregular interval 
for one or a few pieces,” and “repeat orders at jp. 
regular intervals for many pieces.” This was cop. 
sidered undesirable for the extensive manufacture 
which was being done. It was caused by: |—4 
variety of models and consequently of parts, in small 
quantities. 2—A schedule of shipments for finished 
product which was affected by the seasons and was 
thus irregular. 

The quantity of production was sufficient to give 
economical returns under good shop practice and, in 
fact, the company was enjoying prosperity. It be 
ing their desire, however, to reduce the sale prices 
of the product to the lowest possible point an entire 
revamping of methods was considered. Briefly the 
following method was pursued: 

The time taken to perform each operation on 
the part at each machine was determined by esti- 
mate or by actual practice. The operation time 
were then grouped by machines. A study of the 
grouping indicated too large a variety to be able to 
manufacture under class g, i.e continuous or stané- 
ing orders for the same piece. This was due to the 
fact that the product is high in quality and requires 
a great amount of careful workmanship. The initial 
materials are costly. The lowest possible sale price 
is therefore larger than that for a cheap product 
and the demand is necessarily considerably less. 

Through a simplification of models and a change 
in the deliveries of the finished product to our sales 
organization we were able to modify the effort anc 
bring it in to next to the highest class of manufae- 
turing effort, f, i.e. “Repeat orders at uniform i 
tervals for many pieces” with a small proportion & 
the product under the class g “continuous or stan 
ing orders for the same piece.” Since, however! 
there was but a relatively small amount of the latter 
class, or of the first or irregular classes, we decide 
to plan our main control for the one class only, the! 
is f. 

All irregular classes such as tool work, mach 
repair, manufacture of sundry parts, plant repal’ 
etc., are segregated in a separate shop. Class 
or continuous production is considered and com 
trolled as for class f. All cases of class e¢ are 
viously controlled as for class f. I shall not discus 
the control plan for irregular classes, since we 
not completed this as yet in our works, and the 
are many excellent examples, such as the Link->* 
Company, Tabor Mfg. Company, Watertown Arse! 
and others that have long been in operation. 


ne 


THE PLAN IN DETAIL 


The engineering division after consultation ¥ 
the routing division furnishes the producing ™ 


ee ; . and pat 
vision with a complete set of assembly ané 
drawings of a given car. The drawings conte" 


information required by the producing divisio? ™ 


i 
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by form, material and arrangement. 
manager, sales and works manager de- 
given schedule consisting of the num- 
d types for each month for a certain 
jules and drawings are furnished by 
request of the producing division. 
are received by the chief schedules 
ords their receipt and submits them 
‘department. The routing department 
e drawings, decides on the form of 
to use, plans operations and prepares 
iata and information as is shown by the 
ts of their department. 
edules section lays out the control board 
the operation sheets they erect and 
repare the control board. 
as each part is erected a manufacturing 
tten for it. The date tape on the board 
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rhe despatch racks and planning 


in one office 
the individual jobs to the different machines in the 


now veen arranged 


factory is to be done by pneumatic tubes and the 
entire clerical organization is in one cente) \ 
moves are posted directly to the b ter 
mediate record is used 
CONCLUSION 

[It is very important that ea nage 
Keep in mind the fact that forn ! it the 
tribution of detailed instructions to particular pet 
sons for the solution of the manags probler 
These problems differ in practically every differ 
industry and sections of the industr It not wise 
for a manager to consider the use of detailed form 


which have been planned by another manager unt 
it has been determined that the problems to which 
they are to be applied are identicall 


th 
Une 





which one of the machine shops is controll r 
ve been written for the workmen and these time irds represent bot ‘ 
vhich will come to them next The substations ars in f t learing ouses ! 
vhere the work is done The information as to whe na how t« lo the wor 
work is done the information to tl Il ron 


determine dates for all events. The man- 
g order is indexed by the drawing number 
a lot number. On a record sheet which 

th the face copy of the manufacturing 

e schedules section enters the total quantity 
t which is detailed from the general man- 
lule. As each manufacturing order for 
ritten, the quantity of the order is de- 
total. As serap and losses occur, 
liverted for various reasons they are 


tne 


total, thus keeping a perpetual bal- 
able to order.” As one part schedule 
er is secured to replace it. 

e of writing the manufacturing order, 
tten the stores issue, the lot move tag 


inies the goods, and a move ticket to 
erial into the shop. When the material 
the shop, a set of job cards are writ- 
sted to the machines in the despatch 
uute of the part over the machine is 
e control board. The first operation 
sted in a compartment “At the Ma- 
ther operation tickets are posted in a 
On the Floor in Process.” 


Above all things form or method must not be mi 
taken as essential, but rather that the manager 
orders, no matter what they be, are exact! arried 
out. 
Discussion by Robert T. Kent 

Mr. Babcock’s paper puts I new gni 
feature which has always been a matter of mors 
less dispute between the advocates and opponent 
of scientific management This the question a 
to when it will pay to plan work in advance f 
skilled workers. The opponents of entifi 


agement take the ground that in the great majorit 
particularly 
repetitive, the time 


of cases, those cases nere work 


expended in and the cost of the 


planning room more than overbalance the economie 
effected by the planning Mr. Babcock’s reduct 
of the matter to a mathematica! formu ' ner! 
anvone to ascertain when it will be ecor t 
in advance and when money will be lost b » de 

It is dangerous, however, for hop whict 
started in to plan in advance the work tf its « 
ployees to operate with work partly planned the 
planning room and partly left to the tiative of 
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the workman. One of the most important functions 
of the planning room is the scheduling and routing 
of work. Were, say, one-half of the product of a 
factory to be planned and the balance unplanned 
because the number of identical pieces was below 
the number indicated as economical by the formula, 
the factory schedule would soon be in utter confu- 
sion. The time expended and cost of planning an 
individual item is the least important factor in the 
case. The principal object to be aimed at is the 
smooth running of the factory, and, so far as pos- 
sible, uniform production. 

Planned work can be counted on to pass through 
a certain operation at a predetermined time. This 
has influenced the general production of the factory 
in two directions: It makes certain that the part 
"nder consideration will arrive at an assembly point 
at the proper time for assembly into a group or com- 
pleted product without delay either to itself or to 
other parts, the movements of all having been co- 
ordinated; it ensures that machines will be available 
at the time they are needed for regular product of 
the factory. 


FAVORS PLANNING FOR ALL WORK 


Considering the latter phase of the question, it 
is obvious that were an operation of the work not 
planned, but left to the initiative and judgment of 
the workman, the workman might easily keep the 
machine occupied, which, according to the schedule 
of the planning room, was required at that time for 
a job of far greater importance. Were the work- 
man to continue in his occupancy of the machine, 
it would throw the schedule awry. On the other 
hand, were he to give place to the work scheduled 
for that machine, there would exist the possibility 
of his remaining idle until the machine was again 
vacant, or if he should be transferred to other work, 
the unplanning job might possibly be overlooked and 
delayed until it had caused trouble. In the writer’s 
opinion, the only safe rule is to plan all the work or 
none of it. This opinion is confirmed by experience 
of several factories with which the writer is fa- 
miliar and which had adopted the expedient of send- 
ing simpler jobs into process without preliminary 
planning. In every case it was found that work in 
the end proved more costly than if it had been 
planned in advance. 


SEPARATE SHOP FOR SPECIAL WORK 


One other feature of Mr. Babcock’s paper which 
deserves special and serious consideration by manu- 
facturers is the statement that all irregular classes 
such as tool work, machine repair, manufacture of 
sundry parts, etc., are segregated in a separate shop. 
No factory which makes a regular line of product 
manufactured either for stock or upon order, can 
afford to have its regular line of production broken 
into by special orders, no matter how important the 
customer may be. The injection of a special order 
into a regular manufacturing schedule, may easily 
work untold harm so far as keeping the regular 
stock product up to the minimum requirements of 
good commercial practice. By this I do not mean 
the order for special work which comes in and which 
is planned in advance and takes its place in the regu- 
lar production schedule of the factory. Even though 
it is not in accordance with the regular line, a special 
order makes little or no disturbance to the factory 
schedule as all its variations from the regular prod- 
uct are known and planned for in advance. 

It is the “must” order which comes, having been 
promised by the sales department to a favored cus- 
tomer on a certain date, and this without the con- 
sultation with the factory, that raises the disturb- 


ber 5. 194 


ance. It means that the production | 
break up his schedule irrespective of th. 
of lots in process, in order to release +} 
needed for the execution of the specia! 


ager Must 
IMportanee 


* Maes 
© Machines 


rder, yor 
a disturbance of the regular schedule a Bm 
lines of work may require two or thre: months : 
correct. It is difficult to estimate the dollar. 5. 
cents damage thereby done. If the specia| work is 
of sufficiently great volume to form a valuabj ne . 
tion of the company’s business, it should be. as os 


ommended by Mr. Babcock, segregated jy separate 
factory. Even here it should be compelled to follow 
the regular routine of planning and s heduling be. 
fore being put in process. As every job going 
through this separate factory would do so by the 
direct orders of the sales department, the produc 
tion manager would be freed from a burden whic 
he is to-day compelled to carry and which does asl 
belong to him, namely, the responsibility of pushing 
through special order ahead of stock production 
which is the regular business of the factory, 


Reply by Mr. Babcock 


I am not satisfied that my equation or mathe. 
matical statement will permit “any one” to ascertajy 
the relative economy. It is more in the sense 
suggestion as to the component factors which entey 
into the problem. I can appreciate that it will tak: 
a pretty good man to estimate the time f,; i.e. the 
time which skilled labor will require in which t 
do its work, but an approximation of this time car 
easily be considered and used to some extent. 

In a careful reading of my paper it will be no 
ticed that I do not advocate in any way the mixing 
of labor for which planning is done and for whic 
planning is not done. I wish to give a typical illu: 
tration of what I mean by unplanned work: Both 
our wood and metal pattern makers do their work 
without planning and we charge no overhead what- 
ever to their work. We do use the mental capacity 
of the workmen as the planning brains for their 
department. All other lines of work, like tool mak 
ing, sundry parts manufacture, are made in a sepe- 
rate shop which will be planned for as mentioned 

Mr. Kent has made one wrong assumption where 
he says that “If one-half of the product of the fac- 
tory was planned and the other unplanned it would 
be difficult to produce.” It is not difficult at all t 
do job work and planned work at the same machine 
if the planned work has the right of way. | am 
glad that Mr. Kent discussed the segregation of ir 
regular work from regular manufacturing Wor 
and I am satisfied that it is one of the biggest move 
that a manufacturer can do if he is an extensivé 
manufacturer. 


the 


The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company’s report for 
year ended June 30, 1914 shows that gross earning 
in all departments were $17,803,025, and for the pre 
ceding year $24,315,887, making a decrease this yet! 
of $6,512,862. Of this decline $3,505,497 occurred ® 
the steel and iron department and $3,007,364 in the 
coal branch of the company’s operations. A deficit © 
$905,968 is recorded. The production in all branche 
shows a great decrease, coal output dropping 1,0. 
tons, pig iron 147,584 tons, finished iron and steel ! 
592 tons and coke and iron ore approximtely 2." 
tons each. The reduced demand for steel and the c# 
strike share the responsibility for the bad showine 
made. 


(i, 


‘a 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, \¢’*""" 
Ohio, has taken an order from the Cincinnati, Hamiltor 
& Dayton Railroad for a car dumper to % ed 
at Toledo, Ohio. This will be a steam-driven plant*™ 
the contract includes a 500-hp. boiler. 
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COKE OF THE CUPOLA DUMP* 


‘ao the Burned Coke in New Charge Owing 


Using 
to Low Sulphur Content 
BY W. J. KEEPt 
, mon practice among foundrymen to 
..:0 the half-burned coke from the cupola drop and 
+ the man on the charging platform use it as 


+. nleases Without weighing. As it is water-soaked 
+? vould not be correct and as it has been 
e, it should not again be charged 
‘inst the cupola fuel consumption. It is de- 
rable, of course, to charge no more iron and coke 
" essary to make the last iron good. At 
nest, considerable iron will remain unmelted or will 
ho cast in the pig bed. A corresponding amount of 
W e left over, but much of this fuel is 
the sharp blast and hot cupola at the 
The best practice is to decrease 
ke on the last three charges and frequently 
t charge of iron can be melted without the 
coke, the heat in the cupola walls being 
ent to melt the iron. The coke left over is 
nsidered of much value and it certainly does 
ppear to have much fuel value. 


end of the neat. 


BURNED COKE LOW IN SULPHUR 


production of a certain grade of iron, it 
nd desirable to have the sulphur run as 
ssible and the cars of coke containing ex- 
low sulphur were saved for that pur- 


pose. When we previously used Connellsville coke 
t was considered desirable to have the ash content 
out 10 per cent., so that the coke would satis- 
wtorily carry the weight of the burden. Rarely 
was the sulphur less than 0.75 per cent., and fre- 
quently it was 1 per cent. or more. The by-product 


coke which we are now using has a firm structure 
, low percentage of ash. One morning it oc- 
i to me that the burned coke should be high in 
d low in sulphur and if so it should be 
harged on the bed. I took samples of by-product 
from the car from which the half-burned coke 
was taken and sent it to the producer to obtain 
on of his chemist to ascertain the analyses 

th the burned and the unburned coke. 

He reported that the partially-burned coke is 
higher in ash than the average coke and for that 
reason would not be quite so good for melting iron. 
Un the other hand, it is lower in sulphur than the 

irned coke, and for this reason it would be 
mor desirable for melting iron than fresh coke. 
‘Apparently the sulphur is imparted to the iron in 
4 gaseous state and not from the molten or slag 
state. If the burning coke is not disturbed, the coke 
its original shape fairly well, retaining the 

the carbon burns out, but in a cupola the 

ventured the opinion that the burden and 
vement downward would have a tendency to 
the ash somewhat from the coke during 


holds 


CHEMIST’S REPORT 


ihe renort 


of the chemist follows :—A sample of 
otained from the ovens containing 7.40 
sh and 0.902 per cent. sulphur. Several 
oke, about nutmeg size, were weighed, 
platinum dish and heated in a muffle 
Nearly two-thirds by weight of the 
imed, the volume remaining nearly the 
little of the ash fell off while the 
it remained undisturbed. The un- 


») the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 


f the Michigan Stove Company, Detroit 
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burned portion of the partly burned coke contained 
8.86 per cent. ash and 0.706 per cent. sulphur. The 
ash from the burned coke contained 0.152 per cent. 
The weight of the pieces taken was 20.4419 g., the 
amount burned off was 13.2741 g., and the unburned 


coke left weighed 7.1673 g. The ash balance fol 


lows: 
is} ‘ 

Ash in coke at start, e 
Ash in unburned “ke, g f 
Ash actually burned part, 2 S764 
Unaccounted for, g 

Sulphur Balance 
Sulphur in coke at start, ¢ i4 
Sulphur in unburned coke, eg O50 
Sulphur in ash, ¢ 0.0013 
Sulphur off in gas (b liff.), z 
0.1338 (0.1844 0.0506) of sulphur left 
Of this 99.03 per cent. went off in gas wl 


cent. remained in the ash 
ANOTHER TEST 

Another sample of coke was obtained containing 
ash 6.96 per cent., and sulphur 0.759 per cent. Sev 
eral pieces of this coke were placed on a fireclay 
cylinder standing upright. The coke rested on a 
screen, being heated by a blast lamp burning full 
blast for 11% hr. The results obtained were similar 
to those in the first test, although in this case some 
of the ash was disturbed in the coke by the blast 
The unburned coke contained 9.12 per cent. ash and 
0.686 per cent. sulphur. The ash from the burned 
coke contained 0.135 per cent. sulphur. Several other 
pieces of the coke were heated in the cylinder by a 
blast lamp for 2%, hr. and in this case the unburned 
coke contained ash 9.72 per cent., and sulphur 0.657 
per cent. This shows a still greater increase in the 
ash and a corresponding decrease in the sulphur. 

From these tests it is apparent that when coke 
is only partially burned, the unburned portion is 
higher in ash and lower in sulphur than the original 
coke. The ash will not fall off while the coke burns 
if undisturbed. Only 1 per cent. of the sulphur in 
the coke remains in the ash, the rest passing off in 
gas. Whether any of this sulphur is absorbed by 
the iron, and if so what amount, can best be de- 
termined by work on a cupola in actual operation. 
However, if iron melted in a cupola increased in sul- 
phur, it certainly must have taken it up from the 
coke, the limestone or from some other part of 
the charge. 

The samples of coke received from the Michigan 
Stove Company analyzed as follows: Fresh coke 
Moisture, 0.12 per cent.; volatile matter, 0.77 per 
cent.; fixed carbon, 91.43 per cent.; ash, 7.68 per 
cent., and sulphur, 0.582 per cent. Burned coke 
Moisture, 0.15 per cent:; fixed carbon, 91.07 per 
cent.; ash, 8.78 per cent., and sulphur, 0.527 per 
cent. 

Limestone nearly always contains some sulphur 
and this may have considerable bearing on the iron. 
The chemist ventured the opinion that it does so 
because much of the sulphur of the coke passes off 
in the gas, while the sulphur in the limestone would 
probably be partly at any rate, if not entirely, re- 
duced to calcium sulphide, which, being non-volatile, 
would tend to come in contact with the molten iron 
and give up its sulphur to it. 

The Lutz-Webster Engineering Company, Gray’s 
Ferry road and Thirty-first street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has just issued bulletin No. 4, giving data concerning 
its various compression tools. These have been found 
in practice to have many different applications, some 
not expected by the designers. 


The Logan Light & Power Company, Logan, W. Va., 
has been incorporated with $1,500,000 capital stock 
by George W. Stevens, Jr., E. S. Aleshire and others, of 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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Organizing and Managing a Foundry 


Rules That Help to Secure Maximum 

Results—Necessary Personnel—Duties of 

Executives—Correct Foundry Practice 
BY P. R. RAMP* 


The successful supervision of a foundry varies 
with its particular needs, but a close attention to 
details always repays. It is of vital importance 
that every man in charge of a portion of the work 
should know just what is expected of him and what 
he must expect of those under him. Especially must 
the responsibility for each detail of the work be 
placed upon the shoulders of some particular man 
who will be held accountable for it. 

With this in mind the following shop organiza- 
tion is suggested, to be varied, of course, to suit 
local conditions: 


SHOP ORGANIZATION 

Works- Manage! 
In charge of all foremen and shop work 

(;eneral Foreman 
In charge of foundry, core room, chipping room, cupolas, 
pattern makers, carpenters, laborers and pattern storage 
Will Act as Works Manager in his absence 

Assistant General Foreman 
Subject to General Foreman’‘s orders 

toreman Core Department 
In charge of core room, ovens, sand mixing, and every 
thing pertaining to the production of cores Subject to 
General Foreman’'s orders 

Foreman Chipping and Cleaning Department 


In charge of all chippers, and cleaners, sand blast oper- 
ators, grinders, and anyone employed in his department 
Will have charge of the shipment of all rough castings 
Will be in charge of auto truck Subject to General Fore- 
man’s orders 

Foreman of Laborers 
In charge of all laborers and helpers Subject to General 
Foreman’s orders 

Foreman ot Pattern Storage 
In charge of all patterns and core boxes, and subject to 
General Foreman's orders 

Cupola Man: 
In charge of all cupolas Subject to General Foremar’'s 
orders 

Watchmar d Engineers 
Will report to works manager when possible, otherwise, 
General Foreman 


The works manager is necessarily the connecting 
link between the foundry and the sales-office. His 
work embraces the entire activity of the plant, but 
the general foreman should have specific duties. 

DUTIES OF THE GENERAL FOREMAN 

Orders: Look over every new order, inspect 
the patterns and core boxes personally and decide 
how they are to be molded. Go over order sheets 
every morning carefully and catch every order that 
is not up to schedule. 

Production: Lay out the work for the following 
day the evening of the previous day, early enough 
to have flasks provided and cores made. Give at- 
tention to special rigging for new jobs and also to 
standard work with a view to increasing the output. 

Do a great deal of personal work among the 
molders and coremakers to stimulate an increased 
output. This is important. Have shipping depart- 
ment keep him informed daily regarding all back 
orders. Follow up cleaning department closely and 
prevent castings from lying around without being 
cleaned. Go over production sheet daily and keep 
the work going out according to schedule. 

Good Castings: Melt the iron hot and pour the 

*Works manager, the Quigley Furnace & Foundry Com- 


pany, Springfield, Mass A second article by the author 
will take up rules for cleanliness, accident prevention, ete. 


molds hot. Have pouring ladles skimmed. Insneet 
carefully sand, facing, cores, chaplets and i 
used. Do not trust any workman, but find out ; ; 
how he is doing his work. Instruct him has § his 
mold should be rammed, vented, gated, . clamped ay 
poured. Examine good and bad castings 
This is very important. 

Insist upon the approved and proven way 9 
molding against any molder’s individual preferences 

Bad Castings: Inspect daily all defective Cast- 
ings. Never allow a bad casting to go through with. 
out calling the molder’s attention to it, also the core 
maker’s. Bad castings are the most expensive 
things in a foundry. 

Clean Castings: Look out for labor costs, rough 
castings, core rods and finns inside of castings, et 
A poorly chipped casting is the cause of much lost 
business, 

Melting: Inspect daily charging floor. Plan : 
always re-melt the foundry scrap the day after it 
is produced, even if more pig iron is required t 
carry it. Check the melts and mixtures daily, as 
they are always going astray. Inspect the inside of 
the cupola daily and note by the lining how charg- 
ing is being done. Watch blast gauge during the 
heat. 

Core Room: Keep the sand mixture open at al 
times. For heavy work have cores well vented and 
well dried. Watch schedule closely and keep molds 
supplied with cores. 

Inspect daily all new castings, good or bad. 

New Business: Go over patterns carefully ani 
decide the cheapest and safest way to do the work 
Make all necessary rigging at once. Never allo 
a new job to drag, as upon good deliveries next t 
good castings depends the good will of every new 
customer. Use every effort to rush out new busi- 
ness. 

Care of Patterns: No up-to-date foundrymar 
should allow patterns and core boxes to lie around 
the shop. Keep them together stored in their proper 
places with core boxes, and in first-class repair. 

Shipping: Review orders daily and confer wit 
shipping department, especially regarding all r 
ports of shortages. 

Shipping department should watch back order 
carefully and report them and insist upon the cast 
ings being furnished. . 

Always remember that a chaser indicates ths 
the shop manager is not competent to keep the s!* 
tem working without outside help, which adds ' 
the expense of manufacturing. 

Memoranda: It is a good plan for the super 
tendent and foreman to make their own schedules 
One similar to the following is suggested: 


a 


daily 


Inspect defective castings and confer with moldet 
Inspect cupola and look over production sheet rel 
Test iron made the day before 

Look over all new orders 

Follow up all new business. 

Inspect castings reported clean and ready for ship 
Confer with shipping clerk as to back orders 
Visit every molder’s floor in the shop. 

See if patterns have been checked up to date 
Inspect cores made in core room. 

Visit cupola charging floor. 

Arrange for the next day’s work for molders 
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UTIES OF CORE-ROOM FOREMAN 


all cores are properly rodded, vented, 
led ed, pasted and blacked. 
coe that the cores required for the next day’s 
sted and made before the molder is ready 

This is important. 
detailed record of the work accomplished 
remaker every day and turn it into the 
og ame evening. 

itemize on a printed form each day all material 
sed in the core room. 

Correct any defect found in a core after it has 
eer) taken out of the oven. 

Keep a careful check on all cores required, and 
J] cores made. 
Arrange to have the larger cores delivered to a 
int where the molder can get them without too 


PF 


Keel 


ta 


ich lado! 
Insist that the patternmaker or pattern depart- 
ent keep the core boxes in good shape. 
Guard against the ill-usage of core boxes. 
Patiently inquire into the cause of complaints 
molders relative to poor cores, blow holes, etc. 
Be sure that the sand is properly mixed and 
tempered, and that the right proportions of the dif- 
ferent materials are used. 
Report the shortage of any material in time to 
ecelve more. 
Instruct a man to care for the fires in the ovens. 
Keep the core-room in a neat and clean condition. 
Be responsible for all work and actions of the 
en under him. 
Assume the responsibility for the cost per ton 
f good castings in core work. 
Return core boxes to the pattern storage or the 


e 
istomer, free from sand and dirt. 

' Lay out and order core arbors required. 

Li 

d Foundry Practice 


plovees must be in the shop when the whistle 


lhe use of the small hand rammer must be for- 
iden, except where it is absolutely necessary. 

Molders must mix their own facing sand. If 
they have a helper he may mix it under their direc- 
tion; but they should be responsible for its quality. 
‘he molder or machine operator should be re- 
red to take care of his tools, such as rammers, 
vels, riddles, pails and buckets. 
Each molder must make his own gaggers, ex- 
the dry sand molder, who will use wrought iron 


“very molder must skim for his partner. 

He must also lift for his partner. If the lift 
requires a “four-up” the molder next to his partner, 

the molder next to him who requires the lift, 

‘t help. If the lift requires a “six-up,” the next 

cer each way must assist. 

end of the shop is reached before enough 
e secured by this method, the first man on 
ier side of the gangway nearest to the lift 
assist. The foreman should instruct the mold- 
their partners are, and settle all disputes 
‘sing Trom any misunderstanding relative to lift- 


Tr 
y 


or 


vood pattern not in the sand should be 

‘0 the pattern platform at the end of the day’s 

the patterns are small the molder must 

nimself; if large and heavy, the molder 

that they are moved. He will be at all 
nsible for their removal. 

lider desiring a load of new molding 

ecure the permission of the foreman or 

', who will instruct the shop cleaner to 

s floor. The man whose duty it is to 
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deliver this will report to the cost clerk at the close 
of the day the quantity of sand delivered. His re- 
port will be the number of “wheelbarrow loads.” 
The foreman should furnish the cost clerk with the 
weight of a single wheelbarrow load. 

When a larger quantity of sand than can be 
hauled in a wheelbarrow is required the foreman 
should notify the labor foreman to deliver it; and he 
in turn should report the quantity delivered to the 
cost clerk. 

Every molder will be responsible for the tem- 
pering of his sand, if it has been cut over by the 
night man, he will be expected to inspect it before 
he uses it, and report any defect in the mixing. No 
excuse should be acceptable for bad work because 
some one else mixed the sand, because the molder 
must not use it if it is either too wet or too dry. 

No excuse can be accepted because a bar is loose 
in a cope and causes it to drop out when the mold 
is closed. Molders must be made to inspect their 
flasks before using them, and report any defect. 

The foreman should not allow molders to risk 
using defective flasks. This is important. It is 
the foreman’s duty to see that all ladles of metal are 
skimmed while the molds are being poured. 

Large pouring basins that create excessive 
foundry scrap should be forbidden, except where 
absolutely necessary. 

Molders should churn heavy risers on heavy cast 
ings to prevent shrink holes. They should not be 
allowed to let such risers freeze up before the mold 
has received sufficient feeding. 

Molders should be furnished rammers, with the 
standard size pean and butt. The handle should be 
made of l-in. iron pipe. The foreman should spe- 
cify the size of the pean and butt and see that they 
are made and used. 

When several men require the services of the 
crane at the same time, the foreman must allow the 
men to wait, as that represents the least loss to the 
company. 

No molder should be allowed to let his mold hang 
on the traveling crane while he is finishing it. 
Horses should be provided for him. 

Any mold that can be handled by four men must 
not be lifted by the traveling crane, and the fore 
man must discourage this practice at all times. 
This does not apply to shaking out at night. 

Small work in small flasks, such as is made on 
side floors, must not be poured off with the crane 
ladle, unless special provisions are made to make 
the practice successful. 

Molders must not allow their flasks to burn after 
the molds have been poured. 

The molder should not be excused for using poor 
cores and making bad castings. If the cores are 
either too hard, rough or too soft, or burned too 
much, or not properly vented, he must be held re 
sponsible. 


In an opinion handed down October 29 in the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey, Justice Kalisch held that 
President Wilson’s corporation laws of 1913, generally 
known as the Seven Sisters, prohibit the purchase of 
stock of a New Jersey corporation by a foreign corpora 
tion. This is a broader construction of the particular 
act in question than has heretofore been enunciated. If 
the view of Justice Kalisch is sustained it may develop 
that the Seven Sisters laws have been violated in num 
erous instances. 


The Marion Steam Shovel Company, American 
Hoist & Derrick Company and Western Wheeled 
Scraper Company have combined to build a warehouse 
at 1933 First avenue, Seattle, Wash., where each will 
carry a much larger stock than in the past. 































The Iron and Steel Institute at Birmingham 


Seventh General Meeting Unique in Inter- 
est and in Its Revelation of Recent De- 
velopments in the Industry in Alabama 


Iron and steel makers of the North have made many journeys to Birmingham, Ala. 
again the enthusiastic men who have cast in their lot with that district have shown its ri 
iron and coal to appreciative visitors. But the last week of October, 1914, brought the climax of 29 
of such inspections in the trip of the American Iron and Steel Institute to Birmingham 
seventh general meeting. 

One could scarcely err in overstatement of the satisfactions the week brought to ever 
in attendance. To begin with, there was perfect weather. All of every day the sun shone and th 
perature was in the sixties and seventies. The visitors were lodged at a hotel of metropolitan siz 
comforts. And leaving the first consideration until the last, throughout the three days they wer 
the hands of as accomplished and warmhearted a body of hosts as ever organized for the entertainn 
of such a gathering. 

About 300 members were in attendance. But for the unusual distance and time involved, ; 
speak of the leanness of business, many more would have gone. A few of those present, 
veterans like Joseph G. Butler, Jr., Capt. H. S. Chamberlain, S. T. Wellman and James Bowron, ¢ 
part in the memorable Birmingham trip of 1890, when the British delegation, including Sir | 
Lowthian Bell, was shown the resources of the district which was then looming up as the cheap 
producer of pig iron in the world. 

Some account follows of the two scheduled sessions of the Institute, of the dinner in the ev 
of the first day, of the two days of special train excursions to mines and works, and of social features 
that made notable and permanent additions to the number of Birmingham’s warm partisans. 

The address of Judge Gary was commented upon as one of the most noteworthy and arresting 
utterances he has ever made from the chair of the Institute. 

Apart from the meeting and speaking, perhaps the strongest impression made upon the visitors 
was that made by Birmingham itself and the splendid development of the important properties in 
environs since they fell into the hands of the Steel Corporation. 


tobe! 


Seventh General Meeting of the American Iron and Steel Institute when Called to Order at Birmingham, © 
President Gary 
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Location of Mining, Blast Furnace and Steel Works Operations in 


excursion train of the American Iron and Steel Institute on thence to Bayview, in the northwest corner of th: , to th e 
Y, October 30, went southwest of Birmingham, up Red Moun- acre reservoir of the Tennessee Company : fron view, ret 
Ishkooda, down the mountain and westward to Woodward, ing southward, to the American Steel & Wire ( ty’s pla 
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+> BIRMINGHAM GOUTHERN RAILROAD COMPANY'S TRACKS 
— <> COAL MINE SLOPES 
© COAL MINE SHAFTS 
© FON ORE mINES 
ce COKE OVENS 
CoD FURNACES 


1s in the Birmingham, Ala., District. 


the 325- Fairfield, which is south of Wylam; thence back to Birmingham. 
return- On Saturday a half-day excursion went directly west of Birming- 
lant at ham to the Thomas furnaces and then to Ensley. 
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stt ints at the Birmingham meeting went President Sloss-Sheffield Steel & lron Company, Birmingha) 
a ‘+hree main streams. A special train leav- ae a a el a 
as Si ork at 3:34 p.m. on Tuesday, October 27, cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, Burlington: N 
a ut 60 representatives of the East. It ar- Discussion by Paschal Shook, president Birming 
coal Birmingham Wednesday night. From Chamber of Commerce, Birmingham, Al 
eve a special train went out on Wednesday There is a growing feeling among members of 
, picking up the Pittsburgh contingent at the Institute that the meetings would be made more 
Cincil and arriving at Birmingham Thursday interesting by reducing the time allowance to 
1 The Chicago party came in two special writers of papers and discussions and making a 


hed to a regular Illinois Central train. 

eeting was held at the Hotel Tutwiler, the 
rest metropolitan pride of Birmingham, represent- 
vestment of over $1,500,000. Much of this 


tla scarcely be described as investment, for 
there ttle expectation of profit aside from inter- 
set on $600,000 of bonds, for a good many years. 


the low scale of operations in iron and steel, 
had an air of activity, though it 
it at the meeting that respecting the tariff 
other political issues sentiment has been 
there under the stress of tariff revision 


ngnam 


Gary opened the meeting in the banquet 
the Tutwiler at 10:30 on Thursday morn- 
address, which is given elsewhere, was 
to with marked attention and there were 
xpressions of approval as he developed his 
etween actual warfare and the destructive 
n which American steel masters not long 
triven to replace with co-operation. 


Papers and Discussions 


prepared programme of papers and discus- 
was carried out at the morning and afternoon 
as indicated herewith, though with some 
in the order of reading, beside the post- 

ent of two of the papers to the evening ses- 
Some of the papers were given in The Iron 
October 29; others appear in this issue and 

r excellent matter will be reproduced in one 
ies following. The list of papers was as 
Sessio Thursday. October 29 


Turbines 


niet of 


for Various Purposes, |} 
bureau of steam engineering, Te. 


& Railroad Company, Birmingham, Ala 


leif Lee and Karl Nibecker, engineer 
et & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio 
Alexander L. Hoerr, steam and hydraul 


Tube Company, 
on ka. 
Mass 
Department of a 


McKeesport, Pa 
Loewenstein, General Electr 
Lynn, 
Modern Steel Plant, b 
mechanical engineer, Carnegie Steel Con 

Bertram D 
Works of 


Quarrie, general 
American Steel & Wires 


superinter 


Company 


Howard L 
Sheet & Tin 


Bodwell, assistant district mar 
Plate Company, Vandergrift, Pa 
Ores in the Blast Furnace, by 
furnace Macintyre tror 
Henry, N. Y. 

Arthur H. Lee, superintendent blast fur 

Steel Company, Buffalo 

Richard H superintendent Lebanor 
vania Steel Company, 


niferous 


blast 


manager 


Lee, 


Lebanon, P 


Thursday Afternoon Session 


the Iron and Steel Industry in the Sout! 


1 


president Gulf States Steel Comp 
Hiram S. Chamberlain, president Ro 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
elopment of the Iron and Steel Industr 
Thomas K. Glenn, president Atlanta Stee! 
Ga 
George W. Connors, president Connors 
pany, Birmingham, Ala. 
M. P. Gentry Hillman, Carpenter & Hill 
Ala 


ndry Pig Iron, by James W McQueen, vice 





more strenuous effort to secure impromptu discus- 
sions from the floor. The historical flavor given to 
the Birmingham meeting imposed a hard task on 
writers who dealt with history and were asked to 
condense; but there should be no attempts to give 
technical papers with any fullness from the plat 
form. The listener is unable to follow the details 
of processes and results and is apt to lose interest 
under long continued reading. 


The Banquet 


The 300 participants in the dinner of Thursday) 
evening quite well filled the Tutwiler ballroom. The 
paper of James Bowron and the discussion of it by 
Capt. H. S. Chamberlain had been carried over from 
the afternoon session. We shall print both in a 
later issue. Mr. Bowron won his audience promptly 
by striking out from the shoulder at some legisla 
tive aspects of the present depression, showing that 
he had stalwart thinking to match a stalwart frame 
and bearing. The diners were quite willing to have 
him go on, and the extracts from his paper on “The 
History of the Iron and Steel Industry in the South’ 
were made so interesting that the allotted half-hour 
went to an hour with no one the wiser. Captain 
Chamberlain’s personality also appealed strongly t 
the interest of his audience, and his reminiscent 
allusions to the struggles of the early blast furnace 
and rolling mill men of 
received. 


Tennessee were warml) 


Informal Speaking 


The Institute has fallen into the habit of “in 
promptu” speeches at its dinners. It was approach 
ing 12 o’clock when the historical speakers had 
finished, and Judge Gary announced that nine per 
sons who had been put on the impromptu list were 
yet to be heard. In turn he called upon L. E. Block, 
Edward M. Hagar, R. H. Edmonds, A. I. Findley, 
John A. Penton, Joseph G. Butler, Jr., James A 
Farrell, Willis L. King, and George G. Crawford 
Mr. Edmonds told of the heavy losses of population 
from the South after the war by emigration to 
other States, in explanation of the slow industrial 
development of that section. Mr. Penton urged that 
steel manufacturers repel the attacks that are being 
made from high quarters on leaders in the industry, 
believing that instead of holding their peace as they 
had been so prone to do they should resent some 
of the statements that had been unworthily made 
publicly against men in positions of leadership. Mr 
Butler’s remarks were in the vein which has he 
come so well known and has caused his inclusion in 
every list of speakers at the Institute’s dinners 


PRESIDENT FARRELL ON THE OUTLOOK 


President Farrell of the Steel Corporation, 
whose prognosis as to business has well nigh be 
come a feature of such gatherings, followed with 
an address covering, first, Birmingham's develop 
ment and, second, the unparalleled conditions preci 
pitated by the war. He said that few instances are 
known in which a city has increased in population 
from 38,000 to 133,000 in a decade, as Birmingham 
did in the decade 1900-1910, having now close to 


(Continued on page 1105) 
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ELECTRICITY IN STEEL PLANTS* 


Statistical Data on Its Application in the Indus- 
try in the United States 


BY R. TSCHENTSCHER* 


It is the belief of the writer that some statistical 
data, showing the magnitude of electrical applica- 
tion in the iron and steel industry, will be of inter- 
est. It is probable that a compilation showing 
such condition has as yet not been arranged. In 
collecting the necessary information, circular letters 
requesting certain data were sent to 85 companies 
engaged in the iron and steel industry. These rep- 
resented approximately 200 plants. The companies 
addressed ranged from one plant to 33 plants under 
a central management. Replies were received from 
62 companies, representing approximately 175 
plants. 

Of the 62 companies above indicated, 59 gener- 
ate the electrical energy required, the remaining 
three purchasing their power. The following gives 
a résumé of the data submitted: 


Number of companies reporting , 62 
Number of companies generating electric powe! 59 
Number of plants generating electric power 170 
Number of power generating units 840 
Kw. capacity generating units. . ; 394,466 
Installed motor horsepower... . 1,261,148 
Number of motors in operation 15,512 
Kw. load for illumination. . 33,863 
Kw. load for metallurgical purposes 7,047 
Kw. load for miscellaneous purposes ; . 4,810 
Kw--hr. generated and purchased in 1913 1,641,564,000 
Kw.-hr. generated in 1913. ; ‘ aici .1,633,764,000 
Average kw.-hr. generated in 1913, per company 27,700,000 
Average kw.-hr. generated in 1913, per plant 9,610,000 


The data obtained shows a power generating 
condition for 1913 varying from 100,000 kw.-hr. in 
the smallest plant to 330,000,000 kw.-hr. in the larg- 
est plant—electrically speaking. Three companies 
in 19 plants generated 683,000,000 kw.-hr., this rep- 
resenting almost 42 per cent. of the total generation. 
The electric power generation of the largest plant 
constituted 20 per cent. of the total, and that of the 
next largest plant over 8 per cent. of the total gen- 
eration. Thus, the two largest plants, electrically, 
generated almost 30 per cent. of the total electric 
power of the 170 plants from which reports were ob- 
tained. These two plants represent no doubt the 
highest development of electrical application in the 
iron and steel industry, and illustrate the magnitude 
to which such application may attain as other newer 
plants are established, or the press of competition 
requires the existing older non-electrical iron and 
steel plants to substitute electrical drive for that 
now in existence, thus availing themselves of the 
economies incident thereto. 

It is very probable that there are from 225 to 
250 separate plants engaged in the manufacture of 
iron and steel in the United States. This does not 
include mining companies nor transportation com- 
panies. In arranging the foregoing data, informa- 
tion was requested to include the mining, making 
and handling of raw material, but not the transpor- 
tation of the same, required in the iron and steel 
industry. However, the data obtained covered to 
but a negligible extent, figures relative to the min- 
ing, making and handling of the raw materials. 
The compilation may, therefore, safely be taken to 


*From a paper presented at the eighth annual conven 
tion of the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 14-19, 1914 

tElectrical superintendent and assistant engineer on con- 
struction, Illinois Steel Company 
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represent the condition in the 62 plants | 
the manufacture of iron and steel. It jx 
able that if all of the plants addresse, 
heard from, and including those whic} 
communicated with because of their tion 
having been known, that the total elect,), 
generation for 1913 required in the man ifacture 
iron and steel was, approximately, 2,()00). 90 oq 
kw.-hr. and that on the basis of approximately 99- 
plants, the average generation per plant nn 
000 kw.-hr. 

From the foregoing tabulated figures it ma, 
of interest to attempt the deduction of the mo 
load factor. It is somewhat difficult to convert the 
total yearly kw-hr. generated into average ky 
for the motor load. However, by deducting th 
lighting, metallurgical and miscellaneous loads fro» 
the total generation, and on the basis of an ayor. 
age operation of 6400 hr. per yr., there results 
average power generation for motor load of 236.0 
kw. On the basis of one motor horsepower, requir. 
ing one kw. at the switchboard, the average moto, 
load factor in the iron and steel industry js ap. 
proximately 20 per cent. A figure between 15 an 
25 per cent. will, no doubt, represent the corret 
average condition. In one of the largest steel plants 
the average motor load factor is between 15 and » 
per cent., so that it is probable that between 15 an¢ 
25 per cent. represents the average condition in the 
iron and steel industry. 

It is regretted that data showing the progress in 
electrical application, by five-year periods for the 
past 20 years, is not available. Approximately 25 
vears ago the first electrical application in the iron 
and steel industry was made. Progress was ver 
slow, and the next 10 years saw the manifestation of 
but little interest. During the following five years, 
or up until 1904, some mills began to appreciate the 
economies of electric drive. The past 10 years has 
resulted in a most remarkable advancement. It is 
probably not far from the fact to state that electrical 
application in the iron and steel industry requires 2) 
times the electrical energy that was necessary |! 
years ago. It is probable that no other single in- 
dustry compares with the iron and steel industry in 
the rapidity of the advance of electrical applicatio 
in the past 10 years. The indications are that the 
next 10 years will witness the elimination of prac: 
tically all forms of drive other than electric. Metal- 
lurgical problems are being solved to a large exten! 
by the utilization of electricity. A few years 
prosperous commercial conditions will no doubt wit 
ness a remarkable advance in this direction. Suc! 
a realization will result in an electric power (ol 
sumption compared with which existing condition 
may be small indeed. Electric power generation ! 
gas engines and large turbines presents economie 
which have sounded the doom to local mill steam & 
gine roll drives. 

The hearty co-operation of manufacturer @ 
user has resulted in the production of reliable ele 
trical equipment, both for generation and utiliza 
tion. Operation costs of such equipment are far © 
low that of any other type of equipment. Moreover 
quality and quantity of output have been greatly '™ 
proved by the application of electricity in the '™ 
and steel industry. Lastly, electrical equipmet' * 
now so arranged that the resulting installation 
tend to the promotion of the greatest comfort - 
safety to the working force, requiring the minimu | 
tax upon its vitality. Electrical engineers 1" ™ 
iron and steel industry may well, therefore, look - 
the future for a larger demand upon their capa" 
ties and for the development of their initiative 
capacity to the utmost. 
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yACHINERY TRADE COMPARISON 


and British Machinery Exports and 
Inter-Country Purchases 


2Y AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR 


lron Age of June 4, 1914, an article was 
ted showing the relative position of the machin- 
ndustry in this country and in Great Britain. 
t time, however, the detail figures relating to 
lendar year 1913 had not been published by 
Creat Britain, and the comparisons of exports then 
\ eferred mainly to the year 1912. The ex- 
vort totals for 1911, 1912 and 1913 given in that ar- 
ere as follows: 
United States 
i! ...+.~+$102,788,309 
\( 120,403,692 
127,980,880 


Great Britain 
$154,803,390 
165,790,075 
185,137,910 


ears 


iid be pointed out that although these 
are presented as the official totals of ma- 
hinery exports they are to be regarded as only 
imate when compared, because of the meth- 

lassification adopted in each country being 


BRITISH EXPORTS FOR 1913 


i913 the exportation from Great Britain of 

the group of apparatus classified as “prime movers,” 

iding rail and road locomotives and engines for 

. agricultural, pumping and mining purposes, 

inted to $49,905,915, or an _ increase of 

about 21 per cent. compared with 1912. In this 

group notable increases took place in rail and road 

omotives and agricultural engines, and for this 

ass of machinery the most important markets were 

India, Argentina, Russia and South Africa. De- 

reases occurred in pumping and hoisting engines 

l4 and 16 per cent. respectively. The “un- 

" enumerated” prime movers increased by 29 per cent. 

toa total of $22,532,930, and these engines were dis- 

ributed mainly among India, Australia, Japan, Rus- 

. France and Spain. 

ectrical machinery of all kinds rose 15 per 

1 total of $11,347,165, and went mainly to 

. Australia, Japan, Russia, France and Spain. 

e exports of electrical machinery are analyzed 

somewhat extensively in both the United States and 

Great Britain and it is of interest to note that the 

\merican figures for 1913 amounted to $28,197,363, 
f 21), per cent. over 1912. 

Another item of particular importance is the 

exportation of steamship machinery, which, 

1913, amounted to $11,487,065. Its importance 

the United States lies in the fact that of this to- 

$136,750 worth came here—possibly as a result 

the lowering of the tariff by the Underwood bill 

benefit of the American shipbuilding in- 

The machinery representing the British 

was sent mainly to Holland, Aus- 

Norway, Russia, Spain and Japan. 

machinery still occupies the foremost 

ng the British exports as a single classi- 

ind the 1913 figures show an important 

er 17 per cent. as against 1912, or a total 

' 241,409,240. To this total the largest contribu- 

d ‘or was India, followed by Russia, Japan, Germany, 

Tal Belgium, the United States and Canada. 

. a0 it tant position is again taken by sewing ma- 

ne mplete and in parts, but in 1913 the ex- 

\ of the complete machines decreased 44 

as compared with 1912, or, to $1,047,345, 

sale of the parts of the machines rose by 

per cent., or to $10,791,340. The machin- 


Ww ever, 
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ery represented by these sums was sent mainly to 
Russia, France, Italy, India and Spain. A decrease 
is also recorded in connection with boilers, of which 
the exports were reduced by 5! per cent. to $8,865,- 
990. 

Important increases occurred in machine tools, 
8 per cent., or a total of $5,064,000, and in mining 
apparatus, 8 per cent. and $5,090,750. The latter 
item possesses some significance, as although South 
Africa is the premier market, as might perhaps be 
expected, the second in importance is Portuguese 
East Africa, tending to show that mining operations 
are being increased in Rhodesia and Manicaland 
two countries for which mining prosperity has been 
frequently predicted. Among classifications of less 
importance the figures relating to typewriters 
complete and in parts—are noteworthy to the 
United States in that they show an increase of 18 
per cent., or a total of $191,470. 

The remainder of the British exports is ac- 
counted for by the great “unenumerated” which 
reached a total of $43,208,800—6'~ per cent. more 
than in 1912. This total was contributed to mainly 
by Argentina, Brazil, Italy, Japan, Egypt and Cuba, 
and, in the British empire, by India, South Africa, 
Australia and Canada. 

BRITISH IMPORTS 

The imports of machinery into the United States 
and Great Britain were, as stated in the article of 
June 4, as follows: 

Calendar 

1911 

1912 

1913 

The figures relating to the imports into Great 
Britain for 1913 show again what an important 
market that country affords for the United States, 
as in nearly every instance America is the princi- 
pal source from which Great Britain derives her 
foreign supply of machinery, and, indeed, it may be 
said that the only other competitor in this respect 
is Germany. In rail locomotives Germany supplied 
$11,295 worth out of $14,915 total imports; and in 
electrical machinery she supplied $3,605,390 worth 
out of $6,730,000, as against $2,189,530 worth ob- 
tained from the United States; but in pumping en- 
gines, agricultural implements, machine tools, min- 
ing machinery, sewing machines (complete and in 
parts), textile machinery, typewriters, and other 
mechanical manufactures, the United States has at- 
tained a strong position as the most important sup- 
plier of the requirements of Great Britain. Thus, 
of $177,705 worth of pumping engines imported, 
$92,205 worth was obtained from the United States, 
while other figures are: Of agricultural machinery, 
$3,841,600 total imports, $2,686,055 worth was sup- 
plied by the United States; machine tools, total 
$1,807,200, United States $1,624,160; mining ma- 
chinery, total $572,390, United States $485,745; 
sewing machines and parts, total $2,063,170, United 
States $1,453,310; textile machinery, total $1,832,- 
340, United States $720,665; and typewriters, total 
$2,562,850, United States $2,413,175. Of the “un- 
enumerated” machinery, purchased by the United 
Kingdom to the extent of $15,398,980, Germany sup- 
plied to the value of $6,390,195, as against $6,292,- 
725 worth sold by the United States. 


United States 
$7,495,921 
7,610,511 
6,025,671 


years Great Britain 


$28,843,310 
34,103,415 
36,410,230 


Steps are being taken to form an auxiliary body of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Canton, Ohio, to be com- 
posed of manufacturers, jobbers, and bankers. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to make plans, among the 
members being H. R. Jones, United Steel Company; H 
H. Timken, Timken Roller Bearing Company, and P. L. 
McLain, J. H. McLain Company. 
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THE STEEL CORPORATION SUIT 


Conclusion of Arguments Before the Circuit 
Court at Philadelphia 


Oral argument before the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Philadelphia, in the suit by the Gov- 
ernment for the dissolution of the United States Steel 
Corporation was concluded on Thursday, October 29, 
and the judges have taken the case under advisement. 
Lawyers do not look for a decision by this court until 
next spring or early summer. Whatever the decision 
may be, it is expected that an appeal will be made to 
the Supreme Court and that another year or more may 
pass before a final decree. The judges sitting in the 
Circuit Court in the hearing of this case are Buffington, 
McPherson, Hunt and Woolley. 

In the last issue of The Iron Age the report of the 
proceedings before this court were brought down to 
Monday, October 26. On that day Henry E. Colton, of 
counsel for the Government, discussed the export trade 
and claimed that it was outrageous that domestic con- 
sumers were forced to pay more for steel than the prices 
at which foreign consumers could buy steel from this 
country. He said that prices here should be reduced 
rather than that manufacturers should sell their sur- 
plus abroad at a lower rate. Judge Buffington asked 
whether he meant that manufacturers should reduce 
prices here despite the fact that the demand here is 
not great enough to absorb the supply. Mr. Colton 
answered that this was his meaning, as the lower price 
would create a demand. He defended the accuracy of 
the quotations on iron and steel products published by 
the trade papers, stating that many witnesses had tes- 
tified that they made contracts based on these quota- 
tions. The same day David A. Reed, of counsel for the 
defense, complying with the direct request of the court, 
gave an elementary description of the processes used 
in the manufacture of steel. This was because he had 
protested against the Government’s contention that a 
steel company’s ingot capacity is the correct measure 
of its proportion of the steel business, claiming that he 
had never heard of selling ingots as such. He con- 
tended that a company’s standing in the trade should be 
determined by the percentage of the country’s capacity 
it controls in each product it sells. He stated that the 
Steel Corporation’s percentage of the country’s produc- 
tion has decreased steadily since 1901, while that con- 
trolled in each line by independent steel companies has 
increased greatly. He said that the Steel Corporation 
now manufactures but 40.9 per cent. of the iron and 
steel products consumed in this country. On the fol- 
lowing day, with charts for a basis, he attacked the 
testimony of Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, who had as- 
serted that the purchasing power of steel products in 
terms of other commodities has decreased constantly 
since the organization of the corporation. These charts 
showed that the prices of steel reached the peak in 1899 
as to purchasing power of steel in terms of other com- 
modities and since then have never been so high. 

On October 27 much time was taken by A. Well- 
wood Murray, counsel for both the senior and junior 
John D. Rockefeller, and Frederick Kellogg and Ches- 
ter Cuthell, counsel for the Great Northern Ore inter- 
ests, who attacked the position of the Government that, 
in view of the cancellation of the Great Northern Ore 
contract, it did not expect punishment inflicted on the 
Great Northern interests except to make them pay 
costs. 

On the same day Cordenio A. Severance, of counsel 
for the defense, argued against the Government’s con- 
tention that the Steel Corporation controls prices and 
dominates its competitors. He gave numerous in- 
stances of price movements which had arisen as the 
result of action by independent companies. Referring 
to the Steel Corporation’s ownership of transportation 
facilities, he said that its ore roads are as much an ad- 
vantage to its competitors as to the Steel Corporation 
itself, and quoted numerous decisions to prove that the 
ownership of these roads is entirely legal. 

On October 28 John G. Johnson, of counsel for the 
defense, condemned the Government’s brief, flatly de- 
claring it was based merely on scattered portions of 
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the record and as such was an imperfect st: tement of 
fact. The prosecution should have endeavored to yo, 
restraint of trade, but it had only insinuated thie ae 
existence of pools constitutes such restraint. fo «.:; 
that pools show the existence of competition, as aa 
wise a company exercising a monopoly would issye ane 
mands and not enter into pools. He referred to the 


opinion of Justice Sanborn in the Internationa} Ra. 
vester dissolution suit, saying that this opinion sta, 
that the Sherman act does not provide fo: relief i, 
equity from a corporation for something which a: + 
time the complaint is filed it has lost the power 
In describing the growth of the Steel Corporation. }, 
said that it had never bought properties which wee 
not offered to it. Taking a glance at the future }, 
said that if the corporation were to be dissolved int 
small fragments a peculiar state of affairs would fy 
low the termination of the great European war. The»; 
would then be a resumption of industrial activity j, 
the belligerent countries and United States manufa:. 
turers would again meet severe competition in the sale 
of steel products abroad. Their keenest competitor wi] 
be Germany, which country permits and believes jn th: 
existence of large and powerful combinations jn jy 
dustry. Opposed to Germany’s large combines would be 
“these little miserable companies” of ours. 
“Where will our export trade be then?” 
Mr. Johnson made his plea one for corporations 
generally, being a protest of big business against the 
manner in which it is sought in this case to interpret 
the provisions of the Sherman anti-trust law. Attack. 
ing Mr. Colton’s suggestion that the corporation, in- 
stead of selling its surplus abroad, should lower its 
prices to domestic purchasers and thus create an ip- 
crease in the consumption, he carried this to a reductio 
ad absurdum. He said that the lowering of prices to 
dispose of the surplus would have made buyers over- 
stock still more until a certain limit was reached and 
yet further sales would have been necessary. He said: 
“Then the only thing which the corporation could have 
hoped for would have been that the Government would 
send out one of these bright young men to develop a 
plan for making steel edible. Making the product at- 
tractive with a well-seasoned sauce, a demand could 
have been artificially created and the steel industry i: 
America saved.” Referring to the acquisition of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company in 1907, he 
said that the evidence produced by the defense had 
conclusively shown that this was a patriotic act and 
not done to gain a monopoly in the steel industry. He 
defended the supposed uniform prices of the Steel Cor- 
poration, stating that while this did not indicate that 
the corporation maintained excessive prices it was good 
business to make a good article and charge a fair pric 
There was some discussion between opposing counsel 
regarding the reports of Herbert Knox Smith and 
James R. Garfield, former commissioners of the Bureau 
of Corporations, but Judge McPherson interrupted the 
discussion to say that the case would not be decided 
upon the opinion either of Mr. Smith or Mr. Garfield 
Jacob M. Dickinson, attorney for the Government, 
who followed Mr. Johnson, closed the argument in the 
case. He began by stating that no one admired more 
than he did the men who had the genius to build up 
great industries. He would be the last one to stand in 
the way of business expansion, but, he added, when 
the Government was confronted with the fact that In 
that expansion the law was being violated it was the 
duty of the Government to take notice of that fact. I’ 
answer to questions by Judges McPherson and Hunt 4s 
to the Government’s contention regarding the forma 
tion of the Steel Corporation, Mr. Dickinson said it 
was the Government’s claim that if all acts subseque® 
to the organization of the concern were disregarded the 
combination still would be illegal because it was ¢™® 
ated in violation of law, in that it was formed to Tf 
strain trade unduly. In criticizing the statement of the 
case prepared by the defense, he characterized it as * 
pitiful failure.” On the following day he made an & 
tended argument in support of charges that the c™ 
poration was formed with monopolistic intent and that 
it actually exercised the power of a monopoly 1” that 
it suppressed competition and controlled prices. ™ 


ne 


wo a . 


He said 








the corporation had the power to crush out 
me if it so desired, but it realized that if it 
opeyed that policy it would be swiftly crushed by the 
ee t. He said that the corporation had adopted 
tute and most comprehensive policy that had 
terized any business movement in the his- 
world by means of which its prices were 
| large returns were received on its enor- 

ed capital. 


ORE RATES TO LOADING DOCKS 


Final Hearing in Lake Superior Ore Cases Soon 
to Be Held 


Wa NGTON, D. C., November 2, 1914.—The Inter- 
Commerce Commission has fixed November 16 as 
the final hearing in one of the most impor- 

ips of cases it has been called upon to decide. 
issue is the right of the commission to make 
hensive revision of the rates charged for haul- 

om the principal ranges in the Lake Superior 

the shipping docks. The matter has been 
three years and it is now semi-officially 


d that a decision is to be made in time to 

the framing of a new schedule of rates before 
pening of navigation next spring. 
ORIGIN OF THE CASE 


troversy had its origin in the case of Leon 
the Great Northern Railway, the complaint 
submitted in October, 1911, alleged that the 
refused to publish a reasonable rate for the 
tation of iron ore from Grand Rapids, Minn., 
Bay, Superior, Wis. The defendant made 
to dismiss the complaint, alleging, first, that 
ommission had no jurisdiction to require the rail- 
publish a rate for the transportation of ore 
could be shown that ore was actually ready to 
ered to the road; second, that the complaint 
for an ulterior purpose, and, third, that no 
hipper had complained of the existing rate. 
timony developed the fact that the only rate 
re could be shipped from Grand Rapids to 
8.le. per 100 lb., minimum 50,000 Ib., this 
egular class D rate provided by the Western 
) A commodity rate of 80c. per ton, or 
half the class rate, prevailed at that time 
in the territory in which Grand Rapids 
ited to the Lake, but the defendant carrier 
to make the commodity rate applicable to Grand 
ore should actually be offered for ship 
was further shown that the complainant was 
number of owners of ore lands and of lessees 
nds in the vicinity of Grand Rapids who had 
out $50,000 in work preliminary to the opening 
Before incurring any further expenditure, 
the complainant and his associates desired to 
ire a published rate under which it would be prac- 
to ship ore. 
commission refused to dismiss the complaint 
opinion laid down some important princi- 
e interpretation of the interstate commerce 
the most important of which was the dec- 
that any citizen, before undertaking an in- 
terprise of any kind, has the right to secure 
ailroads serving the point at which he pro 
‘ate a published rate on his proposed prod 
rate shall prevail for the statutory period 
ars. Replying to the contention of the de 
iat the complainant could not possibly ship 
the two years of the effective period of an 
he commission, it was held that this was not 
point and, if the railroad company should 
ontinue a published rate for a period longer 
ars, it would become “the plain duty of the 
t new investigation at the 


| 
+h 


to institute a 


and prescribe a rate which shall be just 
nable under the circumstances and conditions 
it such time.” 


time this case was brought before the com 
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various rates were in force for the transpor 
tation of ore in the Lake region, the rates to the Lake 
from Mesaba points being 80c., from Tower 90c., and 
from the Ely group of mines in the Vermillion range 
$1 per ton. In November, 1911, after the refusal of 
the commission to dismiss the Lum case, the report of 
the Bureau of Corporations on the steel industry wa: 
given out, and thereupon the Steel Corporation’s road 
voluntarily reduced their rates to a uniform 60c. basis 
This rate was also adopted by the Great Northern one 
month later. 


mission 


SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION BROADENED 


During the investigation of the Lum case the com 
missioners became convinced that the subject of freight 
rates on ore from the principal ranges to the Lake pre 
sented a question of magnitude and of high importance 
to the iron and steel industry, and that the issue should 
not be left to piecemeal determination on the basis of 
sporadic complaints. It was, therefore, decided to mak: 
an exhaustive investigation of the subject with a view 
to establishing a comprehensive schedule of reasonable 
rates. After 
of the largest 


this investigation was begun a number 
independent steel manufacturers were 
given leave to intervene and became parties to the pro 
ceeding. These included the Republic, Jones & Laughlin, 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Brier Hill, An 
drews & Hitchcock, Ohio Iron & Steel, Cambria and 
other companies. When it was learned that the inde 
pendent steel manufacturers had been permitted to be 
come parties to the action, two additional ore-carrying 
roads, namely, the Northern Pacific and the Minne 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, which had interests 
in the Cuyuna range and which also maintained a 6( 
rate to the Lake, were allowed to intervene. 

At this juncture the Newport Mining Company, ha: 
ing mines in Ironwood and shipping to Ashland, Wi 
over the Chicago & Northwestern, attacked the 4 
rate then in force for the 42-mile haul, and also con 
plained of an additional charge of 5c. for “storage i: 
cars at dockyards, unloading from cars to docks, sto 
age in docks and loading from docks into vessels,” al 
of which service, prior to January 1, 
cluded in the hauling charge. Hearings were had i 
this case, but the issues finally became merged in the 
general investigation by the commission and which ha 
not yet been decided. In the meantime, the complai: 


1913, was in 


ant in the Lum case appears to have abandoned hi 
enterprise and that case has not yet been finally deter 
mined. 


Hearings in the initiated by the commi 
sion, to which the independent steel producers and th« 
roads referred to are now parties, were begun at Duluth 
last December and were subsequently continued ir 
Washington in May and September of this year. The 
last hearing will be held in this city November 16, when 
it is understood that important testimony will be sub 
mitted and the evidence closed. By an agreement 
reached with the commission, counsel for the indepen 
dent steel manufacturers and the railroads will present 
their first briefs December 15 and their second brief 
January 1, when the case will be argued. Both side 
have indicated to the commission their desire to co 
operate in every way in bringing about a speedy de 
cision in order that all the ore miners, 
roads and the iron and steel manufacturers may b 
able to begin their next season’s work with a know! 
edge of the rates that are to prevail for the following 
two years. Ww. L. ¢ 


case as 


the ore carrying 


The exports of iron ore from Sweden in August 
amounted to only 210,540 metric tons as compared with 
925.573 tons in August, 1913, a decrease of 715,035 
tons or 77 per cent., according to Stahl und Bisen. In 
the first eight months of this year, Sweden exported 
5,602,517 tons as against 4,209,181 tons to September 1, 

313. 


The Icy-Hot Bottle Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
recently received orders from London, England, for a 
total of 7500 Icy-Hot bottles. Considerable more busi 


ness from the same source is under negotiation. 
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Machine for Milling Bridge Reamers centering and holding the ends of pinior 
A recent product of the Hendey Machine Com- canine: aainaine “ar ae ain 
pany, Torrington, Conn., is a milling machine that dveus-in il two of ehih Meine Sea eee | 
has been built especially for machining bridge ream- key passed through a ratchet index lat 
ers. It is equipped with a double or elevating table, upon oe hold them in position This “tg 
and by the attachment of suitable cams, reamers stock is fitted with special binding plu of 
having both initial and secondary tapers or with a he Rint ati sieile ; one binding re 
taper start and a straight body, can be fluted con- through two ‘plugs and connectin . 7 
tinuously. As will be noticed from the illustration, block . : 
eight spindle centers are used. : 7 
The table, which is made in two sections, has 
the upper one pivoted at the rear end, and is thus Farm Tractors in Heavier Demand 
capable of motion between guides cast with the io 
lower half or slide on the front. It is possible to Considerable demand for farm tractors 


up throughout nearly thé entire West nort} 


bo -ams or forms > side of » table Se “K,! ; : 
olt cams or forms to the ide of the table, these as a result of conditions growing out of th 


engaging with a roller carried by a bracket bolted puilders of tractors are regarding the outlo 
to the face of the saddle. Reliance is placed upon  jndustry most promising. The causes that 
the form and application of these cams to enable ulating this demand include the sharp adva 
prices of horses, duc 
exportation to Europ: 
purposes, and the des 
farmers in the great he 
growing section to increase t 
output because of 
prices now prevailing 
expected heavy dema: 
port next year at | 
To increase the output, 
growers in the Northwest 
have to cultivate mors 
engage in more intensive f{ 
ing. In either case, it 
tractors can be advantageous 
used in place of horses. A: 
other factor in the increased di 
mand for tractors is the fact 
that Western farmers, having 
marketed their this seaso 
wheat crop at good prices, have 
money to purchase equipment 
The tractor manufacture 
have been turning their eyes t 
ward Europe with the hop 
getting orders for tracto 
ment for use by the a 
the warring nations. At 
ent motor trucks are used « 
sively in transporting supplies 
and various war munitions 
tractor builders may be 
induce some of the foreign ¢g 
ernments to place orders 
tractors for this purpose 








The Osborn Mfg. ‘ 
Cleveland, Ohio, has just 
pleted a _ three-story firep! 
brick and _ concrete addlt 
reamers having initial or secondary tapers, or with which will be used for its molding machine depart 
a taper start and straight body to be fluted continu- ment and for making special machinery. The build 
ously. includes a pattern shop, testing floor, office, anc 

The eight spindle centers which are mounted on ‘Sembling and erecting department. This last ee 
ment is located in a two-story bay which is serv 
a 17-ton electric traveling crane, having a 22 
The company is now building an addition to Its Ne 
Durham, N. H., plant, of concrete and steel, Ww! 
will be used for the manufacture and storage of ena 


the table index in unison and are designed especially 
for milling bridge reamers. The swing of these 
centers is 1!» in. and the spindles in the headstock 
are fitted with centers and coupling drivers, adapted 
for the tangs of taper shanks conforming to the 


Morse Nos. 2 and 3 standards. The feed index Receivers of the International Steam Pump ' 
plate, which is of the ratchet type, is regularly pany have been directed by Judge Mayer of the ! 
drilled for 12 holes to provide 2, 3, 4, 6 and 12 divi- States District Court not to turn over or adval 
sions. but if desired, other rows of holes for differ- the Janesville Iron Works Company funds 


ent divisions can be supplied. Spring tension and that company to pay is tanee Lange Sand 
lever release are provided for the footstock centers,  °" ee ee — - en 
er fall due November 1. The order is made | 
and the binding plugs are operated by two handles, of the Guaranty Trust Company against th 
one on either side of the block. national Steam Pump Company. The Janesv! 
In addition to the spindle centers illustrated, have been turned over to other parties, and ar 
spring chuck equipment can also be supplied for in possession of the Steam Pump Compan} 
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Water Wheel Trade in South America 
e, vice-president and general manager 
Wheel Company, 90 West street, New 
menting on the business which his com- 
e with South American countries in the 

_ remarked: 
ess is peculiar, as there are relatively few 
rms or corporations who employ water 
equently our clientele is widely scattered 
tically out of the question to send traveling 
cover the field. We have spent consider- 
advertising and circularizing among 
ing companies, electric light and power 
d various industries. We have found that 
iterial was well-designed and built, and 
chaser the results he expected, such pur- 
eally be an advertisement, as parties re- 
ilar machinery would inspect the plant, 
owner’s experience as to its operation and 
would then insist upon having the same 
nade by the same company. 
be well understood by this time that any 
vhich is sent to Brazil should be in Portu- 
to the other South American countries in 

: d all correspondence should as far as pos- 

lucted in the language of the country. 
Competition in our particular line is principally 
and Swiss manufacturers, and we have 
apped by the fact that they are willing to 
time credits, frequently 6, 12, and even 18 
ths. These extended credits, of course, carry 
ging anywhere from 7 to 12 per cent. per 
the interest is figured in on the invoice. 
ith bills of lading attached, are discounted 
I pean manufacturers at a much lower rate 
than they obtain for the extended credit, 
they have an additional profit in the 
The banks abroad discount such paper 
that the manufacturer’s capital is not tied up 
manufacturers were able to obtain similar 
privileges, it would put us in a position to 
European manufacturers on more nearly 


ipal requisites for the extension of ow 
an trade are adequate shipping and bank 
ind the ability to discount drafts attached 
ng at, say, 2, 4 and 6 months’ sight. If 
could be obtained, also informatio: 
ble banking houses as to the standing of 
firms desiring credit, our business could 


increased.” 


oO 


omposed of Workmen's Children 


rs of labor are realizing more and more the 
' having contented employees. With this 
manufacturing plants have an expert 
welfare work, who devotes his entire time 
x after the interest of the workmen. A unique 
essful plan in welfare work among employees 
‘ugurated by the Portsmouth Steel Com- 
nouth, Ohio. The company has in its em- 
reigners with large families, and numbers 
ren are natural musicians. John Milliken, 
employment bureau, originated the idea of 
enile band made up entirely of those whose 
yn the company’s force. The band was 
e 16, with 22 pieces, and the members 
10 to 16 years. The director selected for 
Joseph Hladik, one of the company’s car- 
icceeded in getting his pupils so well 
a few weeks the band was able to give 
t, at which all the late popular airs were 
programme for future concerts includes 
al selections. All the company’s em- 
taken much interest in the project, and 
m aroused among the workmen stamps the 
a success. 


\pparatus Company, oxy-acetylene weld- 


ng apparatus, is now located in its new 


Brookline street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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San Francisco Exposition Pipe Welding 
In the piping of the grounds of the Panama Pacif 


Exposition, 70,000 ft. of pipe has bee 
diameter of 


laid 
1 in., the lengths of pipe are welded by the 


Up to a 





oxy-acetylene process, as they lie on the ground beside 
the trenches. From 4 in. to 16 in. in diameter, the pipe 
rests on timbers above the trench, and these are re 
moved after the oxy-acetylene welding completed 
The 16-in. mains must be supported with block and 
chain while the staging is removed, and one instance 
during progress of the work, for test purposes, an e1 
tire length of 16-in. pipe, weighing 1000 lb. was sup 


ported by its own weld. 
In another record case, due to ideal conditions and a 
sandy soil, it was possible to weld together 100 lengths 
of 8-in. pipe, each 40 ft. long. After the welding wa 
completed the sand was shoveled from 
depth of 30 in. 
position. 
3efore trenching it, all welded ubjected to 
a test with air of a pressure of 150 lb. to the 
inch, and after gauge readings, showing the 
be tight at the end of, 24 hr., the usual 


beneath to a 
and the long line gradually sank to its 


pipe 
square 


lines 


soapy watel 





4 Welded &-lIt <" 


applied to each joint for further assurance of the ab 
solute tightness of each joint. The 70,000 ft. of pipe 
was installed on the exposition grounds without, it is 
reported, a single leak. 
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Book Reviews 


The Cleaning of Blast Furnace Gases. 

Wagner. Pages, 168, 6 x 9 in.; 58 illustrations and 

6 charts. Published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York City. Price $2. 

This volume appears to be largely a continuation 
and extension of the author’s discussion of W. A. 
Forbes’s paper before the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers in October, 1913, defending the Feld washer. 
About one-fifth of the book is devoted to this washer 
and its comparison with other types. Of original data 
there are little of value to blast furnace operators. One 
chapter, however, contains some interesting informa- 
tion and curves on condensing and cooling conditions in 
mixtures of gases and vapors. 

Insufficient space is given to dry dust catchers of 
the slow-speed type in the chapter devoted to primary 
cleanings, as these are still the principal ones in use in 
the United States. Centrifugal cleaners are rather 
fully illustrated, though the well-known Kennedy 
cleaner is not mentioned. The zigzag gas flue shown 
differs radically from those in use at South Chicage 
and Joliet. One-half of chapter 3, on secondary wet 
cleaners, is devoted to the Feld washer. Other washers 
are briefly described and illustrated and the types 
selected are typical. The list is fairly complete, al- 
though no mention is made of washers of the Steece 
type. English and metric units, it may be mentioned 
incidentally, are used indiscriminately. The drawings 
devoted to operating plants in America are only out- 
lines. 


By Frederick H. 


Handbook of Construction Plant: Its Cost and Effi- 
ciency. By Richard T. Dana, consulting engineer, 
New York City. Pages, 702, 4% x 7 in.; illustra- 
tions, 712. Published by Myron C. Clark Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago. Price $5. 

Contractors and estimators will find much helpful 
»information in this convenient handbook bound in flex- 
ible leather. The author has arranged in concise alpha- 
betical order the results of a ripe experience with con- 
struction plants. The object of the work is to present 
indispensable information not previously published in 
ready, available shape for those buying, maintaining, and 
selling construction plants. Since efficiency of equip- 
ment is increasing much faster than that of labor, a 
thorough understanding of the economical phases is 
necessary. Expert knowledge of relative costs for dif- 


ferent methods is essential for successful bidding 
against constantly growing competition. Free trade 


literature from equipment houses is abundant, followed 
by salesmen quoting high efficiency but who are mum on 
defects. The principal classes of machinery are listed 
with prices which as a rule are averages of several 
makes, and the advantages and weak points of each are 
explained for varying conditions. Records of perform- 
ances are given which are actual—not theoretical or 
based on short-time periods with no allowance for 
breakdowns or the human factor, a species of deceptive 
advertising which the author calls cost analysis gone 
mad. 

The main features of equipment are divided under 
four heads: cost, ready to commence work; capacity, 
minimum standard, and maximum; operating expense, 
including depreciation and repairs; and adaptability to 
conditions. 

Beginning with air compressors, asbestos and asphalt 
plants, and closing with wagons, welding and wheelbar- 
rows, the book contains practically every subject of in- 
terest to the general contractor. 


The Railway Library for 1913. Compiled and edited 
by Slason Thompson. Pages 469, 5% x 8% in.; 
cloth. Published by R. R. Donnelly & Sons Com 
pany, Chicago. Price 50c. 

The editor of this book, the fifth annual issue, is 
the director of the Bureau of Railway News and Sta- 
tistics, Chicago. Its object is to present, in convenient 
and condensed form, selections from noteworthy ad- 
dresses, reports and papers of the year relating to rail- 
road matters. While the general rule restricts the selec- 
tion to matter first made public in the year named, still 
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the date of publication enables the inclusioy of . a 
articles of the current year. An important part ae. 
book is devoted to a series of articles re! iting _ 
nationalization of railroads from the politi 
and historical viewpoints. Space is given ; 
portant phase of railroad life as expressed 
ances or reports of prominent railroad aut! 
practical raiload men. 
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Chemical Analysis of Special Steels. By Dr. Charjes i 


Johnson. Second edition, rewritten. Pages 49° 
6% x 9% in.; cloth. Illustrations 39. Publishes 
by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. Price 
$3 net. . 
Clearness, in a book of this character, is essential 


and this has been decidedly achieved by the autho 
who is chief chemist of the Park Steel Works of ¢, 
Crucible Steel Company of America. Special steels um 
constantly increasing in number and importance, ané 
it is with rapid methods, both qualitative and quanti. 
tative, for analyzing these that the book especially 
deals. These are based on the author’s practical oy. 
perience, and the methods offered embrace the lates 
and best analytical practice in iron, steel and its alloys 
The principal elements dealt with are chromium, tung 
sten, vanadium, titanium, molybdenum, nickel and eo. 
balt, whether in the ore, ferroalloy or special steel, 
gen in steel, now considered by many metallurgists as 
a cause of defects, space is also given to the testing 
of lubricating oils and of coal and coke as well as the 
analysis of graphite and graphite crucibles. A shor 
chapter is devoted even to the estimation of tin and 
bismuth in plain and alloy steels. Certain important 
kinds of apparatus are described and two chapters 
cover the annealing of steel and tests therefor, and 
annealing temperatures and the formation of decarbon- 
ized surface on steel. 

An interesting generalization in the introduction 
states that: “If iron be combined by fusion with 
notable quantities of an element whose melting point 
is very much below that of iron, the tendency is to pro- 
duce a metal of inferior physical properties, but if 
iron be combined with an element whose melting point 
is nearly that or higher than that of iron, then th 
tendency is to produce a metal of superior physical 
properties.” This is illustrated by the author by con- 
crete examples. 

The author calls attention to several special fea 
tures of the book, among which may be mentioned his 
method for titrating iron or vanadium, or both, in the 
presence of uranium; for the determination of uranium 
in ores, etc., and to complete methods for the analysis 
of cobalt steels and metals. A chapter is devoted 
drawings and views of an extension to the laboratory 
of the Park works which gives valuable hints of what 
a modern laboratory should contain. 

The book is comprehensive and valuable and © 
be found almost indispensable to the busy steel chemis' 
and metallurgist. It contains 200 more pages than the 
former edition. 


Examination of Lubricating Oils. By Thomas B. St. 
man, late professor of engineering chemistry of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology. Pages 129; ** 
in.; 116 figures. Published by The Chemical Pub- 
lishing Company, Easton, Pa. Price $1.29. 


This manual, by an experienced chemist, is a mode’ 
laboratory book on the testing of lubricants. Starr 
with the specific gravity, it outlines in detail a!) ™ 
usual tests made to determine the adaptability © 
various lubricants for various conditions, such as 
selection of a low viscosity oil for fast speed and tigh 
journals; a high fire test oil for high temperatur™ 
and a low cold test for ice machine oil. Mineral, ver 
table and animal oils are treated, showing the me" 
of examination of these, with complete specification 
as adopted by railroads and others for their purchasé 
with cuts of apparatus used in the laboratory ‘est'® 
There is one chapter by P. H. Conradson, chief chemist 
of the Galena Signal Oil Company, on apparatus ” 
the examination and study of the behavior of va 
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ils and other petroleum and lubricating 
ted steam and superheated steam, carbon 

: nd other gases. 
T joes not attempt to do much toward point- 
erade of lubricant to use for various pur- 
es it enter into the economy of lubrication, 
subject that is recently receiving much 
engineers and one that has developed the 
ngineer and resulted in much substitution 
d graphite in place of oil. The book is 
| those interested in the laboratory testing 
the preparation of specifications for their 


titled “The Cost of Power,” under the au- 
Gerald B. Gould And Carleton W. Hubbard, 
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has been published by the Fuel Engineering Company 
of New York, 106 East Nineteenth street, New York 
City. It is a presentation of the principles of that part 
of the power problem involving the selection, purchase 
and use of coal, and the book aims to cover the subject 
so that it will appeal primarily to the business man. 
While it has been divided so that it partakes of the na 
ture of a manual, it is, of course, devoted to the business 
of the Fuel Engineering Company of New York, which 
acts as a consulting fuel engineer, it is stated, to some 
200 manufacturers, and to this extent the 
special form of trade publication. Its title page ex- 
plains that the price is $2 and the book itself is a hand- 
some publication of 124 gilt edge pages bound in flexi- 
ble leather covers. 


book is a 


Selecting Common Labor by Standard Physical Test 
Brief Test Based on Work to Be Done to 


Determine Mental 


BY J. D. 


ipidly increasing cost of labor, the neces- 
ficiency, accident prevention and the pen- 
m all demand that labor should be chosen 
re which has hitherto been exercised in only 
ts. Recent legislation renders the select- 
or an imperative necessity in “the danger- 
les.” It is also a safeguard against much 
tion which results to employer and em- 
_ when, in spite of a medical examination, the 
tte und to be unfit fory;the work which he is 
ted to do; for a man may be physically sound 
nder-developed. 
fa test, at once efficient and simple, can be used 
termine the physical capability of a workman, 
good will result to the employer; because he 
ll where a man can be most useful, and this is 
ial importance to the employee. At the pres- 
nen are gathered round the labor office, if 
such a place, anxiously waiting for work. 
superficially they are physically suitable, but a few 
trial demonstrates that they are really un- 
the work, and they are discharged. In 
tories the choice of workmen is entirely in 
of foremen, who, by constant practice, are 
ike a guess as to the capability of a work- 
nere inspection; but it is at best a guess, 
bvious that any system which would even 
proximately tell what a man could do would be a 
iseful thing. 
an, then, is to find out by experiment 
rticular muscular development is needed for 
s and then make a test in accordance with 
ained requirements. For instance, in 
tories men are required for pushing, pull- 
ng material and those duties are to be 
juickly in a certain way. The problem 
resolves itself into a test of how much a 
ish, pull or lift. To determine this prop- 
e can be used to register in pounds just 
a man can accomplish in pushing, pull 
ng and how quickly he takes to do it. 
rections for making the test are read out 


+ 


| in exactly the same order and an idea of 


is obtained by noting how quickly and 
he follows the directions. The workman 
ed as follows: 


pull handle No. 1; push handle N« 
s quick and as strongly as you can 


, of course, no limit to the range of tests 
be used, and tests for sledging and dig- 


and Muscular 


Fitness 


HACKETT 


ging, where that kind of work is most 
can easily be applied. 

Standards may be obtained by testing the capacity 
of men actually engaged in the work for which help 
is needed and only applicants who can come within 
75 per cent. of the standard need be considered. The 
results are entered on a card so that the foreman 
may know exactly what to expect from his men. 
Those who show particular efficiency in any one kind 
of muscular effort are assigned to duties in con 
formity with their strength and intelligence in fol 
lowing directions. 

If men are required for general laboring work and 
four tests are made, the sum of the figures divided 
by four gives the physical index. For instance, the 
scale shows that a man can lift 340, pull 320 and 
push 360, the aggregate divided by three gives 340, 
which is the physical index. The test may be elab 
orated by taking into account the number of sec 
onds taken in carrying out the work, and if the 
directions are misunderstood or if the proper se 
quence is not observed, due note is taken of it. 
Physical standardization carried out according to 
the above plan is so simple that it can be applied by 
an office boy and it has the advantage of securing 
labor chosen and placed according to the aptitudes 
shown and not according to race, class or creed 


in demand, 


The World’s Coal Production 


The United States Geological Survey estimates the 
world’s output in 1913, at 1,443,393,052 the 
tables being prepared by W. G. Gray, statistician of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. In the 14 
years from 1899 to 1913 the coal production of the 
United States, now first in the world, increased from 
253,741,192 tons to 570,048,125 net gain of 
nearly 125 per cent. The production in Great Britain 
in the same period increased a little over 30 per cent., 
or from 246,506,155 tons to 321,922,130 tons. 
which ranks third among the coal-producing countries 
of the world, has increased its production 88 per cent., 
nearly three times that of Great Britain, or from 
149,719,766 tons in 1899 to 281,979,467 tons in 1912. 
The combined production of Great Britain in 1913 and 
Germany in 1912 was 603,901,597 net tons, which ex- 

United States alone by less than 


ceeded that of the 
6 per cent. Austria-Hungary comes next to Germany 


. tT <2 
net tons, 


tons, a 


Germany, 


as a coal producer with 56,954,579 tons. The other 
leading producing countries follow in this order: 
France, 45,108,544 tons; Russia, 31,752,744 tons: Bel 


gium, 24,322,851 tons. 
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The Birmingham Steel Meeting 


The meeting of iron and steel manufacturers at 
Birmingham last week had interest 
significance. It was the first time the natural re- 
sources of that district and the extensive equip- 
ment for their conversion into pig iron and steel 
had come under the inspection of Northern leaders 
in the industry since millions from the earnings 
of Northern works had been used to give Birming- 
ham an assured position among the steel centers 
of the country. Another unique feature was that 
the corporation which without dissent was credited 
with putting Birmingham where she is to-day in 
the steel trade, at the time of the meeting 
under bombardment of Government attorneys as an 
illegal institution which should be destroyed. Also 

“noteworthy was the admitted growth at Birming- 
ham of a sentiment against the legislation bearing 
the name of Birmingham’s representative at Wash- 
ington, on the ground that it had done great injury 
to all capital and labor in the country engaged in 
the production of iron and steel. 

Yet another outstanding feature of the meeting 
was the address of President Gary, who, in giving 
the struggle for commercial supremacy as the main 
cause of the European war, urged that the prin- 
ciple of conciliation and cooperation for which the 
American Iron and Steel Institute stands should 
never be abandoned. The sentiment was warmly ap- 
plauded by the convention, as was the assertion that 
steel masters can faithfully represent their stock- 
holders and engage in the keenest competition with- 
out doing anything destructive, oppressive or un- 
fair. Evidently Judge Gary regards the Federal 
Trade Commission as an instrument for the further- 
ance of proper cooperation, rather than for restor- 
ing the “old-time competition” which has been 
aimed at in the campaign against big business. 
Such, at least, is the inference from his reference to 
legislation providing for a commission to make ef- 
fective what the steel men have cultivated in the 
past seven years. 

The Birmingham meeting did good service in 
linking up the Alabama steel industry of to-day with 
the period of pioneering in which so many hopes 
were raised and so few were realized. The excellent 
historical papers brought out distinctly the period of 
beginnings, in which the prospector and promoter 
figured largely; the period of transition in which 
the weakness of the Southern situation was borne 
in upon investors, but with it a large promise of 
ultimate success; and finally the period of perma- 
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nence, in which vast sums have been sp: 
ready for profits making some approach to yr 
the North. In the old days capital had 
drawn into Alabama by the lure of cheap raw mat; 
rials. Juxtaposition of ore, coal and flux, so close 
that standing on a blast furnace top one could send 
successive rifle balls into an iron mine, a coal min 
and a limestone quarry, was the first and the las: 
word of the promoter. It took time to learn that 
another juxtaposition was very necessary—a juxta- 
position of consuming territory; also that economies 
in practice, management and organization had beep 
very unwisely omitted from the early reckonings, 
By a train of events never dreamed of by the men 
of vision and venture, whose courage laid the foun- 
dations of iron making in Alabama, there came in 
due time the needed millions, the management, the 
better practice and the organization, and to-day 
hopes long deferred are well on the way to fulfill- 
ment. The Iron and Steel Institute meeting was a 
fine revelation to Northern steel masters of what a 
strong corporation has wrought from that which it 
found at Birmingham and the other indispensable 
things which it brought in its own hands. 


1’ 
in Dee! 


Nearing the Turning Point 


The fact ought readily to be apprehended that 
the more rapidly demand for steel products de 
clines, in circumstances like the present, the sooner 
a turning point will be reached. The current de- 
mand for steel cannot possibly be regarded as an) 
measure of the average demand that should exist 
during this war, a war that will last many months 
if not two or three years. It is commonly said that 
war conditions, being entirely novel, make it impos 
sible to judge the future, but that view is not en- 
tirely correct. In all industrial depressions there 
are certain fundamental factors that work out 
through the operations of men’s minds into certain 
business or commercial conditions. There is, for 
instance, a fear of the future that makes a jobber 
draw upon his stocks and curtail his specifications 
to the mills, until a point is reached when that polit! 
‘an no longer be pursued because the stocks are & 
hausted. The war has introduced a new and Ul 
tried condition, but not new mental processes. The 
fears engendered by the war led to curtailment of 
stocks just as other fears have done in the past, am 
the great financial disturbance caused by the w# 
resulted in tight money just as a financial panic 
sults in tight money. 
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re are certain rules that still hold good. 

s been the case, in an industrial or finan- 

ion, that demand upon the mills for 

below the actual rate of consumption of 

It was not a case of demand and pro- 

dually dwindling until a fixed level was 

it level to be maintained indefinitely, or 

indamental conditions intervened to ef- 

ve. It was a case of market demand 

w a certain line and then rebounding 

or to a point above it. Necessarily 

| be a turning point. At this point it 

uggested that experience furnishes no 

the past the steel trade has never dropped 

' per cent. rate of operation for a period 

hret mnths, and a 40 per cent. rate has rarely 

ed. The difference at present is not in 

but in degree. All records as to lightness 

‘ production having already been passed, and the 

roduction being clearly on the down grade 

ite, it is evident that the turning point has been 

-is near at hand. Really the more impor- 

tion is how far the prospective improve- 
extend. 

Once the steel trade has started to mend, there 

e important influences to help it along. Of 
mental importance are the large crops, months 
regarded as a favorable factor, but now a vast- 
re favorable one, seeing that the war has in- 
ised the world’s demand upon us, that harvests 
me countries are decreased, and that in many 
ntries outside the United States next year’s 
harvests will be light. 

As to the new banking system to be formally put 
peration November 16, there is an absolute con- 
is of opinion, not only that the supply of loan- 
funds will be largely increased, but the quantity 

loaned. Bankers are practically a unit in 
aring that the new system will result in their 
ng commercial credits as a science, something 
really have not done heretofore, and that a 
rge extension of commercial loans will quickly re- 
No large extension would be needed, more- 
er, to make a very favorable impress upon busi- 
because financial accommodations have been 
rmously restricted in the past three months, and 
isiness has been slowed down the requirements 
e greatly decreased, so that even a small influence, 
ere a large one is promised, would effect an im- 
ovement in business. 
A third favorable influence in the steel trade, 
ice the turning point has been passed, is that no 
rious Issue exists as to prices, no deadlock between 
iver and seller—whereas toward the close of 
steel depression in the past the question of 
es has been of paramount importance. Near the 
| the depression centered in the year 1908, for 
e, prices eventually became the main issue, 
ad not been during the main portion of 
depression. Again in 1911 prices were an issue 
ng the increase in steel orders, for the 
are clear that for several months, from 
dasur r to about the close of November, de- 
reased while prices were falling. During 
the increase in demand would have been 
xed if prices had already found their low 
nad begun to show firmness. This time 
‘ing influence promises to be lacking. A 
s, Satisfactory to at least one party, the 
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buyer, will undoubtedly be found quite readily. Steel 
prices are already very low and war conditions have 
so changed values in various lines of trade, both 
upward and downward, that the buyer will not 
have his pet theories as to steel prices as he has 
aiways had in the past. 

Iron and steel demand from the belligerent coun- 
tries promises to increase. Some of them, at least, 
will hardly be able to maintain production sufficient 
for their war requirements. Statistics of German 
pig-iron production in August, just at hand, show 
a decrease from July of precisely 60 per cent., from 
1,564,345 tons to 625,927 tons. Demand from neu- 
tral countries, although it may be relatively light for 
a long time, is bound to increase from the average 
of the past three months, and with Germany and 
Belgium entirely out of the running the United 
States should feel an important effect. The fact 
that great mistakes of judgment were made early 
in August as to impending export demand should 
not lead us to ignore or underrate the better pros 
pects of to-day. 


Efficiency in Hiring 


For the first strongly convincing exhibition of 
the costliness of present-day practices in employing 
men, the industrial world owes much to the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association and to M. W. 
Alexander. To the association is due the credit of 
discovering the man with the facts and of inducing 
him to give them. To the man is due the credit of 
a painstaking investigation and a willingness to 
discuss much of what is still largely confidential be- 
tween him and the manufacturers consulted. Con- 
siderable space was given to the address in our last 
issue. It is not new to say that most employment 
work is inefficient, nor that it is costly; for an ar- 
ticle in the first issue of The Iron Age this year 
touched on this fact. The generalizations which 
have been finding their Way into print show a grow- 
ing recognition of the need of changing methods. 
The latest contribution is new in being specific, and 
in showing how much greater is the waste than 
imagined. 

Mr. Alexander’s analysis of what makes up the 
cost of introducing green hands in a factory is un- 
usually complete. One reason why the losses have 
not been apprehended heretofore is that cost figures 
have not shown up the time losses and material and 
equipment wear and tear and destruction. The 
waste has not been‘ tabulated in balance sheets, nor 
has the bank account apparently suffered. In other 
words, some of the costs, such as increased depre- 
ciation of factory property, though properly charge- 
able to the employment department, as Mr. Alex- 
ander explains, represent book losses which do not 
directly affect immediate dividend earning capacity. 

The showing will not only stimulate some manu- 
facturers to canvass their own conditions, but it 
will lend strength to the occasional attempt of man- 
ufacturers’ local associations to provide for a va- 
riety of industries in a given center which do not 
all have a peak labor demand at the same time. In 
many ways the factory which is so managed that 
the number of its employees does not vary between 
wide limits helps the town; but it follows that it is 
not always possible to anticipate seasonable fluctu- 
ations and the solution of the problem is the group- 
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ing of industries having intense periods of produc- 
tion coming one after the other over the year. 
Scientific management is helping the single factory 
to minimize the hiring waste and the wide varia- 
tion in numbers, and boards of trade are grappling 
with the broader problem. 

In this connection the report on the study of 
Richmond industrially, to be made at a meeting in 
December of the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, may have much by 
way of suggestion. In the meantime Mr. Alexan- 
der’s study undoubtedly stands as the most complete 
presentation of employment wastes yet made, espe- 
cially when their concrete terms are considered. 


The Cast-Iron Pipe Trade 


Probably no other branch of the iron trade is 
in as unsatisfactory a condition, with less reason 
for it, than the cast-iron pipe trade. Such financial 
reports as have been made public by corporations 
manufacturing pipe have shown that in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1914, operations resulted in 
deficits. It may be assumed that the conditions 
thus disclosed in regard to these companies apply 
equally to other manufacturers whose sole output is 
cast-iron pipe. Such an outcome of business opera- 
tions by a manufacturer plainly means that he has 
been selling his product below cost. 

Some of the prices now prevailing are reminders 
of previous periods of depression in this industry. 
In looking back over the records of such times as 
given in The Iron Age we have observed that in the 
spring of 1892 the following remarks were made in 
the editorial columns of the paper: “The manufac- 
turers of cast-iron pipe are now passing through 
the vale of adversity. Excessive competition has 
reduced prices in this branch of trade until it is 
difficult to see how manufacturers are able to re- 
coup themselves for the mere cost of the materials 
they use and the labor they employ. Within the 
past month a contract for 2500 tons has been placed 
at $22.47 per ton delivered at Minneapolis. An in- 
quiry for a small quantity for Chicago promptly 
brought one of the officers of a very large concern 
to interview the intending purchaser and the trans- 
action was closed at $22 delivered.” 

Low as these prices were, however, they were 
not as low as those made in 1897 and 1898 when 
cast-iron pipe was sold at Chicago between $15 and 
$16 per ton. It may be remarked in passing that 
even when pipe was sold at these low prices the 
relative price of pig iron and pipe would not make 
the price per ton of pipe as low as at the present 
time, the pipe founders then being able to buy pig 
iron as low as $9 per ton. The depth reached in 
1897, however, was due to exceptional circumstances 
which are not likely to be repeated and which had 
never before existed. The years 1897 and 1898 
covered not only a period in which the business of 
the entire country had been prostrated by the se- 
vere contest over the establishment of a currency 
standard for this country, but they also marked the 
time when the iron trade of the country had been 
placed on a low basis of production cost by the dis- 
covery and utilization of the great Mesaba ore 
deposits in Minnesota. The conditions thus prevail- 
ing may be considered as phenomenal rather than 
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as marking a mere dip in the fluctuat 
business. What we are now passing thr 
more logically compared with condition evailin 
in 1892. ey 

Unless some change for the better oc 
trade, great danger exists that failures 
place among the pipe manufacturers. T)} 
conduct business for any considerable y 
time in selling their product below cost )) 
portant firm is now in the hands of a rx 
principally to a disagreement among th: 
but it can safely be assumed that if th: 
was affording a satisfactory profit means woylq 
have been devised by which the disagreement woylg 
not have come to the point of an application 
receivership. 

The expression in the opening sentence of this 
article, “with less reason for it,” is used deliber. 
ately. In many branches of the iron trade buyers 
are purchasers of the product for the purpose of 
fabricating or manipulating it in some other mar. 
ketable form or are buyers for the purpose of 
ing again at some profit. In the case of the pip 
trade, however, the buyers are either municipalities 
operating water works or gas-making plants or the 
are public utility corporations conducting water 
works or gas-making plants to serve their respe 
tive localities. 


VaR 


ver, due 


owners 


Ie} 
iSiness 





sell- 


All these buyers of cast-iron pipe 
merely purchase this product for the purpose of 
distributing water or gas and do not convert the 
pipe into some other form, nor do they buy it for 
the purpose of making a profit on it. They are of 
course desirous of making their purchases of pipe 
at as low price as possible, but any one of such 
buyers would pay without complaint a price afford- 
ing a fair profit to the manufacturer. It may 
therefore be assumed that no pressure is being ap- 
plied to the pipe manufacturers by their customers 
in the effort to force them down to lower and lower 
prices but that the unremunerative condition of the 
pipe trade is wholly due to the competition for 
business among the pipe manufacturers themselves 
It would seem as if this branch of trade is one i 
which more enlightened views should prevail with 
regard to the conduct of the business. All are suf- 
fering from this excessive competition and all should 
endeavor to avoid the naming of prices below a fig- 
ure allowing a reasonable profit. This condition of 
self-restraint has been known to exist in other 
branches of business in and out of the iron trade, 
and no good reason can be found why it could not 
be brought about in the cast-iron pipe industry. 





The Coal Mining Institute of America wil! hold its 
Winter meeting in the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Ve 
cember 8 and 9. Jesse K. Johnson, Pittsburgh, is pres! 
dent. A number of papers relating to the coal industr) 
will be presented, and on the evening of December 5 the 
annual dinner will take place. Prof. H. H. Stoek, Urba- 
na, Ill., and T. L. Lewis, Columbus, Ohio, will speak ® 
“Government Control with Relation to Coal-Mining !»- 
dustry.” Charles L. Fay, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is sect 
tary and treasurer. 


The Allis Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee 
Wis., reports for the quarter ended September 30, 1°! 
gross sales of $2,532,545, and net profits of $18,5! 
Unfilled orders on hand September 30 amounte¢ 
$2,638,570. 
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Railroad Rate Rehearing 


u on, D. C., November 2, 1914.—Argument 
iring of the application of the Eastern 
a 5 per cent. rate advance was concluded 
terstate Commerce Commission October 30. 
itcome, doubt is expressed by the most ex- 
When the hearing began, the 
decision favorable to the railroads was 
their seemed steadily to gain in 
he only witness against the carriers was 
for several shippers’ associations and for 
tern railroad commissions. The apparent 
the protestants in the iron and steel 
specially significant.- Nevertheless, from 
of the argument October 29, a curious 
change appeared to come over the mem 
ommission and it was clearly to be seen 
f them were smarting under the severe 
which they have been subjected since the 
sion in the original case was announced. 
nor of questions propounded to the at 
omments made upon points in the argu 
ymmission would appear to be divided and 
est opinion here that the verdict, whether 
adverse, will not be unanimous. 


servers. 


case 


pponents of the increase presented no testi- 
alf of their contentions, there was no lack 
in the arguments. The advance was 
Louis D. Brandeis, special counsel for the 
F. B. James and F. E. Paulson, repre- 
brick tile; Frank Lyon and 
Johnston, who appeared for Pennsylvania 
ers; Luther M. Walters, representing lum 
stock shippers; Rush Butler, general coun 
Chicago Association of Commerce, and 
orne, attorney for various shippers’ asso- 
nd state railroad commissions. 


ppers of and 


\ contention of the opponents of the proposed ad- 
that undoubtedly impressed the commission was 
d by Mr. Brandeis. He declared with much 
that the had no constitutional 
ant the proposed advance on the grounds 
The only new reason for raising rates put 

the carriers, he said, was that the market 
securities was depressed by the European 
evidence had been submitted, he insisted, to 
single rate was unreasonably low. The 
authority to raise rates, he declared, was 

tly to granting advances where existing 
specifically shown to be inadequate. If the 
should allow the carriers’ plea on the evi 


commission 


nitted in this case, it would “exceed its 
nstitutional powers and invade the prov- 
gress, which alone has the right to formu 
leclare governmental policies.” Questions 
to Mr. Brandeis by members of the com 
ygested that if the decision is adverse it 


ipon the assertion by the commissioners 
o their authority to grant relief on the 
forward by the carriers. 
mined effort was made by counsel for the 
emove the impression which Mr. Brandeis’s 
ppeared to have made upon the commission 
Brownell, of the Erie system, in closing for 
ids, declared that it was not the contention 
ers that the commission had the power to 
tes that would be unjust or unreasonable 
the ground that such action would “stimu- 
” or “restore confidence in the financial or 
d,” or accomplish any other such result, 
accomplishment might be verv (desirable 
was contended, however, that in determin- 
the carriers’ charges for transportatio 
reasonable the commission has 
it is its dutv, to take into consideration 
things the adequacy of the net operating 
ed therefrom, its sufficiency to enable the 
perly to perform its important quasi-public 
d to seeure the new capital therefor. 
nt of the commission and counsel for both 
ing of briefs has been dispensed with and 


+ 


+ 


just and 
d 
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nderstood that the 


is u commission Nas aiready take 
the case up for consideratio! a5 th i ew to disposing 
ot T hefore December Ww 
American Business Men in British Eves 
In The lrov Aa for September 24 the VISIL ot 


Perey G. 


Ltd., 225 


Donald, of Rownson, Drew & Clydesdale, 


Upper Thames street, London, to this coun 


try, representing a syndicate of wholesale builder 
hardware merchants, was mentioned. The London 
Ironmonger of October 10 thus refers to his returr 
o England: “Mr. Donald has found what he wanted, 
and the German products are deposed by Canadiar 
wire nails and United States hardware, and this in 
spite of the fact that he found business men in the 
United States suffering from the most unreasoning 
financial panic, and unwilling at first to consider any 


other terms than cash before delivery. They were in a 


blue funk, in facet; but if we may judge from the 
lengthy accounts of the Percyan peregrinations that 
fill the transatlantic trade papers, Mr. Donald talked 
them out of that. Mr. Donald much admires the New 


York Hardware Club, where he addressed an audience 
of 50 manufacturers and merchants, but he found that 
the Americans fad quite as much of the ‘You'll have 
to take this,’ ‘That’s the way we pack it,’ and ‘We 
can’t quote delivered on your side’ Spirit in them a I 
usually ascribed to the conservative Britisher. In fact, 
in some respects their business ways are more cor 


’ 


servative than our own.’ 


The American Locomotive Company has 
an order from the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis for 10 switching locomotives The railroads of 
the Russian government are reported as inquiring for 
quotations on a number of 
freight cars. 


received 


locomotives as well a 100) 
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OUTPUT STILL DECLINING CAPACITY IN BLAST NOVEMBER 1 AND « ER | 


The following table shows the dail, 
Pig-Iron Production Past Month Least 270ss tons, of furnaces in blast Novemtx 


S; J 1911 ber 1, by districts: ‘ 
ince january 
y ’ Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in 
Total -——Nov. 1 
A Net Loss of 18 Furnaces in October—Increase Location of number Number Capacity 
, r furnaces of stacks in blast per day 
in Ferroalloy Output New York 
Buffalo oe ees 19 9 3,030 
October statistics record a still further decline in new eae tors i ; $34 
a os ‘ aa : New Jersey . ‘ i ee 
pig-iron production. The total for the month was Pennsylvania: : 
1,783,045 tons, the lowest since January, 1911, or 57,- nen seen 6s Se ) ore 
r : « snes Spiegel exe’ Z 2 ‘4 
518 tons a day, as compared with 1,882,577 tons, or Schuylkill Val. 16 ) 1,780 
62,753 tons a day in September. The output of steel- Lower Susque- — ° rer 
° ° . ° > F e lianna .... o° ‘ “ vo 
making pig iron declined from 1,390,322 tons in Sep- Lebanon Valley 10 3 561 
tember to 1,242,557 tons in October, or 6261 tons per ee Dist ; i! ate 
rr : s S 7 ; FORE. ec ce 2 217 
day. The production of spiegeleisen and ferroman- Shenango Val.. 19 5 1,825 
ganese, which is included in the above figures, increased W + tang Pa “7 "4 ia 
. wena ; i a aia ; “erro ii 4g 
from 13,786 tons in September to 17,435 tons in October. Marviand \ 1 884 
Furnaces are still going out of blast and on November ; a heeling Dist.. 11 1,74 
. + = . ° jhio: 
1 there were only 158 on the active list, or 18 less than Mahoning Val... 25 12 5,451 
on October 1. The capacity of the furnaces active on Cent se and , 5 29 
r ef oro - * Northern oa 2 0 ooo 
November 1 was 53,253 tons a day as compared with Hanging Rock : 
60,427 tons October 1. & S. W. Ohio. 15 : 80 
Ml. and Ind...... 34 14 6,327 
a Bs Ferro ede: Sa 1 66 
DAILY RATE OF PRODUCTION Michigan, Wis. & 
m . . ° > . Mint : > o S10 
The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite ¢oio and Mo)! 8 ? 750 
pig iron by months, from October, 1913, is as follows: The South : 
Virginia ‘ ° 24 3 378 
Daily Rate of Pig-Iron Production ba Vonths ‘ross Ton Kentucky , = : . =64 
' Steel aa , , ‘ ' a sis Alabama ...... 45 18 0,002 
Pil ili 1913 . ea — merchant Ripe Ferro . : Pe 1 1] 6S 
November ...... 2" 434 22°019 74,453 COENOOD: kos ss 10 3 ats 
December 41,879 22,108 63,987 Total 123 158 53,2 
January, 1914 . 10,691 20,117 60,808 . = s 
pobre ry . Het aeeees eietee DIAGRAM OF PIG-IRON PRODUCTION ANI PRICES 
April "508 9 "157 75 GR " . ° : : . 
May 17028 ae ats a7 koe The fluctuations in pig-iron production from Ja: 
—— 14,321 19,595 63,916 uary, 1907, to the present time are shown in the 
amauet 16.937 17°438 61°83 companying chart. The figures represented by th 
' September 16,344 16,409 62,753 heavy lines are those of daily average production, by 
October 10.08 17.435 7.518 ‘ . a : is 
months, of coke and anthracite iron. The two other 
OUTPUT BY DISTRICTS curves on the chart represent monthly average prices 


The accompanying table gives the production of all of Southern No. 2 foundry pig iron at Cincinnati and 
coke and anthracite furnaces in October and the three of local No. 2 foundry iron at furnace at Chicag 
months preceding: They are based on the weekly market quotations of 

The Iron Age. The figures for daily average produc- 


Vonthly Pia-Iron Production Gross Tons tion are as follows: 











July Aug Sept Oct 
N Yor! (31 days) ( si days) ( sOdays) < sidays) Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iro 
eee Samed aoees oe ae wees ste rr. the United States by Months Since January 1, | 
Leh; } Vv: i] 6 "714 112 10°11 aoe Gross Tons 
szehign Lille ‘fi 0.414 é é 9,11 (,905 ” e 9 j 
Schuvlkill Vallev . 67.056 66.584 56.604 5171 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 19 ‘ 
Lower Susquehanna and Jan. 71,149 33,918 57,975 84,148 56,752 66,384 90,17. 00 
Lebanon Valley 31,250 2,163 31,217 3,988 Feb. 73,038 37,163 60,976 85,616 64,090 72,442 92,069 0 
Pittsburgh district _. 155873 07.250 2’ 73 140704 Mar. 71,821 39,619 59,232 84,459 70,036 77,591 89,147 ( 
Shenango Valle; .. 67,291 70752 68°39] gs'oe7 Apr. 73,885 38,289 57,962 82,792 68,836 79,181 91,759 
evan wees *‘ geese oa ae ane t@n0'949 ay 7 37,603 60,753 77,102 61,079 81,051 91,039 § 
Western Pennsylvania 125.364 19178 104.778 109.217 May 74,048 37,603 60,753 77,102 079 205 1 
Maryland, Virginia and 5 ; F . June 74,486 36,444 64,656 75,516 59,585 81,358 87,619 ¢ 
tee . |. 51.150 49.561 38.186 11.809. July 72,763 39,287 67,793 69,305 57,841 77,738 82,601 ¢ 
Wheeling district ..... 72,318 72,787 80,289 75,014 Aug. 72,594 42,851 72,546 67,963 62,150 81,046 82,09; ' 
Mahoning Valley 216,134 237,909 214.916 195,910 Sept. 72,783 47,300 79,507 68,476 65,903 82,128 So,09) | 
Central and Northern : : Oct 75,386 50,554 83,856 67,520 67,811 86,722 Se, ; 
ROU sh Ss eat fo 140.181 140.019 126.208 120.963 Nov. 60,937 51,595 84,917 63,659 66,648 87,697 (4,4 3 
Hanging Rock and S$ . Dec. 39,815 56,158 85,022 57,349 65,912 89,766 63,98 
We. OREO: 6. kasev ais 19,944 15,118 11,314 17,992 
Chicago district . 289 268 287,533 267,339 226,012 THE RECORD OF PRODUCTION 
Mich. Minn., Mo., Wis. 403 g2.643. «63.258 48.873 Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the 
Alab a ree A 151612 1 & 9 152 4 > 1 7 26 States by Months Since January 1, 1910 Gross To 
Tennessee... 18,671 16,764 16,408 16,255 1910 1911 1912 tl et 
. Jan. ....2,608,605 1,759,326 2,057,911 2,795,331 1,559.9 
che Mi ea 1.957.645 1.995.261 1.882.577 1.783.045 Feb, ....2,397,254 1,794,509 2,100,815 2,586,337 1,55°,! 
Mar. ....2,617,949 2,171,111 2,405,318 2,763,363 
: cae ~ ame . Sevees ere ee 9 
ICTION 2 oTEp ‘ >ANIES Apr. ....2,483,763 2,064,086 2,375,436 2,752,761 
PRODUCTION OF STEEL COMPANIES Mor; °2773°390'180 1893-456 2512-582 2'822:217 2,092.6 
Tni . NJ . 9 940° " 7e7 ree ‘ 740 9 £98 BES 917 
teturns from all furnaces of the United States Steel guns + oRememrete 4.787 208 ate nes rae’ ese 1957 64 
. . . July ....2,148,442 »193,f 2,410,889 2,060,020 oon 
Corporation and the various independent steel com- ‘Aug “‘*°2'106'847 11926,637 2'512/431 2,545,763 1,995.28 
. . o > on e - © © 7 > « 9 nnn af SNC 
panies show the following totals of product month by Sept. 5 Lr Eertee a Aes eee a eee ae) or 
> " . a . ia Oct. ....2,093,121 2,102,147 2,689,93% 2,046,291 
month. Only steel-making iron is included in the fig- Woy ~°°‘j'909'780 1'999'433 2'630;854 2,233.12 
: . . oe = ‘ 92 97 97°29 7299 2 en7 
ures below, together with ferromanganese, spiegeleisen Dec. ....1,777,817 2,043,270 2,782,737 1,983,600: 


and ferrosilicon. These last, while stated separately, 


. rare Tul 
; : ee Among the furnaces blown in last month wer« Du 
are also included in the columns of “total production. 


bar in western Pennsylvania and Hasleton No. | in ™* 





Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons Mahoning Valley. 
_- Spiegeleisen, The furnaces blown out in October include one Lacs 
—Pig, total production ferromanganese, etc : = : » Clairton, 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 i914 awanna and one Niagara in New York, oné 4 7 
94° c re oe ‘ 99 £99 - #99 7 99° 2s sila ane 
alla eee nee L792 te 1329 414 Teocw 2eeat to'es, one Duquesne, one Edgar Thomson, one Isabella 
Poe «bees IU, II0 gi tac,iv Oed, 0 eU,1d 9 i 2 ° 2. actie 
eee 1'827,792 1,904;878 1,704,688 11,538 20/546 20,133 one Monongahela in the Pittsburgh district, a 
BOE xe saat 1,830,717 1,939,751 1,635,226 11,104 23,108 18,676 To 23 ‘ two Mingo in the Whe 
agers: 1,922,557 1,991,192 1,457,847 20,518 19,042 21,504 No. ca the Shenango Valley, ; oi selton No. 
MD actos 1'823'958 1,860,070 1,329,623 26,685 19.212 16.254 ing district, one Ohio, Mary, Mattie, Hase!ton ** ’ 
ee sama 1,803,205 1,840,216 1,395,851 26,522 22,310 16,524 and o Toungstown Sheet & Tube Company stack * 
Es ciatia 1'843°404 1'833;352 1°455:054 24°225 20680 11577 2nd one Young : ; S ch Chicago and 
OE? esas aa 1'773,073 1.828.232 1,390,322 22'484 24'555 13.786 the Mahoning Valley, one Joliet, one South ni - 
Oct. ......1,947,426 1,848,634 1,242,557 27,252 19,499 17,435 two Gary in the Chicago district and Zenith in Mine 
Nov. ......1,884,524 1,573,007 ........ 17,461 26,765 ..... ¢ 


ae. ceesas 1,976,870 1,298,262 .. 18,523 14,095 sota. 
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Cincinnati and Local No. 2 Four 


ary 


The British Steel Trade and the War 


in the British iron market are given in 
Consular and Trade Reports by Consul Al 
tead, of Birmingham, England, writing under 
eptember 25, as follows: 
the iron and steel industries in this section 
ed enormous government orders, which have 
great activity. Included among these are 
hurdle iron, fencing and barbed wire, miles 
re required, aggregating thousands of tons. 
ing has also been in considerable demand. 
rs have also been received from the French 
ian governments for material made of iron 
that had never previously come to the Bir- 
district. Cable advices have come from South 
larger requirements. 
ide papers note that there has been a quick- 
emand from the South American markets for 
teel goods by reason of the stopping of Ger- 
ments, but the latter orders are reported as 
anxiously sought because of possible “trouble 
payments.” 
are inquiries for bars, and wire manufac- 
seeking rods. Makers of black plates have 
ers from manufacturers of soldiers’ bottles, 
tin-plate makers have orders for tin plates 
tins. Iron for cutlery purposes is actively 
while the makers of road axles for artillery 
ort wagons are busy. 
lated that the imports of iron and steel 
Birmingham consular district had, prior to 
averaging about 2,500,000 gross tons, 
ich came from Germany, and that in 15 
German exports of iron and steel had in- 
) per cent. or ten times that of the British. 
machines for stamping and pressing, as 
ther machine tools, report an increase of 
British manufacturers who desire to pro- 
classes of aticles not previously made in 
sirmingham makers of machine tools and 
' American machine tools have practically 
a their supplies of such tools as are suitable 
avr t production of weapons, ammunition, and other 


ro 


peen 


1914; Also of Monthly Average Prices of Southern No. 


2 Foundr; 
lron at Chicag District Furnace 

war supplies, which have been in large demand, not 
only for British makers of such munitions of war, but 
for Germany and well, it having become 
imperative to increase the productive capacity in all 
three countries of plants for the manufacture of war 
munitions. 


Russia as 


Blast Furnace Notes 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company will put 
out two of its furnaces this week, one at Sheffield and 
the other at Birmingham, Ala., leaving two of its sever 
furnaces in blast. 


Only three Virginia furnaces were in blast Novem 
ber 1—Alleghany at Iron Gate, Pulaski and one of the 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company’s Crozer furnaces. 


One McKeesport, Pa., furnace of the National Tube 
Company went out of blast early in October and the 
production of the Carnegie Steel Company in the Pitts- 
burgh district was considerably reduced by the blowing 
out of one Clairton furnace, one Duquesne, one Edgar 


Thomson and one Isabella. 


Lake Superior Ore Shipments in October 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, November 4, 1914.—Lake Su- 
perior ore shipments in October were 4,242,392 tons. 
This brings the total movement to November 1 up to 
30,951,805 tons. Lake shipments for the season will 
probably be less than 31,500,000 tons. 


The Abbott Ball Company, Hartford, Conn., an- 
nounces that it has perfected special machinery where- 
by it is able to turn out perfect high-grade bearing 
balls. It is prepared to furnish all sizes from % to % 
in. in diameter, and will later be in a position to furnish 
all other sizes. 


The Big Eagle Mining Company, Ottawa, W. Va., 
desires prices on hoisting equipment. 


ae ih? 
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SOME ENCOURAGEMENT 
Steel Trade Now Close to Low Point 


Production of Pig Iron and Steel Still Receding 
—Pipe Prices Reduced 


Taking the election results as in no small meas- 
ure a popular expression on the existing tariff law, 
the steel trade finds encouragement in them. The 
belief that there would be such an outcome and the 
recognition of a slight turn for the better in money 
conditions, in cotton and in all exports led to more 
hopeful utterances by the steel manufacturers who 
met at Birmingham last week than might have been 
expected from the smallest rate of incoming new 
business ever known. 

Shrinkage in production continues, and Novem- 
ber output will show a scaling down from October. 
Some of the smaller steel companies in the Central 
West have reduced salaries as well as the wages 
of mill workers and some Pennsylvania companies 
have similar reductions under consideration. Pre- 
dictions of general reductions January 1, from pres- 
idents down, are traceable more to the unparalleled 
hardships of the situation than to any definite de- 
' cisions. 

Our pig-iron statistics show how the industry 
has been receding. In October production was 
1,783,045 tons, or 57,518 tons a day, against 1,882,- 
577 tons in September, or 62,753 tons a day. The 
October rate was the smallest since January, 1911. 
The net loss in active furnaces in October was 18, 
there being 158 in blast as November opened, with 
53,253 tons daily capacity, against 176 furnaces and 
a daily capacity of 60,427 tons one month previous. 

Many steel works furnaces have been blown out 
and the recent increases in pig iron stocks of the 
steel companies are likely to add more furnaces to 
the idle list. Average production of steel ingots 
is now probably nearer 40 than 50 per cent. of 
capacity, and the Chicago district is below 35 per 
cent. 

The low state of consumers’ stocks of finished 
material, of which one indication is the sustained 
volume of small-lot buying from jobbers’ ware- 
houses, shows that new orders to the mills are under 
the rate of the country’s real consumption and point 
to larger operations not far ahead. 

The present paradox of generally sustained 
prices and pitifully small demand may be followed 
by that of yielding prices and larger buying. On 
a 1.10c., Pittsburgh, market for plates, shapes and 
bars a large tonnage of the first two would bring 
out 1.05c. on plates at least, and export plates have 
sold close to 1c., Pittsburgh. 

Steel pipe manufacturers have made a reduc- 
tion in black and galvanized standard pipe. Dis- 
counts were lengthened one point, which would be 
close to $2 a ton, but the cutting off of the jobbers’ 
extra discount of 21% per cent. makes the net re- 
duction about $1 a ton. 

Export trade in wire products is still good and 
there is fresh inquiry for barb wire. Horseshoe 
works will be able to run full until February on 
European orders. 


Se ee ee ee eM OM TT TT eT 


A Southern company has taken 700 
lets for England and more than half of 


shipped. 


British mills have quoted so 


business as to discourage American sellers 


Partly through 


attractive 


offers 


iron, foundries are taking more inter 


tracts for 1915. 


Southern No. 2 has 


Tk 


( 
A 


at $10 for the entire first half. At Buffa| y g an 


sales of about 35,000 tons have been mac: 
it at $12 at furnace for No. 2 X. 


inquiry is growing also. 


Chicag: 


In eastern Pennsylvania there has bee) 
business in low-phosphorus pig iron, but the pric 
has gone off with the appearance of a 


petitor in the field, being close to $20, 


phia. 


t 
I 
} ) 


Lake ore shipments are tapering off 
season will end early, probably by Nove: 


The October movement was 4,242,392 tons, m: 
the season’s total 30,951,805 tons to Nove: 


innit 
cn ¢ 


ii 


r iro 


hett 


W ¢com- 


val 
Lalit 


noer 
The full season movement will probably be und 
31,500,000 tons, against 49,070,000 tons water 
last year. 
A Comparison of Prices 
Advances Over the Previcus Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 
Nov. 4, Oct. 28, Oct Nov 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton 1914. 1914. 1914. 1913 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia. $14.50 $14.50 $14.75 $15.7 
No. 2, Valley furnace. 12.75 12.75 13.00 13 
No Southern, Cin'ti. 12.90 12.90 12.90 
No Birmingham, Ala 10.00 10.00 10.00 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago* 12.75 12.75 13.0! 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa. 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Basic, Valley furnace... 12.50 12.50 13.4 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.... 14.55 14.65 14.9/ 
Malleable Bess., Ch’go*.. 13.00 13.00 13.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh 13.40 13.40 13.4 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago.. 15.75 15.75 15.7 
Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh. 19.50 19.50 0.5 
O.-h, billets, Pittsburgh.. 19.50 19. 5¢ 20.50 
O.-h, sheet bars, P’gh. 20.00 20.00 21.50 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 25.00 25.00 26.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila.. 21.40 22.40 23.40 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 25.50 25.50 26.06 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton oe 
Iron rails, Chicago...... 11.00 11.00 11.25 13 
Iron rails, Philadelphia.. 13.00 13.00 14.00 17 
Carwheels, Chicago ..... 10.50 10.50 10.75 l2 
Carwheels, Philadelphia.. 9.50 9.50 10.50 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. 10.00 10.50 11.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila. 9.50 9.50 10.2 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’'go S50 8.50 8.50 ) 
No. 1 east, Pittsburgh.. 10.50 11.50 1.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 11.00 11.00 1 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 8.75 9.00 9.0 
Finished Iron and Steel, ; 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents Cents Cen 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill 1.25 1.25 1 25 L.6 
Iron bars, Philadelphia.. . 1.12 1.12 1,12 I 
Iron hars, Pittsburgh... . 1.16 1.15 1.15 
Iron bars, Chicago..... 0.971%, 0.97! 1.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.10 1.15 l Ls 
Steel bars, New York 1.26 1.31 l 3] 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.10 1.10 l l 
Tank plates, New York.. 1.26 1.26 1.31 
Beams, etc., Pittsburgh. . 1.10 1.15 l 1s 
Beams, etc., New York.. 1.26 1.31 1 31 I 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 1.10 1.15 1 Ls : 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 1.15 1.20 1.20 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 1.25 1.25 L.c 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, ee 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. °° 1 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 1.90 1.90 1.9! ad 
Galv. sheets, No. 28, P’gh 2.90 2.90 2.90 a 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh... 1.60 1.60 1.60 vs 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh... . 1.60 1.60 1.60 s 4 
Fence wire, base, P’gh... 1.40 1.40 1.40 a 
Barb wire, galv., P’gh... 2.00 2.00 2.00 - 


*The average switching charge for delivery 


in the Chicago district is 


1092 


50e. 


per 


ton. 
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The following table gives the price t 


: Nt 4, Oct. 28, Oct.7, Ne thar oo ; ’ 2% 4 
t Ove 1914 1914 1914 1913 cha ts on fence wire in less than carloads, with the 
: prompt $1.60 $1.60 $1.6 $1.9 tras added to the base price 
tur 7 i 1.7 ) 
t of 00 Th ‘ P MW 
t i : \ t ; \ ; 
’ ge Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
York 11.50 9 , 6.87 Wire Rods.—Bessemer, oper 
N.Y 11.2 1 62 \, ls 
wt a on $95 50 
1.9 a = : 
Wrought Pipe.—The followi e the jobbe 
ov oad discout ts on the Pitts! ‘ : ne card , t 
s1.Se 0.75 0.s . . . 
w. ¥ 15.0 00 12 pipe in effect from November 2, 1914, and in pipe 
; 3.1 oo. SI ; June 2, 1913, all full weight 
| Iron and Steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh Steel irue 
. B 
ates from Pittsburgh, in carloads, per 100 
k, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; 
6e.: Cleveland, 10.5c.; Cincinnati, 15.8c.; 
17.9c.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 23.6c.: \ 
13.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 32c. (after 
2 9c.) ; Denver, 68.6c.; New Orleans, 30: 7 
\la., 45¢e.; Pacific coast, 80c. on plates, 
napes and sheets No. 11 and heavier; 85« 
Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets No. 16 and ; 
. on Rea I ) 
on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. The 
tes to the Pacific coast are by rail. The 
New York and the Panama Canal on plates, 
6c. ‘ 
es.—Tank plates, % in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
Oc., base, net cash, 30 days. Following aré¢ ' 
prescribed by manufacturers with extras: 9 
ites, tank steel or conforming to manu M 
d specifications for structural steel dated 
or equivalent, % in. and over on thinnest Weld : ; 
nd under, down to but not including 6 = ; 
I vide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per sq 6 
red ,-in. plates Vilates over 72 in. wide 70 
4 thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib 69 
ce base price Plates over 72 in. wide ordered f 
per sq. ft. down to the weight of 3-16 ir 
16 in , ny) ‘ , 
weight, whether plates are ordered to gaugs I M oere ! enas 
governed by the standard specificatio 4 
American Steel Manufacturers ‘ 
‘ 
Cents per Ib ‘ 
; in. to and ineluding 3-16 in lt welt @aubte soled . 
16 in. to and including No. 8 ] : 
r No. 8 to and including No. 9 2 
ler No. 9 to and including No. 10 { 
er No. 10 to and including No. 12 
idi straight taper plates), 3 ft 
ft. i meter ove! ; e jobl @ tr ‘ | und 2 
inge steel ( 7 
\ nd ordi firebox steel | r aise mnt ur subpiect ft ) : ‘ rt r 
teel I er cent I s for les har : S al 
} ‘ ts ver bas (higher p e) tha th 
firebox steel t= OT t hr ( ) points o y geal 
] in. up to 1106 in., inclusive ( . : 
0 in. up to 115 in., inclusive lf Boiler Tubes.—Discounts to jobbers. in carload 
ver 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive ie 


120 in. up to 125 in., 
l 


il up to 


inclusive 


fect from May 1, 1914, on stee and from Ja lary 


0 in., inclusive f 1914, on iron, are as follows 


eT 1320 in 5 1 oe 
to leneths, under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive ? Lap Welded Steel . a f ! Trov 
to 1 zth under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive 0) $ 1 2 it f 1 
ngths, under 1 ft l ; 19 
cutting rectangular plates to lengths tt ine 2 n ‘ 4 
i i ‘ 4 
ind 4 ’ . 
Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 1 6 ix ‘ 
; ngles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, 4 YT : 
er, and zees, 3 in. and over, 1.10c. Extras é ot pe rade é 
> } gher rice 
ipes and sizes are as follows: ’ 
e1 in 10 Less than carloads will | t t elivered dis ts 
n 1 r carloads, lowered |} wo | ts net p ft ] 
t n., on one or both legs 1{ nder to destinations « t of the M : F? hue engths 
on one or both legs, less than 4 in. _ over 22 ft.. and all shipmer goir es f M ssippi 
per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 1909 af River ist be sold f ‘ ' irg} discount 
tural sizes (except elevator, handrail, owered py two points. On st ‘ n tubes for 
nd conductor rail) 0 desirable orders the ove discount re shaded n extr 
d tees, under 3 in. wide, as per steel occasior t we } OY 
Sept. 1, 1909 20 to .80 
ns and bulb angles = Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheet 
lengths, under 3 ft. to ft. inclusive .25 of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, o1 
a news, aaa : it. to 1 mt eR, 2 which jobbers charge the usua e for small lot 
neths under ; Do . » a9 . . : 
utting to lengths 3 ft. and over from store, are as follows, f.0.b Pittsburgh, term 0 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount 10 days from 


“ire Products.—Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 lb., 


ys or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload 
ers, annealed, $1.40; galvanized, $1.80. Gal- 
b wire and fence staples to jobbers, $2 


1.60. Wire nails to jobbers, 


g, 73 per cent. off list for carloads; 72 off for 


date of invoice 


Cents per Ib 


2; Nos $} to & 1.35 to 1.40 

$1.60. Wover Nos. 9 to 10 10 to 1.45 
Nos i! ind 12 1.45 to 1.58 

Nos. 13 and 1 ] > to 1.60 

Nos 15 nad 16 ¢ to 1.79 


ts; 71 off for less than 1000-rod lots. 
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Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 

Cents per Ib 
Deon, 30 Oma This s css: ae ; ...1.55 to 1.65 
ey 22. ss bent 1.55 to 1.65 
Nos. 13 and 14 1.60 to 1.70 
Nos. 15 and 16 .1.65 to 1.75 
Nos. 17 to 21.. 1.70 to 1.80 
Nos. 22 and 24 1.75 to 1.85 
Nos. 25 nd 26 1.80 to 1.90 
No. 27 1.85 to 1.95 
No. 28 1.90 to 2.00 
Ni 2 1.95 to 2.05 
No. 3t 2.05 to 2.15 

Galva ed S&S s of Blacl Nheet Gauge 

Cents per Ib 
Nos. 10 and 11 1.90 to 2.00 
No. 1] 2 00 to 2.10 
Nos l nd 14 .2.00 to 2.10 
Nos. 15 and 16 215 t 
Nos. 17 to 21 » 20 to 2.40 
Nos. 22 and 24 29 45 to 
Nos and 26 » 60 to 0) 
No. 27 ».75 to 2.8 
No. 28 2.90 to 3.00 
No 29 205 to 3.1 
No { 3.20 to 3.30 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., November 3, 1914. 
The steel trade is so dull that the depression is be 
lieved to be at its worst; that any change must be for 
the better. Large consumers and jobbers are watch- 
ing the situation closely, and as soon as prices show a 
tendency to advance a good deal of business is ready 
to be placed. Stocks held by jobbers and railroads 


are lighter than for years, and it will take a large 
amount of material to give consumers their usual 


supply. Reports are heard of semi-finished steel being 
offered at much lower prices than are regarded as the 
market. It would take a very attractive order, how- 


ever, to shade 1.10c. on plates, shapes and bars. Axle 
billets are weaker, but reports that these have been 
offered at close to $20 at makers’ mill are denied. Re- 


ductions in wages by iron and steel companies that 
have not already taken this action are looked for by 
January 1. In the case of tonnage men in steel works 
and sheet and tin-plate mills, the reduction is likely to 
be heavy, as earnings of tonnage men have increased 
very much in the last year or two. 

Pig Iron.—W. P. Snyder & Co. report the average 
price of Bessemer pig iron in October to have been 
$13.9375, and of basic, $12.85, both at Valley furnaces, 
the delivered Pittsburgh price being obtained by adding 
95c. freight instead of 90c. as heretofore. 
decline on 


The average 
Bessemer is 6%4c. and on basic 15c., being 
less than in any one month since last April. New in 
quiry for pig iron is confined to small lots for prompt 
shipment. Only four merchant blast 
two valleys are now running. A 
tons of Bessemer iron 


furnaces in the 
300 to 500 
$13.60, 


sale of 


has been made at about 


Valley furnace. We quote Bessemer at $13.60 to 
$13.75; basic, $12.50; No. 2 foundry, $12.75 to $13; 


malleable Bessemer, $12.75, and gray forge, $12.50, all 
at Valley furnace, with a freight rate of 95c. a ton for 
delivery in the Pittsburgh district. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—No new buying is reported 
in either billets or sheet bars, and specifications against 
contracts in October 
Sheet and tin-plate mills are 
than for some time We quote Bessemer and open 
hearth billets at $19 to $19.50, and Bessemer and open 
hearth sheet bars, $19.50 to f.o.b. maker’s mill, 
Youngstown; Bessemer and open-hearth billets, $19.50 
to $20, and Bessemer and open-hearth sheet bars $20 
to $20.50, f.o.b. maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. 
billets are quoted at $25 for sizes up to but not includ- 
ing 10 x 10 in., and for carbons up to 0.25, the regula) 
extras being charged for larger sizes and higher ecar- 
bons. Forging billets running above 0.25 to 0.60 car 
bon take $1 per ton extra. Axle billets are lower, be 
ing now quoted at $22, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


were less than in September. 


running at a less rate 


$20 


Forging 


Ferroalloys.—Several dealers are offering English 
80 per cent. ferromangznese for prompt delivery from 
stock as low as $60 per ton, and several carloads have 
sold at this price. Consumers are getting prompt de- 
liveries and considerable quantities are being offered 
for resale. The official price remains at $68 per ton, 
f.o.b. seaboard. We quote 50 per cent. ferrosilicon, in 
lots up to 100 tons, at $73; over 100 tons to 600 tons, 
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$72; over 600 tons, $71, delivered in the Pi; 
trict. On 10 per cent. ferrocilicon the quo 
11 per cent., $20, and 12 per cent., $21, fu 
son County, Ohio, or Ashland, Ky., furnac: 
20 per cent. spiegeleisen at $25 at furnac: 
ferrotitanium at 8c. per lb. in carloads; 10 
lots and over, and 12%c. in less than 2000 

Steel Rails —The new demand for star 
is only for small lots for spot shipment. 
Steel Company received one order this 
coal mining company for 500 tons of lig 
last week received new light-rail orders 
tions for about 2200 tons. We quote sta) 
rails, made of Bessemer stock, at 1.25c., 
hearth, 1.34c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We quot 
as follows, in carload lots: 8 and 10 lb. sect 
12 and 14 lb., 1.225c.; 16 and 20 Ib., 1.175 
410) and 45 lb. sections, 1.125c. 
prices are as follows: 


rb 


Extras ové 


2 i 


Bond drilling, one hole 
Bond drilling, two holes . 
Bond drilling, one hole in flange 
Bond drilling, two holes in flange 0.18 
All 30 ft. and special lengths, down 

to but not including 12 ft oa H.04 
Special lengths, 12 ft. and under.. 
Notching baie Cheaters 0.02 


009 


0.090 


The above prices are for carload lots, th 
ferentials being allowed for large lots. 

Structural Material.—Little new work is bei 
out and inquiry is light. Thomas Riley, Pitts} 
low bidder on the Schenley high school, which ( 
quire about 1300 tons of steel, not yet placed. Ti 
McClintic-Marshall Company has taken 750 tons for a 
wharf at Balboa, Panama. The American Bridge Con 
pany has taken 450 tons for a memorial building at 
Washington, D. C., and the Mt. Vernon Bridge Com 
pany, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, has taken a bridge at Balti- 
more, Md., 500 tons. We quote beams and channels 
up to 15 in. at 1.10c. to 1.15c., f. o. b. Pittsburgh, the 
lower price for desirable orders. 

Plates.—The only important inquiry for steel cars 
is from the Northern Pacific, for 116 passenger cars 
The general demand for plates is dull, with no indica- 
tion of early improvement. Some mills are running 
only two days per week, owing to the light demand. 
We quote %-in. and heavier plates at 1.10c., f.ol 
Pittsburgh, and on a very desirable order this might 
be shaded. 

Rods.—Foreign inquiry for rods has quieted dow 
domestic demand is also dull. We note one 
of 200 tons for shipment to England and a 
sale of 500 tons of open-hearth rods, also fo 
We quote Bessemer, open-hearth and chain 

$25.50 to $26, Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—Inquiry for grooved and sheared steel skel; 
is still coming from abroad, but no sales of mom 
have made for some time. The pipe mills ha 
few orders on their books, and are not buying skelp 
the open market. We quote: Grooved 
1.10c. to 1.15¢.; sheared steel skelp, 1.15c. to 1.2 
grooved iron skelp, 1.45c. to 1.50c.; sheared iron skely 
1.50c. to 1.60c., delivered to consumers’ 
Pittsburgh district. 


and 
reported 
export 


rods 


been 


steel skelj 


t) 
mills i 


Iron and Steel Bars.—New inquiry for both 
and steel bars continues quiet, and mills report satis 
factory specifications. None of the bar iron mi 
running to more than 40 to 50 per cent. of capa 
We quote steel bars at 1.10c. to 1.15c. for delivery 


month and in December, while for first quart 
makers are quoting 1.20c. We quote commo! 


bars at 1.15c. to 1.20c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Sheets.—The 
only for small 


new demand for sheets is du 
lots. Specifications against contracts 
are falling off. Operations of mills are on a lowe! 
than for some time. Several of the leading 
state they are still holding No. 28 black sheets at - 
and No. 28 galvanized at 3c., but a few are shading 
these prices at least $2 per ton. 





We quote No. 2 
Bessemer black sheets at 1.90c. to 2c.; No. 28 galva- 
nized, 2.90c. to 3c.; Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets, 
1.40c. to 1.45c. The above prices are for carload an¢ 
larger lots, jobbers charging the usual advances 
small lots from store. 
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e,—The trade in tin plate is falling off and 
ns are being cut down. As yet none 
as announced prices on contracts for 1915 
here is little new demand, as the season is 
iote 100-lb. 14 x 20 coke plates at $3.15 to 
and 100-lb. 14 x 20 terne plates at $3.10 
ox, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


ot 


v1 roducts.—Foreign inquiry for wire and wire 
active, coming mostly from England 
\merica, but from India, Spain, 
is and elsewhere. The greater part of this 

barb wire. The large amount of foreign 


its 


some is 


has served to fill the mills here to a 
xtent, and stocks of barb wire at the 
The domestic demand for wire and 


ly] 


ill, and on recent orders the $1.60 price 
has | shaded 5e. per keg. We quote 
$1.60; plain annealed wire, $1.40; galva 
re and fence staples, $2; painted barb wire, 
b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 
s 30 days net, less per cent. off for 
ys. We quote steel cut nails at $1.60 to 
Pittsburgh, lots. We 

fencing at off in carload lots, 

| lots and lots, all f.o.b 


een 


in carload quote 


73 per cent. 


71 or 


smaller 
Specifications against contracts from 
bile builders falling off. As yet but 
shafting has been specified for by the 
while this should their busy 
he new demand is only for small lots for 
We quote cold-rolled shafting at 
cent. off, depending on the order, delivered 
ritory. 
and Bands.—The new demand is only fo1 
to cover current needs. Specifications against 
re not active. We quote steel bands at 1.15c., 
as per the steel bar card, but it is report- 
his price has been shaded about $1 per ton. 
W e steel hoops at 1.25c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


are 
ess ll 
! akers, be 


nipment. 


Hoops 


Railroad Spikes.—No improvement is seen. 
m railroads on contracts are not coming in 

Several makers have operated their plants on 

ge of two to three days per week for several 

We quote standard sizes of railroad and boat 

1.40 and small and 

100 lb. in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Speci- 


railroad boat spikes at 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Only small lots are being 


ral makers of nuts and bolts have stocks 
re anxious to move and are naming low 
Rivets are dull, especially boiler rivets. We 
tural rivets at 1.45c. and boiler rivets at 
vad lots, small lots taking an advance of 
Discounts on nuts and bolts are as fol 


if 300 lb. or over, delivered within a 20c 
of maker’s works: 
& screws SO and off 
ge bolts, cut threads SO off 
xe bolts, rolled thre s SO) and 5% off 
ige bolts i ind 5° off 
‘ bolts, cut threads sO and 5° off 
e bolts, rolled threads. ..80 and 10% off 
e bolts and 10% off 
| p.c. & t nuts, small 80° off 
.c. & t nuts, ree 75 and 5% off 
t blank and tapped $6.30 off list 
ts $7.20 off list 
sq its, blank and tapped. $6.00 off list 
its, % i nd larger $7.20 off list 
ts, smaller than %& in $7.80 off list 
are nuts $5.50 off list 
gon nuts $5.90 off list 
nuts, \% in. or under »,, 10 & 10% off 
nuts, ™ it and larget 85 & 5 off 
” X ¢ , Smaller & shorter. .80, 10 & 5 off 
ted, packages 80, 10 and 5* off 
tinned, packages 80,10 and 5 off 
screws 70,10 and 10 oft 
t-screws 75, 10 and 10% off 
\' - . 
hant Steel—wWhile it was expected that the 
this time for seasonable steels would be 
ve, this has not been realized. Jobbers’ 


»w, as mills can fill orders promptly. Prices 
the size of the order and deliveries wanfed, 


ill lots for prompt shipment are about as 


n finished tire, % x 1% in. and larger, 1.30c., 


’e x1% in., 1.45¢.; planished tire, 1.50c.; 


e, % to % and 1 in., 1.80c. to 1.90c.; 1% in. 
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and larger, 1.90c.; toe calk, 1.90c. to 2c., base; flat sleigh 
shoe, 1.65c.; concave and convex, 1.70c.; cutter shoe 
tapered or bent, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; spring steel, 1.90c. to 


2c.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 1.70c. We quot 
cold-rolled strip steel as follows: Base rates for 1 I 
and 1% in. and wider, under 0.20 carbon, and No. 10 
and heavier, hard temper, 3.25c.; soft, 0e.; col 
hard, 3.15¢.: soft, 10c.: fre ight allowe The ial 
lifferentials apply for lighter 


Standard Pipe.—Effective Novemb« co 
standard steel pipe were rease é m t () 
narily this would mean a educti ot & me ti 


Nationa Lube Tomy educed extrel 


ecently the 
a int to ) HHpe é t ‘ 

e off, so that the é ‘ Le 
livaiel to a reduc t Che di 
13 to 15 p-weld te re he old d 
( April 20, 1914, was 53 per cent had ( 
observed for a long me, going as low 
pia end Under the new card the d int 

da 14 nas been pu t 63! ‘ aii t 
61. Several mills report ordet! entere n Uctober 

ightly larger tha) September, while othe had 
opposite experience The Dayton Pipe Coupling | 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, of which D. O. Holbr 
sales manager, will furnish the coupling ! ie 60 
miles of 6, 8, 10 and 12 in. line pipe taken recently by 
the National Tube Company for shipment to Waco, 
Texas. The current demand for iron and steel pipe i 
not over 30 to 40 per cent. of the mi capacity 

Boiler Tubes.—Little is being done in locomotive o1 

merchant tubes and prices depend wholly on the orde 
and deliveries wanted. 

Coke. There has beet a further material restriction 
in output. In the past week or 10 day fully 2500 
ovens have been put out No new demand has come 
out for coke, and prices are largely nominal We 
quote standard makes of blast-furnace coke for spot 
shipment at $1.60 per net ton at oven, but some good 
grades are being offered at $1.50, or lower. Standard 


72-hr. foundry coke is held at about $2 per net ton 
at oven, but some grades are being offered as low as 
$1.85 at oven. The Connellsville Courier reports the 
output of coke in the upper and lower Connellsville 
regions for the week ended October 24 as 229.519 ton 
a decrease over the previous week of about 8210 tor 
Old Material.—The market i tagnant and price 
have shown a further decline Consumers are not ir 
the market The only sales being made are between 
dealers to fill existing contract For delivery to con 
sumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh and other consuming 
districts that take Pittsburgh freights, dealers quot. 
about as follows: 
He tt ‘ 
Follansbee I 
Shar Mone 
tal } ; 
‘ at 
} lle } et | 
ttsburs 
* ie 
} } | 
~ ; sl 
: ‘ r 
, 
‘ ‘ 
1 aa 
Oo whee 
$<) op 4 ‘ 
NY, anal ; 
bs ‘ ‘ 
The Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


that L. B. Holt, recently appointed as a 


announces 


commercial agent in Mexico by the Department of 
Commerce, will spend November 17 and 18 visiting 
different manufacturing plants in Cincinnati and its 
environs. He will leave for Mexico at an early date 
and is endeavoring to get in touch with American ex- 
porters to that country before his departure. 
9 
‘ 








Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., November 3, 1914. 
The pig-iron trade is practically the only depart- 
ment of the market in which the downward tendency 
seems to have been checked. It is probable that Octo 
ber records the smallest tonnage in pig-iron sales since 
November, 1907, but inquiry for next year and sales 
recently consummated promise a better showing for the 
current month. In the marketing of steel products no 
significant change appears. The amount of projected 
work now held up for financial reasons is the basis fon 
considerable hope that the new banking system with 
its financial relief will bring a release of much desirable 
business. Railroad inquiries for bridge steel and track 
fastenings for spring delivery are 
numbers. 


noted in increased 
bar mills continue 
their intermittent operations, with practically 65 pe 
cent. of capacity continuously idle. The scrap market 
is this week featured by the offering of over 30,000 tons 
of old material from the railroads. The absorption of 
this scrap without still further radical concessions it 
price seems impossible. 


Local structural plate and 


Pig Iron.—Melters are showing a more active inte! 
est in their requirements for the first half of next year. 
\ natural effort is being made to place tonnage for that 
delivery at the low prices now being quoted for prompt 
hipment. Furnaces are not yet willing to concede as 
much, particularly for what tonnage is in 
accordingly negotiations are proceeding in 
stances quite slowly. An inquiry for 2000 
malleable for a Chicago foundry is perhaps the most 
conspicuous in point of tonnage. The public opening of 
quotations the 500 tons of Northern and 500 
of Southern iron to be purchased for the Chicago mu 
nicipal foundry revealed but two bidders. An award has 
not yet made. Steel companies’ furnaces in this 
district continue to command prompt shipment busi 
ness with the attractive quotations they appear willing 
to make. 


ered at 


sight, and 
most lt! 


tons of 


for tons 


been 


The following quotations are for iron deliv- 
those for Norther: 
‘oundry, malleable Bessemer and basic iron, which are 
'o.b. furnace and do not include a local switching charge 


eraging 50c. a ton: 


consumers’ yards, except 


Lake Superior chare« $1 


15 o $16 
Northern coke foundr N¢ 13.25to 13.7 
Northern coke found: N 12.75 te l 
Northern coke found: Ne 12.75to 1 
Southern coke, No. 1 ( d 1 soft 14.50to 14.7 
Southern coke, No far ind soft. 14.00to 14.2 
Malleable Jessemer 13.00 to 13.50 
Standare Bessen 
Basi 12.50to 13.01 
Low phosphorus 20.00 to 0 
Jackson Co, and K ery, 6 per cent 6.90 te i 
Jackson Co. and Ky. silve . » The ce t 17.90 to 1.4 
Jackson Co. and Ky. sil’vy, 10 per ce 1 LA.9O te 141 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Beyond an increased in- 
iry for principally for spring de 
ivery, the railroads have been but unimportant factors 
during the week. A few specifications for rails in small 
lots are reported, but there is nothing of consequence 


ju track fastenings, 


under negotiation. Additional sales of tie plates, but 
for insignificant tonnages, have been made by local 
nills. We quote standard railroad spikes at 1.50c. to 


1 


1.60c., base; track bolts with square nuts, 1.90c. to 2c., 
Chicago; tie plates, $25 to 

standard section Besseme? 
1.25¢., base; open hearth, 1.34c.; light 
15 lb.. 1.25c.; 16 to 20 Ib., 1.30c.; 12 Ib., 1.35c.; 
1.40c.; angle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 


ecarload 
mill. net ton; 


se, all in lots, 


é, Te. 


Is, Chicago, 
rails, 25 to 
> lb., 

Structural Material.—Lettings of fabricated struc 
tural steel throughout the West as reported last week 
total little more than 700 tons, of which the largest item 
was 304 tons for a highway bridge in Wisconsin, placed 
with the Worden-Allen Company. It is also reported 
that this company will furnish 200 tons for the Johnson 
Soap Company’s factory. Western structural mills are 
operating only part of the time and such schedules as 
are in force are possible only by virtue of some tonnage 
rolled for stock. Open quotations give but little indi- 
cation of what might be done for attractive business. 
We continue to quote for Chicago delivery of plain 
shapes from mill 1.28c. 


tural material fron 


We quote for Chicage lelive 


store :. fe 
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Piates.—One of the local plate mills t} 

t weex is this week operating on sing| 
accumulated orders last. No tonnage of co; 
appearing. There is inquiry for a miscellar 
ment of cars mostly for passenger service, 
of which comes from the Northern Pacifi 
the railroads are figuring on their bridge y 
coming year and some plate tonnage is un 
for this purpose. We quote for Chic: 
of plates from mill 1.28c. 


tion 


We quote for Chicago delivery of plates fr 


Sheets.—The falling off in new busin 
cated by the operation this week of only 1 
mills of one of the principal producers, 
long continued run at full capacity. The list 
ers of sheets whose requirements have ¢ 
minished grows steadily. The tendencies tov 
in price are now established reduct 
for Chicago delivery from mill: Ni 
annealed, 1.58¢c.; No. 28 black, 2.08¢. to 2.18 
galvanized, 3.08c. to 3.18c. 


ness in 


quote 


We quote for Chicago a 
follows, minimum prices applying on bundles of 
No. 10 bite annealed, 1.95« No. 28 black, 


lvanized, 3.55¢ 


livery from jobl 


Bars.—Steel and iron bar mills in this di 
hover close to the border line of complete 
Specifications for steel bars are so few and « 
limited tonnages as to make it an open question wheth 
the mills might not be better off without them. Re 
forcing bars, for which ordinarily there is a od 
mand at this season, are almost entirely neglected 
Except for mention of the very limited business and th 
exceptionally low prices, there is nothing to be said 
concerning bar iron. We quote for mill shipments as 
Bar iron, 0.97%c. to 1.05c.; soft steel bars 
to 1.38c.; hard steel bars, 1.25c. to 1.30c.: shaft 
ing in carloads, 65 per cent. off; less than carloads, 60 
per cent. off. 


follows: 


199 
L.ooc,. 


We quote store prices for Chicago delivery Soft st 
s. 1.65% bar iron, 1.65<« reinforcing bars, 1.65c. | 
th 5c. extra for twisting in sizes % in. and over 
ird extras for smaller sizes; shafting 60 per cent. off 


Rivets and Bolts.—Orders continue scattering and of 
widely diversified specifications. Prices are 
equally irregular. We continue to quote from mill as 
follows: Carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 
85; eut thread, 80-5; larger sizes, 80; machine bolts up 
to % x 4 in., rolled thread, 85-5; cut thread, 85; larger 
sizes, 80-5; coach 85-10; hot pressed 
square head, $6.60 off per cwt.; hexagon, $7.60 off per 
ewt. Structural rivets, % to 1% in., 1.58c., 
cago, in earload lots; boiler rivets, 10c. additiona 


9 ly ‘ 
aimost 


screws, 


base, Cl 


Wie quote out of store 


vets, 2.31% machine 


Structural rivets, 
bolts up to %™ x 4 in 
‘ iage bolts up to % x 6 in 
zes, 70-15 off hot pressed nuts, 


$6.70 off per cwt 


0-10-10; cart 
square hea 

Wire Products.—The trade presents somewhat bet 
ter appearances because of more favorable mil! book 
ings from unusual sources. We quote to jobbers as fo 
lows: Plain wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, $1.58; © 
nails, $1.78; painted barb wire, $1.78; galvanized, $2.15; 
polished staples, $1.78; galvanized, $2.18, all Chicago 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—The placing of 200 tons with the 
leading interest for delivery at Ashton, IIL, is the on'y 
transaction of note. At Duluth the quantity on a pene 
ing contract is to be increased 300 tons, and at Spring 
field, Ohio, a like amount is to be offered for bids No- 
vember 13. We quote as follows, per net ton, Chicag' 
Water pipe, 4 in., $26; 6 to 12 in., $24; 16 in. and Uj 
$23.50, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 

Old Material.—The volume of trade is 
shrinking. There seems to be no bottom for prices, 4 
quotations again show declines. A further sagging © 
values also seems inevitable in view of the very hea) 
offerings during the past week from railroads. The 
Baltimore & Ohio is asking quotations on 15,000 tons, 
including 4000 tons of steel rails; the Pennsylvania has 
a list of about 5000 tons; the Chicago & Northewester! 
6300 tons, including 1500 tons rails, 600 tons angle ars 
and 600 tons wrought scrap. The Wabash asks tenders 


steady 


nd 
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rail now in track, while other 
g¢ the aggregate close up to 33,000 tons. 
delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago and 
eight and transfer 


tons of 


charges paid, as fol 


j Gross ror 
ss that ye te , 
steel < Dp ‘ t i 
3 and guards, cut apat Q 
Per Ne 1 
ce b $ i o $11 
roug 7 8.00 
\ igi c ‘ 
Philadelphia 
*HILADELPHIA, PA., Novembe1 1914. 
teel men say that actual conditions as 


them are worse than they had been, 
eater weakness in the prices obtainable, 
shows no there 


fident feeling as to the 


e of orders betterment, 

i more col 

f etter sentiment is not based on indica- 

to the steel industry but o1 

eports on matters of widespread trade 

which are 

trade in favor of the United 

tter money situation, the approaching 

the Federal Reserve banks, the freer move 

like developments. In pig 

nues to drag and interest is chiefly in a 

ready in motion to standard 

on the Delaware Bars and struc- 

hold their price but plates 

pe hearth billets Sheets 

nd the price is shaded for heavy buyers. 
lifeless. 

Ore.—Arrivals of ore at this port in 

October 31 were light. The only im- 

eported by the customs authorities was 6000 


spain. 


iron and 


f ich as the growth of exports 


alance of 


tor and ror 


make low 
River. 
level, 
lower. 


are 


are 


con- 


foreign 


: 
ded 


lron.—The only item of unusual interest is the 
f a Delaware River steel company as a 
andard low phosphorus pig iron. It is 
that sales already have been made to a 
manufacturer and to a steel mill, and at 
discount from the prevailing quotation of 

‘21 for standard low phosphorus. In the 
ave been made at $20.50 and $20.75, deliv- 
usual sellers of standard analysis iron, 
kers of Lebanon low phosphorus say their 
0, furnace, is unchanged. The new fac 
al field is using El Cuero ore from Cuba, 
of which, according to authority, 
natural 61.23 per 


one 
contains in its state 
and 0.009 phosphorus. Of the ore 30,000 
ediately available The making of stand- 
osphorus iron in Chester was not unex- 
the advantages, both as to deliveries at the 
raw materials and the ease with which de- 
be made to the neighboring steel foundries, 
realized. Charges for transportation by 
minated in the case of the first and very 
the case of the second. The general run 
ng continues to be of the hand-to-mouth, 
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prompt shipment variety which is indicative of the 
meager stocks in founders’ yards Opport es t 

book these small lots are pursued with energy and they 
are invariably taken at low price \ seller of Vin 

ginia iron took orders for or ly 500 tor ast WeeK, l 
ound that the total of shipments in October was the 
est of the past few months. Through a cal offic 

e of 300 tons of No Southern iron w: nade to 
Soutnel pipe works Quotations for tandard brand 

yr early delivery in buyers’ yard listrict are 
is follows 
é N ‘ 
\ 
\ x 
N 

Bas 

st ! \ 

Ferroalloys.— Deal ferro! ite thei 
quotation to be net ged at $68 timated 
th t re ile have e¢ I de yim ror export 
lower figure. Ferrosilicon of the ‘ t. grade 
unchanged at $71 to $75, accordn it 

Bars.—The market ha et t. there e 
however, one inquiry for betwee 00 i 600 t 

el bars wl “ ynsidered f good 
The quotatio 1.15¢e. to 1.20 itt I e, | 
1.30 to 1.55« Philadelphia g to « tit 
I ars are without feature at 1.1 PI ely 

Plates. More weakness ha ‘ how a te 
tna DY oth I I ne 1 mate ind \ ‘ 

n be done « ily at 1.25 P lel} th h sma 
mis ineou I } Keve n tho 
which ha ed é erul 

ent e expe iild 
aimost 

Structural Material.—No n« i 

material are reported i! th territ ‘ ad the 

market continus t drag, witl 1.30c.. Philadelnp!l 
the uncertain quotatio! Two Pennsylvania Rai id 
bridges at Wilkinsburg, Pa., have been placed, the 
larger one going to the MeClintic-Marshall Compa 
and the other to an east Pent yivania steel con 
pany, the two ol requiring abo 1000 tor TT} 
McClintic-MarshaH Company also received an orde 
for 750 tons for a wharf at Bilboa nd the Belmont 
[ro Works got 250 tons for 1 wi f hed ye «othe 

me place. The contract for the new shop of the 
Pen Argyl! shops of the Lehigh < England R 
oad Company 1s still oper 

Billets.—Business by which the actual lev fF the 
market could be determined icKiIng ut highs na 
$21.40, Philadelphia, could hard be obtained for ne} 
hearth rolling billets in ew ol ne ruotatio the 
producing centers Forging ste ymmands $4 more 


Sheets.—For carload 


suoted for No 


get it at 1.50c. 


lots, 1 Philadelphia, 
10 blue annealed, but heavy buyers ca 
The demand has 


Old Material.—While ge 


conti ied to ense off 


era ondit oOo! are poor 


there is an underlying feeling of optimism that et 
terment will soon come. Recent arrivals at this port 


have 


overstocked the market. Quotation , already low 


are unchanged. They are as follows for delivery 
buyers’ yards in this district covering eastern Pen 
sylvania and taking freight rates from 35c. to $1 
per gross ton: 
Old steel rai g 12 0 
Ow ] ‘ spl or r 
» ‘ 4 
ld steel axle ! ito 
Old iron axles t 18.00 
Old iron r: S ,00to 14.0 
Old irwheels 4 Oto 10.0 
No. 1 railroad wrought 150to 12.00 
Wrought-iron pipe 9 50to 10.00 
No. 1 forge fire 8 00 to 8.50 
Bundled sheet s O00 to 2 50 
No 2 busheling 7 to OF 
Machine shop turning 7.50 to 8.00 
Cast borings 50 to 8 00 j 
No. 1 cast 11.00to 12.00 ' 
Grate bars, railroad S00 8.50 
Stove plate 2 00 to een ) 
Railroad malleabl 9.00 to 9.50 5 
Coke.—There has been no break in the quiet and 
uninteresting conditions of recent weeks The mini 
: 
¢ 
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mum quoted for prompt furnace coke is $1.60 per net 


ton at oven. Prompt foundry ranges from $2.15 to 
$2.50 There is but little disposition to enter con- 


tracts. Freight rates to this city from the principal 
producing districts are as follows: Connellsville, $2.05; 
Latrobe, $1.85, and Mountain, $1.65. 


Buffalo 


3UFFALO, November 3, 1914. 

Pig Iron.—Considerably more iron was sold from 
this district the past week than was reported for the 
previous week but at slightly lower prices. It is stated 
that a good sized tonnage of low silicon iron was 
booked by a western New York furnace at $12 at fur- 
nace, although no definite details are procurable. 
siderable 


Con- 


increase in sales for delivery to territory 


outside the regular district is also noted. The total 
for Buffalo and western New York furnaces to local 
and outside district consumers aggregates about 35,000 


tons of all grades, according to a producer in a posi 
tion to speak authoritatively. The transactions have 
not as yet been followed by any appreciation in price. 
Prices now range between $12 and $12.50 for all 
grades, with some furnace interests asking more; but 
the differentials between the various grades 
slight that a well defined schedule cannot be quoted. 
We approximate, however, with an average reduction 


of 25c. 


are so 


per tom for fourth quarter delivery, f.o.b. fur 


nace; 

No. 1 foundry $12.50 to $12.7 
No 2 X found! 12.00 to 

No. 2 plait 12.00 to 12.50 
No > founary 12.00 to iZ 
Gray forges 200 to 12.50 
Malleable IZ.zoto 12 
Basic 13.25 to 13.75 
Charcoal, regular g eS ana nalysis 16.25 to i 


Charcoal, special grades nd analysis 0.50 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications and orders 
are coming out in a hand-to-mouth fashion. Prices 
have settled to 1.15c., base, on bars and shapes, with a 
possibility of 1.10c. on specifications for 
plates, all for immediate shipment. Agencies and mills 
in this district appear to have receded from their atti- 
tude of last week the acceptance of 
tracts for next year’s delivery, the present policy being 
not to enter into this time for delivery 
extending into next year. On tin plate and sheets 
buyers are commencing to sound the market for next 
season’s contracts; but in lines mills are 
averse, under current conditions, to quote for such de- 
liveries. Canadian with plants of 
consumers of bars and shapes operating in many in 
stances at less than 50 per cent. of capacity. In fab- 
ricated structural lines the indications are that in- 
vestors are again beginning to look into building proj- 
ects. The Lackawanna Bridge Company has the con- 
tract for about 500 tons for additional factory buildings 
for the New Process Gear Corporation, Syracuse. C.H. 
Everitt, Buffalo, is low bidder for Troop I Armory, this 
city, requiring 300 tons. Bids go in November 10 for 
Erie barge canal contract No. 3 for 400 tons of bridge 
work. 


desirable 


regarding con- 


contracts at 


these also 


business is quiet 


Old Material—The week has been very dull. We 
quote without charge dealers’ selling prices as follows 
per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 

Heavy 


melting steel $9.00 to $9.50 
Low phosphorus steel : 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap. ,50to 10.00 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast 75to 10.25 
Old steel axles 11.50to 12.00 
Old iron axles . 17.00 to 17.50 
Old carwheels .... 10.00 to 10.50 
Railroad malleable 9 00 to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings 5.25 to 5.75 
Heavy axle turnings 7.50 to 8.25 
Clean cast borings ».75 to 6.25 
Old iron rails ... 11.25to 11.50 
Locomotive grate bars 8 50 to 9 00 
Stove plate (net ton) 8.50 to 9.00 
Wrought pipe 6.50 to 7.00 
Bundled sheet scrap 6.25 to 6.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap bsele 7.25 to 7.75 
No. 2 busheling scrap ; oe 60 to 5.50 
Bundled tin scrap ...... ‘ ; Cee 10.50 


The Erie Iron & Steel Company, Twentieth and Ash 
streets, Erie, Pa., has been formed to deal in old mate- 
rial, with officers as follows: B. A. Zacks, president; 
J. H. Zacks, treasurer; Henry L. Zacks, secretary. 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, Novembe 
Iron Ore.—The Pittsburgh Steamship (. 
ed its last ore cargoes to-day and will send 
winter quarters about the end of the wee} 
as their loads are discharged at Lake Erie 
firms cleared up shipments last week and 
forward a few cargoes during the next f¢ 
is expected that the last shipments will 
November 15. We quote prices as follows 
Bessemer, $3.75; Mesaba Bessemer, $3.50: 
non-Bessemer, $3.00; Mesaba non-Bessem: 


Noy 


Pig Iron.—Efforts by some Southern p 
stir an interest in the market have brought 
ber of inquiries for foundry iron for de! 
January 1, consumers stating that they mi: 
prices were satisfactory. The market is n 
Southern iron can now be bought for delive) 
the entire first half at $10, Birmingham. Sh 
considerable Southern iron have been held up. N 
ern foundry iron is extremely dull, althoug! 
quiry has come out for small lots for the fir 
No. 2 foundry is quoted at $12.75, Cleveland, 
side shipment. A local steel plant, which 
consumes all of its pig iron, has for disposal ar 


output of basic. The sale of 500 tons of low phosp} 
rus iron is reported in Milwaukee, and there is anoth 
inquiry from the same city for about 400 tons. Pri 


on low phosphorus iron are lower. 
Cleveland, as follows: 


We quote, d 


Bessemer 


Basi pine mane 

Northern No. 2 foundry ie eS $13.50 
Southern No. 2 foundry....... 

fo. aoe ee re 

Jackson Co. silvery, 8 per cent. silicon 17.6 


Standard low Valley furnace. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Although the demand i 
most lines is dull, an improvement is noted in various 
steel specialties. Prices on steel bars are not firm 
Some business has been taken at 1.10c., Pittsburgh, al- 
though mills are generally holding to 1.15c. for the 
small orders coming out. Plate prices are 1.10c. to 
1.15¢c., and structural material is generally quoted at 
the latter price. An Ohio mill has taken an order for 
about 600 tons black sheets for shipment to 
Africa, and considerable new inquiry has come fron 
England. The demand for sheets for building purposes 
in October was much less than normal, owing to the 
absence of orders from the South. Mahoning Valley 
sheet mills are running at about 70 per cent. of the 
capacity. Prices are fairly well maintained. Wire m 
are running at a better rate, owing to the good foreig 
orders, particularly for barb wire, the mills of 
leading maker being operated at about 70 to 75 pe 
cent. of their capacity. The Toledo Bridge & Cran 
Company has taken 1000 tons of steel for a bridge | 
Chattanooga. New bids have been received for th 
Lindner Building, Cleveland, owing to a change in the 
plans, which increased the amount of steel required t 
1200 tons. An order has been placed for 500 tons 0! 
I-beams to be used in the Hanover Street bridge at Ba 
timore, and another order is for 380 tons of structu! 
material required for a car dumper in Toledo. — Ba 
iron continues dull, with prices unchanged at 1.loc. ' 
1.20c., Cleveland. Warehouse prices are 1.5vc. 
steel bars and 1.90c. for plates and structural materia 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut makers 
port an improved demand, more business coming fro! 
the implement makers. October showed a fair 
over September. Prices are still somewhat irregu/®! 
There is little new demand for rivets, with prices ™! 
changed at 1.45c. to 1.50c. for structural and 1.55¢ 
1.60c. for boiler rivets. We quote discounts as follo 
Common carriage bolts, % x6 in., smaller or shorter, 
rolled thread, 80 and 20 per cent.; cut thread, 80 an¢ ! 
per cent.; larger or longer, 75 and 15 per cent.; ™® 
chine bolts with h. p. nuts, % x 4 in., smaller or shorte! 
rolled thread, 80 and 25 per cent.; cut thread, 80 ane -' 
per cent.; larger or longer, 80 per cent.; coach and ag 
screws, 80 and 25 per cent.; square h. p. nuts, blank ° 
tapped, $6.30 off; hexagon h. p. nuts, blank or tappe 
$7.20 off; c. p. c. and t. square nuts, blank or tappe 


phos., 


Y ith 
south 


oa 


ws 
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5% in. and larger, $7.20 off; 9/16 in. Old Material—A few foundries having contra 
$7.80 off; semi-finished hexagon nuts, with machine-tool builders now busy on export busi 


ger, 85, 10 and 5 per cent.; 9/16 in. and ness have bought small tonnages of scrap iron, but 
0, 10 and 5 per cent. not enough to affect the prevailing quotations. The 
rial—The decline in prices has stopped large users of old material are the rolling mills, who 
feeling has developed among producers, '¢ consuming less than half the usual tonnage. The 
are now inclined to hold for an advance. ™inimum figures given below represent what buyers 
omplain that they cannot cover at pres- ire willing to pay for delivery their yards, southe 
However, material on cars that must be 10 and Cincinnati, and the maximum quotatior 
at low rates. Nothing in the demand lealers’ prices f.o.b. at yards 
improvement. Sales are few and little 
eing taken on contract. Both local steel iin alicia 
ding back on shipments. The Pennsyl- Old iron rails 
West and the Wheeling & Lake Erie will en cone 
ap lists November 5 and the Baltimore Melting steel 
9. We quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as fol B wheels 
Pe Gro ] \ 
roll Sil. to $11.4 
] 
Lv to N 
( oO Burt 
ble ‘ t< ro 
| ne S s i flu 
; : $16.75 to $17.00 ; 
uo To 
: 600to 6.2 New railroad tariffs issued, effective October 26, a 
\ 5.00 to 5 2 ance outhern Ol] ite ( Ass¢ l 
roan 50to 10.0 erritory 5 per cent., making rate m Ironton | 
75 to 10.00 Cincinnati $1.2¢ Norther? ids have agreed to pré 
wore ect the preser ite of $2.90 from Birmingham 1 
, ; s Oakley, Addyston and her Cincinnati points not o1 
Cincinnati ally included in the first tariff 
OHI0, November 4, 1914.—(By Wire.) 
iron. The opening of furnace books for first ° ° 
very ee brought out a number of orders, Birmingham 
limited tonnages. A few local melters BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 2, 1914 
tities of Southern iron ranging from a ca Pig Iron.—A fev liries for 1915 delivery have 
tons at $10, Birmingham basis. Very little produced no result Trading till at a minimun 
ndry has been sold, as the price of $13, and the condition is being met Dy blowing out turnaces 
ohibitive compared with Southern. Sev The Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Company will blow 
indries in this vicinity are operating to jut two stacks this week, one at Sheffield and one 
principally on orders from machine-tool Birmingham, reducing its active capacity to two stack 
tove foundries are only doing fairly President Maben of this con pany reports an accun 
mild weather has adversely affected thei ation of 142,000 tons and October sales under the mak: 
More interest is being taken in silvery irons, f one stack. Similar reports come from other maker 
f 900 tons was made to a northern Ohio The inquiry from Japan for a large tonnage did not 
prevailing price with delivery through the mature. The active business on the export side appear 
Basic is also waking up, although con to be in billets and barb wire. On the maiden trip of 
w is at a very low mark. One inquiry is’ the first Mobile-San Francisco ship, leaving Mobil 
100 tons for first half. No improvement in November 15, 1000 to: special pig iron and some 
situation is expected until the railroads ast-iron pipe will be among the consignments, bot! 
iy equipment and supplies. Based on freight going at a ship rate of $6 per tor We quote, per gro 
‘) from Birmingham and $1.26 from Ironton, ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district furnaces, for rest of the 
-b. Cincinnati, as follows: year and first quarter of 1915, the t figure repres 
No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft. $13.40 to $13.9 Pen eee 
No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft. 12.90to 13.4 ; 
No. 3 foundr 12.40to 12.90 N 
No. 4 foundry 11.90 to 12.40 aS 
forge 11.490to 11.90 ‘Oo 
per ‘ siliec ft = : 
ae —— Ei ta 18 0) Cast-Iron Pipe.—The larger pi yncerns report 
erior charcoal 15.25to 17 number of orders, principally fr Western citic 
Southern carwheel 6.90 to 
vhere financial conditions appear t ‘ est at this times 
(By Mail) Operations are not above a 70 pr ent. basi The 
\ few foundries in this vicinity have bought American Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company denie 
‘or prompt shipment, but there does not receiving a Texas contract reported as having beer 
vement toward contracting for a future first awarded to R. D. Wood & Co Sanitary pipe 
es are weak. On Connellsville 48-hr. coke hops report a dull period We quote, per net ton, 
50 per net ton at oven has been done o: f.o.b. pipe shop yards, as follov 4-in., $20; 6-in. and : 
n cars ready for shipment. ipward, $18, with $1 added for gas pipe. These quot 
ed Material.—Little new business has devel- tions are sometimes shaded on attractive propositior 
st week. The call for reinforcing concrete Coal and Coke.—The bunker coal trade is improving 
imped somewhat. There is no demand slightly. Steam coal is still a third off in demand and 


bands. The sheet mills are still feeling output. The Pratt Consolidated Coal Company is build 
the dull situation in the South, but ing a set of barges and tow boats at Holt, Ala., in 

No. 28 black at 2.15c., Cincinnati, or preparation for entering the all-water trade to Mobile 
Ky., and No. 28 galvanized at 3.15c. Al- via the Warrior River on the completion of lock 17, 


prices on steel bars have been shaded, local which is scheduled early in 1915. Coke production has 
ions are unchanged at 1.80c. to 1.85c. been still further decreased. We quote, per net tor 


oe 
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f.o.b. oven, as follows: Furnace coke, $2.75 to $2.90; 
foundry, $3.15 to $3.30. 


Old Material—The market is as dull as it has ever 
been and dealers are slow to take on stocks. We quote, 
nominally, per gross ton, f.o.b. dealers’ yards, as fol 
lows: 





Old iron axles . $13.00 to $1 ( 
Old steel axles 12.50to 13.00 
Old iron rails 1 00 to ] 0 
No. 1 railroad wrought 8 50 te 9 00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 7.50 to 8.00 
No. 1 country wrougi 8.00 te & 5 
No. 2 country wrougnit 7.00 to 7 0 
No. 1 machinery cast 950to 10.01 
No 1 steel sc rap & OO TG RO 
Tram carwheels &.50 to 9 00 
Stove plate 8.00 to S50 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., November 2, 1914. 

Pig lIron.—Evidence is that foundries will direct 
their efforts to limit purchases to the quantities neces- 
sary to carry them beyond the first of the year and at 
the same time assure themselves against an advance 
over present prices. Sales of the week included on 
lot of 300 tons of 8 per cent. silicon and 200 tons of 
No. 2 Southern foundry. One inquiry, the largest in 
several weeks, is for 1200 tons for a stove concern 
divided between Northern and Southern Nos. 2 and 
foundry. Prices are, perhaps, a little weaker with an 
increasing number of furnaces willing to contract for 


first quarter at present prices 


oO 


Coke.—The 2000-ton inquiry is still unplaced and 
likely to remain so, at least until the weather become 
more severe, as it is chiefly for fuel purposes. By 
product coke is not moving and $5 or less, St. Louis, is 
about the present figure 

Finished Iron and Steel.—There is a rather spotted 
demand, one day being especially dull and the next 
active, but on the whole it is very light. The agricul- 
tural implement people are operating on half time or 
less and the wagon trade is entirely out of the market, 
as most of the product of this section goes to the cot 
ton country. Movement of stock out of warehouse 
continues light. We quote for stock out of warehouse 
as follows: Soft steel bars, 1.70c.; iron bars, 1.65c.; 
structural material, 1.80c.; tank plates, 1.80c.; No. 2 
blue annealed, cold rolled, 2c.; No. 28 black sheets, 
2.55¢.; No. 28 galvanized black sheet gauge, 3.55c. 

Old Material.—Only exceptionally attractive 
are being taken to unload in the yards and these always 
at the dealers’ own price. The only list out this week 
so far is one of 300 tons from the Vandalia. We quote 
dealers’ prices, with the reservation that transactions 
are always governed by the needs of buyer and seller 
at the moment, f.o.b. St. Louis 


ioTts 
i 


Gro I 

Old iron rails $10.50 to $10 
Old steel rails, rerolling 10.75 te 11.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft 10.00 to 10.25 
Relaying rails, star l 1 

ject to inspectior 21.00 to 23.00 
Old carwheels 10.50to 10.7 
No 1 railroad hea, melt g ‘ 

ee) rr 9.50 to 9.7 
Shoveling steel 7.50 to g 00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 9.50 to 75 
3undled sheet scrap 150 te 475 

Pe \ l 

iron angle bars $9.50 to $10.00 
Steel angle bars 8.25 to 8 50 
Iron car axles 16.25 to 16.7 
Steel car axles . 11.25to 11.7 
Wrought arch bars and transoms 10.50to 11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 7.50 to 7.75 
No. 2 railroad wrought 7.50 to 71.7 
Railroad springs & 75 to 9 OK 
Steel couplers and knuckles 8.25 to 8.75 
Locomotive tires, 42 ! ind over, 

smooth .. 8.25 to 87 
No. 1 dealers’ forge 7.25 to 7.75 
Mixed borings .. 3.50to 3.7: 
No. 1 busheling 6.75 to 7.00 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 5.25 to 5.75 
No. 1 cast scrap 5 00 to 950 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 7.75 to 8.95 
Railroad malleable 750to’ 7.75 
Agricultural malleable 7.00 to 7.50 
Pipes and flues ; 5.25 to 5.75 
Railroad sheet and tank scrap 5.25 to 5.50 
Railroad grate bars 6.75 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings 450to 475 





D, 19)4 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Octob« 


The recent brisk demand in certain li 
off, but the consuming demand for misc: 
products in the small trade appears to 
own fairly well. Some of the leading ; 
port nearly a normal tonnage, though at 
bing prices now prevailing the values in 
low the average. On the other hand, | 
is conspicuously absent, and virtually no 
is going to the Eastern mills. The 
among local mill agents is that they hav: 
business as dull. Mill prices have weak: 
in some lines, and the local market has b 
by a cut in the Panama Canal rate to 25: 
on bars, shapes and plates, though the 
holds on sheets And pipe. 

Bars.—The principal feature is the « 
new manufacturing interest into this n 
Judson Mfg. Company, which formerly ro 
iron bars, has made arrangements with the W 
lron Company, this city, for a supply ot! 
steel ingots and is offering steel bars to 
a price considerably below that of the lead 
on jobbers’ carloads from store, which i 
West Coast Iron Company’s plant has 
about 40 tons of ingots daily for a short 
temporarily closed for repairs. The sn 
trade is fair, with a general quotation of 
is still some foreign material to arrive, 
seems to be no anxiety as to its safety. 1 
been a good many small orders for reint 
terial, but the principal local mill operat 
material is running at about half capacity 

Structural Material.—Business has not 
being limited almost entirely to work of an g 
cant nature, and even that is not plentiful. Sev 
of the local shops are practically idle, and und 
present freight rates Eastern fabricators fi 
siderable difficulty in getting business here. 
Bros., the largest local fabricators, are adding 
storage shed and crane to their shop, but ar 
only a few columns and roof trusses. Plans are 
advanced for the University of California | 
to cost $600,000, but it is expected that 
be taken for some time. 

Plates.—With old tank contracts gradua 
completed, and scarcely any new work of impo 
coming out, business is duller than for many 

Sheets.—The season of heaviest demand 
rugated sheets has passed, and merchants are ag 
confining their purchases to the narrowest pi 
limits. Some buying is said to have been done fo1 
livery next year. The city of San Diego has plac 
good-sized contract with the Western Pipe & St 
Company, Los Angeles, for riveted sheet pipe, 
aside from this there is very little movement 
annealed or black sheets. 

Standard Pipe.—Local representatives of th 
ing interest say they have never seen the pipe 
ness so dull nor the outlook for the future 
as at present; and this view is, in a general wa} 
firmed in other quarters. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—While important business ! 
lacking, there are more inquiries than for som 
and the outlook for the near future is considered som 
what better. An order has been placed for 500 tons 
for the Philippine Islands, and purchases havé 
made by several small towns in this vicinity. 

Pig Iron—Melting requirements continue ‘2 
and the market is weak. Arrivals have more than k 
pace with the consumption of late, as numerous *! 
ments have come in on sailing vessels from Eng! 
and European ports, and frequent shipments of ‘8 
cutta iron are arriving by the Pacific Mail line. Frot 
present indications, supplies from this source W!! 
be interrupted. Large melters, who are supplied 
contracts, have a considerable surplus, and are Ve" 
glad to meet the hand-to-mouth requirements © 
smaller interests. There is also considerable stocs 


’ 
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ds, which is not moving, and quite a 
of Chinese iron, formerly held by the 
Corporation of Seattle, still remains 
needs of a local steel mill. With Panama 
shortly to include Mobile and New 
ill be possible to land No. 1 Southern 
here, based on present Birmingham quo 
yut $19.50 per gross ton. Local interests, 
ow taking no interest whatever in for 
from any quarter. 


Cy | shipments of German Syndicat 
ved lately, and there is a considerabl 
float. Requirements are lighter than 
estimated in some quarters that there 
e and on the way to last six months. 
rdingly little interest in offerings from 

() rial—The general consuming demand for 


ap is confined to narrow limits, a 
e entirely out of the market, and few 
re operating on a normal scale. Steel 
moving in a limited way, principally 
at an average price of about $8 per 
yuundries are getting small lots of cast 
14.50 to $15 per net ton. Wrought 


it little attention. 


New York 


NEw YorK, November 4, 1914. 
\ stove foundry in Jersey City has bought 
t quarter of 1915, the amount being esti 
00 tons. Buffalo furnaces took this bus 
two other tonnages for delivery after the 
ir are pending in New Jersey. The La 
oad has bought 520 tons for delivery 
Some further buying is reported in New 
on a small scale, foundries apparently 
» business for the first quarter at the 
ntly reported or lower. Buffalo sales 
for No. 2 X have been made in terri 
eached by eastern Pennsylvania fu 
atter seem to be at their limit in the 
te. We quote Northern iron for tide 
follows: No. 1 foundry, $14.25 to 
X, $14 to $14.25: No. 2 plain, $13.75 
iron is quoted at $14.50 to $14.75 
to $14.50 for No. 2. 
loys —The market for 80 per cent. ferro 
quiet as it was just preceding the 
re have been a few domestic inquiri 
ek, no sales have been made and the quo 
68, seaboard. Inquiries for export are 
ut without definite result. Uncor 
ire to the effect that some sales were 
e and destination were not available 
50 per cent. ferrosilicon are being sold 
ng quotations of $71 to $73, Pittsburgh, 
the quantity. 
1 Iron and Steel.—A short week, owing to 
has not helped in bookings, and the 
has actually been so great as to make 
nen go back 40 years to find a parallel, 
increased signs of price weakness 
ills, making cuts of 40c. from the tor 
Pittsburgh basing. The suprising weak 
plates for export, in spite of greate) 
ikely in the British steel market. Som« 
appear to have been made at $2 pe 
nestic quotations. Less fresh proposal 
work have appeared than for any time 
nt depressed movement and it is now 
that car builders have no freight car 
garded as likely to develop into orders; 
ivity remains with passenger car equip 
nsiderable general car buying for foreign 
expected though not necessarily in the 
In the structural field 2700 tons for a 
Thirty-fifth street and Broadway, is said 


and the Eastern Steel Company has the 


the Colony Club, incorrectly reported last 


of Eastern mills quoting on a basis of 


week. The American Bridge Company has taken 409 
tons for the New Haven and 500 tons for the Pennsy 
ania railroad at Wilkinsburg, Pa., and about 100 
tor has been closed for the Women’s Hospital, New 
York. One other building, in addition to those recent 
mentioned in this column, likely so to be let, is the 
Niles commercial building, Schoo treet, Boston, 400 
We quote mill shipments of ec bars and shape 


at 1.15¢e. to 1.20c., Pittsburgh, or 1.3le. to 1.36c¢., New 


York; steel plates at 1.10c. 1 1.15¢., Pittsburgh, o1 
1.26c. to 1.3le., New York, and on Da it 1.25¢., Ne 
York. For lots from store we quote nm and stee 
bars at 1.80c. to 1.85¢., New York, and plate and str 
tural material at 1.85c. to 1.90¢ 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The city of Troy, N. Y., will ope 


bids Friday, November 6, on about 1400 to of 30 
wate! pipe. No othe letti i I mportance ire il 
nounced. The ituation as to price l ] hanged. ( 
load lots of 6-in. are available at about $20 1 : () 


per net ton, tidewater. 


Old Material._—A sale of 1000 t of heavy 





ing steel scrap at $9.25, delivered eastern Per 

indicates the direction in which scrap prices are 

ing. Consumers are either showi tere 

market or make offers much below the ews of | 

The best price that can now be obtained for hea 

ing steel crap in easter! Per yiva about ’ \ 
n £ being done ‘ \ é 

rou I ire endeavol 5 | ‘ I t 

hea oO ‘ Th , , ‘ j r 

i} pplvy of old material ‘ ea V 

é ided with scrap are « \ I 

P Cuba and oul W i 

posal of such or i 

oO ne i ! | 

I ( 5 ! t! I 

inevitable mside 1 ' 

Dealer 


Boston 


Boston, MAss., November 3, 1914 
Old Material.—The deale tate that busine 
fallen off to practically nothing Price ontinue nom 
nal. The quotations given below re based on price 
offered by the large dealers to the producer and to 


1! 
collectors per gros tor carioad 


the small dealers and 
lots, f.o.b. Boston and ther New By ola i point which 


take Boston rates om eastern Pennsylvania point 


Mill prices are approximately 50c. per ton highe 


Heavy melting stee« ; to $ 

hosphoru eel to 14 
1 stee xls 

Old ron axle to 

Mixed shaft 

No. 1 wrought re oft stee to 

Skeletor (bundled ) to 75 

Wrought-iron pipe to 7 

Cotton ties (bundle to 

No. 2 light 5, to 7 

Wrought turnings 00 to 0 

Cast boring 00 to , 

Machinerv cast 10.75 to 11.00 

Malleable 750 to 7 

Stove plate 700 to 7.50 

Grate har I to 50 


The Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Constructior 
Company, Pittsburgh, recently shipped 15 cast-steel 
valves to the Anglo-Mexican Oil Company in Mexico 
The order was secured by its New York office and 
prompt delivery was made. 


1? 
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British Steel Trade Poor ernment by American Producers. An eff ’ 
titude of England has been a refusal ; 
some steamship lines to refuse accepta 
Home Makers’ Prices on Semi-Finished Cheaper shipments, all of which tends to weake 
Than American—Pig Iron Steady Daily statistics of exports are now una 
P the Secretary of the Treasury ordered 
(By Cable) lectors not to give out the figures until th: 
LONDON, ENGLAND, November 4, 1914. old. The exports from Atlantic ports 
Pig iron is very slow. Home export makers want taled 23,414 tons. The figures for ten 
orders, but prices keep wonderfully steady considering year are good, the decrease being but 
everything. Hematite pig shows weakness and ore is Compared with the same time last year, 2 
falling. Nothing is being done in ferromanganese, tons was exported. 
which is quoted at £12 ($58.39). Furnaces in blast Copper Averages.—The Waterbury av 
are 160, against 187 last year. Stocks of pig iron in month of October was 12.25c. The avera; 
Connal’s stores are 104,991 tons, against 107,725 last price for Lake, based on daily quotatio: 
week. Semi-finished steel is easy but British prices ige, was 11.73%e., and for electrolytic, 
are cheaper than American, though the latter seem Tin.—At times the market has been fai 
more inclined to cut it Itis impossible to trace because of the buying, and indications th 
any serious business yet. The demand for finished be a shortage of the metal, prices have 
steel is poor and prices are easing down continually, quotation on Monday being 31.80c. Appr 
while American independents are more anxious fo! supplies might prove inadequate developed 
business. Tinplates are rather steadier, mainly on the part of last week. It was pointed out tl 
tin position and a big line of quarters for the East from the East in October amounted to 
was sold at 13s. ($3.16). Such quotations as are avail tons of which was lost when the steamer 
able are as follows: sunk, so that the total available shipment 
Tin plates, coke 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 lb., f.o.b. less than 3000 tons. On the other han é 
Wales, 12s. 7%d. ($3.07). delivered into domestic consumption in October 37 
Cleveland pig-iron warrants (Tuesday), 49s. 2%d, tons, 2500 tons of which came through At 
($11.97), against 49s. 3d. ($11.98) last week. and 1200 tons from the Pacific coast. Ri 
No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, makers’ price, f.o.b. Mid the situation came to a head on October 30 
dlesbrough, 49s. 9d. ($12.10), against 50s. ($12.17) bit of activity ensued, between 300 and 500 1 
last week. dealt in on that day. A good business was done N 
Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, vember 2, also, and more could have beer 
£8 15s. ($42.58), against £8 17s. 6d. ($43.19) last week. ‘ellers been willing to let go. On October 29 | 
Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yards, £6 Varied greatly, 30.25c. being quoted early in th 


15s. ($32.84). and 30.75c. at a late hour. In stocks and landing Oct 


Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £6 2s. 6d. ber 31 was 1146 tons. This month 25 tons has arr 
($29.80). Figures as to the amount of metal which is afloat 
‘Hematite pig iron, f.o.b. Tees, 62s. ($15.09), against unknown steamers is not obtainable, but there is 64 


63s. ($15.33) last week. tons aboard vessels due to arrive in the first half 
Sheet bars (Welsh), delivered at works in Swansea this month. 
Valley, £4 15s. ($23.12). Lead.—Since the last report there has been a 

Stee] joists, 15 in., export, f.o.b. Hull or Grimsby, tinuance of good business, the sales running into tt 
£6 7s. 6d. ($31.02). against £6 10s. ($31.62) last week. sands of tons for domestic and foreign account. TI 
has caused a strong market. The lowest price is! 
that of the large interest, 3.50c., New Y ly 
pendent sellers are quoting 3.374c., St. Louis. 

Spelter.—Buying has tapered off and the ma 

Metal Market weaker at 5.05c. to 5.10c., New York, and 4.9 
4.95¢., St. Louis. In October exports from New \ 
and Philadelphia amounted to 6175 tons, of whic! 
tons went to England. 

Antimony.—Cookson’s can be had at l6c., Ha 


Steel bars. export, f.o.b. Clyde, £7 ($34.06) 


NEw YorRK, November 4, 1914. 


The Week’s Prices 


Cnet Par You aa ro at 15c. and other grades at 13.50c. to 14c., alth 
i ee ar eee some holders are asking as much as 18c. for Cooks 
Dp » avew Oo ha ‘ ‘ ~ . . - Tv 
Elect ‘7 New St Tew St l7c. for Hallett’s and 15c. for other brands. T! 
aa ea 4 ow = ; me tO “es ket has turned quiet. 
11.50 11.2 1S 7 \, 1.9 Old Metals.—The market shows no impr 
4. 11.51 20 On . = Dealers’ selling prices are nominally uncha 
ee 11 5 11 0 ; follows: 
; : a Cents pr 
Copper is quiet at unchanged quotations. Tin is Copper, heavy and crucible 11.00 t 
v a iiceiiilieel nial ee ee s . Copper, heavy and wire 10.7 
higher and greate! strength is indicated. | Lead is firm Gomer, Mant aad bokteuss 7 
after considerable activity. Spelter is quiet and Brass, heavy oe 8.2 
raakar : ris j ; , — sat — Brass, light ; t 
wonser. Antimony ” light de mand, pul price Heavy macnine composition 10 
are maintained. Clean brass turnings 7 
Composition turnings 
New York Lead, heavy ... : 
Lead, tea 
Copper.—Following the excellent business of about Zine scrap 
10 days ago the market has been quiet, with such sales 


as have been made on the basis of 11.25c., cash, New Chicago 
York, or 11.37%c., 30 days, delivered. Some of the 
producers are holding for 11.50c., 30 days, delivered, 
as they have been doing for several weeks, but little 


NOVEMBER 2.—Except antimony, which adva 
sharply, prices have changed but little. We quot 
follows: Casting copper, 11.75c.; Lake copper, + 
for prompt shipment; small lots, %c. to * hight 
pig tin, carloads, 32.50c.; small lots, 35c.; lead, & 
verized, 3.424%4c. to 3.47%c., and corroding, ».': 
50-ton lots; in carloads, 2%c. per 100 lb. nigh 
spelter 4.90c. to 4.95c.; Cookson’s antimony, “" “ 
cask lots; other grades, 16c. On old metals we qu , 
buying prices for less than carload lots as follow® 
Copper wire, crucible shapes, 10c.; copper bottoms 
8.50c.; copper clips, 9.50c.; red brass, 9c.; yellow or 


or no business has been booked at this figure. Lake is 
nominal at 11.50c. to 11.75c., cash. Exports are being 
restrained by complications arising over the action of 
England in seizing shipments of metal en route to neu- 
tral countries. Two Italian ships which were so held 
up have been released after negotiations; but the 
Kroonland with a large shipment aboard is understood 
to be detained at Gibraltar. The situation has led to a 
formal protest being lodged with the Washington Gov- 
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pipe, 3.10c.; zinc, 3.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 
-.: block tin pipe, 27c. 


St. Louis 


2.—There have considerable 
and spelter and prices are somewhat bet- 
yns to-day are: Lead, 3.37%c.; spelter, 
95c.; tin, 33c.; Lake copper, 13c.; elec 
12.90c.; Cookson’s antimony, 18c. In 
ore market all grades brought better 
re was rather dull. Miscellaneous scrap 
follows: Light brass, 5c.; heavy 
7c.; heavy red brass and light copper, 
pper and copper wire, 9c.; 
c.; pewter, 20c.; tinfoil, 24c. 


been sales 


ited as 


zine, 3c lead, 


ron and Industrial Stocks 


NEw YorK, November 4, 
definite has yet developed re- 
the New York Stock Ex 
ial conditions are so steadily improving 

rapidly being cleared for such action. 
onging to the New York Clearing House 
to their surplus in the past week and 
about $15,000,000 above legal 
highe than in t 
any year 1908. 


1914. 
thing 


e-opening of 


howing of 
he 


Specie 


which is a amount 
week of 


y all gold) 


since 
are $20,000,000 above 
week 
the war panic ended August 8. A 
confidence has characterized the 
mood of profound dejection 
in the financial community. Contributing 
yved sentiment was the entrance of Europe 
cet as a heavy purchaser of supplies, with 
s for the creation in this country of large 
es for the account of foreign governments. 


now 


ago this and $33,500,000 above 
spirit 
entire 
and 


ng a 


eatly assist in restoring exchange to its 


Dividends 


i Steel 


Company, 1 


d per cent., 
This is a 


reduction of % of 1 
three months ago. 

tern Steel Company has deferred action on 
juarterly, 1% per cent., on the first pre- 


payable 
per cent. 


aration 


eland-Cliffs Iron Company, Cleveland, has 

iarterly dividend of 2% per 

inion Bridge Company, regular quarterly, 
payable November 16. 


cent. 


ed Steel Car Company, regular quarterly, 
on the preferred stock, payable Novem 
% of | the common stock, 
ember 16. 
o Steel Products Company has deferred 
per cent. on its preferred stock. 


per cent. on 


ent meeting of the stockholders of the 
Foundry Machine Company, Philadelphia, 
officers were elected: W. L. Abbott, presi- 
d T. Childs, vice-president and sales 
\. C. Vauclain, second vice-president; B. A. 
retary and treasurer. Mr. Abbott 
ociated with the United Engineering & 
pany, Pittsburgh, and Mr. Vauclain with 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 


was 


monthly meeting of the structural sec- 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsyl- 
its rooms in the Oliver Building, Pitts- 
nday evening, November 2, R. A. Pender- 
ntic-Marshall Company, read a paper on 
Details of the Lock Gates at the Panama 


Smoke Eliminator Company, Erie, Pa., 
$10,000, has been incorporated by James 
d others, and arrangements for a manu- 


are being made. 
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Some Catalogue Suggestions for South America 

To the Editor: 1 was interested in Mr. Crain’s re 
marks under the heading of “Some Catalogue Sugges 
tions,” in the issue of The Iron Age, of July 30. As 
head of the engineering section of a large merchant 
house in South America, perhaps a few suggesti 
the subject of catalogues may be acceptabl 

\s a market for engineering goods, we have the 
Nitrate Oficinas, and, as your reader ire od 
aware, this is the best market for machin: t 
whole of South Ame ca It is lecessary ] 
have at hand a larg Ipply atalogus ict 
ery of every de riptior ad,a nese Dp ‘ in 
to over a thousand, they must be very carefully 

We have adopted the vertica ft stem and 
sevel Ol he Libra ire ‘ L he ita if 
ire put into folder ne rd 
for reference to then ise a card index. TI 
two compartments, on I ror the ime ( 
manufacturers and the oth ‘ ime the art 
cles. These are ed alphabetically S pact lows 
on the cards to note down special discounts, et rt 
system work very Wwe and any italiogwue can 
found immediately. The advantag he folder 
that one can file therei tre various ette Irom the 
manufacturers regarding new pr é et 

As to the method the American inufacture ¢ 
in preparing and sending out catalogues, he is far 
behind his British and German t 


compe Lito? 


With the 


concerns, the average 


exception of some of the larger 


manufacturer has not the slightest idea of preparing a 


catalogue for the export trade. Very little direct busi 
ness is done with South America. The bulk of the 
business is done by large importing house vho have a 
special department for each branch and have offices iz 
New York and London. Owing to the variety of work 
which falls their way, they have no time for catalogue 

that are not complete with prices f.o.b. New Yorl 


shipping weights, measurements and di 

By every mail we 
and other printed matter 
Some of these are be autifully prepared, 


scount 


receive quantitle ol catalogue 
United State 
but the bulk 

paper basket. Why? 


a large number of manufacturers hav 


Irom the 


them go into the waste Because 


notion that we 


want to see photographs of themselves, their sons, sec 
retaries, treasurers, etc. A large amount of space 
also devoted to views of the ctory and in telling the 
impatient reader the number of acres it covers and 
that it is the largest in the world that line. 

We are not at all interested in thi What we want 
to know is “the article and the pric To get at the 
latter, it should be shown f.o.b. New York Some 
manufacturers put their prices f.o.b. factory. How 
do people down here know the distance from the fac 
tory to New York, or the freight rates! Another will 


forget to ignts and measure 


[his should 


K1liOgTam 


put in the shipping we 
ments of the machinery boxed for expo 
be given; also the net and gros 
and pounds. Then we shipping 
freights to the various ports and also the amount of 
duty to be paid, discharge from the 
to our warehouse, or 

Discounts are frequently 
manufacturers to save the postage on all 
miscellaneous odd leaflets which are sent out 
by every mail. 
the 


weights ir 
can work out the 
hip and cartage 
railroad freight to the interior 
also omitted. I would 
the 
broadcast 
They seem to forget that this is not 
United States. Conditions are entirely different. 
Catalogues in duplicate and printed in Spanish 
should be sent to the importing houses. These should 
be complete with prices and other details to enabk 
them to work out a price on the goods. Otherwise, how 
can they compare it with what they are paying fo1 
the European article? 

Another important point is: Do not turn down in- 
quiries because something is asked for which is not 
standard. Recently I had an opportunity of placing 


advise 


an order for a large pumping windmill with a 50-ft. 
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tower and a 40-ft. wheel, to be similar to one in the 
same district which had been at work for nine years 
and is still going strong. I sent the inquiry to both 
England and the United States, telling exactly what 
I wanted. By return mail from England, I received a 
blue print, specification and a price, c.i.f., Chilean port 
for the mill as I asked for it. From the United States 
I received several quotations from concerns offering 
their standard article, which proved not to be accord- 
ing to the particulars I sent and useless for the job 
in question. Consequently the order went to England 
and the price was over £150 ($730) more than that 
quoted for an American standard article. 

But I only intended to write you concerning cata 
logues. In conclusion, therefore, I am of the opinion 
that until manufacturers organize a central bureau for 
giving advice and preparing catalogues for the export 
trade, they will waste huge sums of money each year 
in unfruitful propaganda work setter still, let sev 
eral manufacturers get together and send down a 
traveler who is a technical man and who can speak the 
language. The market is well worth it in certain lines. 

T. N. CHAMBERS. 
Williamson, Balfour & Co., 


Antofagasta, Chile, September 7, 1914. 


Germany's Trade Position Due to Technical Men 


To the Edito It is amusing to read newspape) 
omment on the great opportuniti f thi ountry. 
I refer to European conditions and the absolute ce1 
tainty in the minds of many people of the speedy dow: 
fall of “poor,” but alas! powerful Germany. All sorts 
of good things are going to come our way when the 
poor Teuton is crushed. The dream of capturing most 


of his trade is now uppermost in the mind of many 
manufacturers. Why should this great country have 
to be dependent on Germany for so many manufactur- 
ing essentials? Why cannot we make those things at 
home? We have brains, raw material and unlimited 
resources, and now is the time to do it. 

Of course, by the time this war is over there will 
be nothing left of German energy, and German trade 
will be gone. It will have been captured by us (and 
the English) and we are then going to continue the 
German progress in the world! It has perhaps never 
dawned on the peopi who talk thus that the Germans 
have built up their magnificent trade by the aid of 
technical men, and that their trade is maintained and 
pushed forward still more by the aid of such men. The 
technical man is to Germany, figuratively speaking, 
“the man behind the gun,” as far as her manufacturing 
and commerce are concerned. 

There is no danger of our capturing the trade of 
Germany as long as the technical man is kept in the 
background. This country is far, far from the realiza 
tion of such a dream. After the war—beaten or not 
the Germans will be more aggressive than ever. 

In Germany, as a rule, no position of responsibility 
is given to a non-technical man. Even salesmen are 
more or less technical. I speak now of manufacturing. 
The path to the position of superintendent and general 
manager is trod only by the technical man; hence the 
suecess of German trade. 

The capture of German business by America is 
going to happen only when the technical man is given 
his right place. At present there are no signs of the 
American manufacturer being broad-minded enough to 
see that his opportunities will not come until he gives 
the technical man not only obscure existence in draw- 
ing rooms and laboratories as now, but appoints them 
superintendents and general managers as well. 

BIRGER F. BURMAN. 

Pittsburgh, October 26, 1914. 


Turbo-Blowers 


To the Editor: Referring to the report of the re- 
cent American Institute of Mining Engineers meeting 
in Pittsburgh, made in your issue of October 15, I 
would like to correct any misunderstanding which may 
exist regarding my remarks: 

The packing rings in the turbo-blowers do not wear 


out as they do in centrifugal pumps. 
one turbo-compressor these rings, afte) 
were found to be fully as tight as when 
was started. 

Only a few turbo-blowers are in op 
many on blast furnaces because, for 
the gas-engine-driven blower has the p 
but apparently there is a trend to insta 
turbo-blowers as a reserve in the ga 
houses. On the other side the turbo 
coming more and more in use, especi 
units. 

OTTO BAN? 
Chief engineer turbine dep: 
Ingersoll-Rand 

Phillipsburg, N. J., October 27, 1914. 


Judicial Decisions 
‘ ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREP’! 


DAMAGES FOR BREACH OF CONTRACT TO § 
ages recoverable for breach of contract 
mercial commodity which has a market 
erly measured by the excess of the mark« 
goods at the contract time and place of d 


the agreed price. (Oklahoma Supreme ( ¥ 


Coyle Consol. Cos. vs. Swift & Co., 141 Pa Re 
1114.) 

DuTY TO SAFEGUARD MACHINERY.—Th¢ 
under the Pennsylvania factory act that 
guard dangerous machines does not make en 
surers of the safety of their workers whik 
machines, and there is no obligation to insta 
which will destroy the efficiency of the partic 


chine to which it is to be applied. (Pennsylvania § 


preme Court, Wagner vs. Standard Sanitary Mfg 
pany, 91 Atlantic Reporter 353.) 


WHEN BUYER MAY REFUSE TO RECEIVE MACHINER) 


Under a contract to sell machinery f.o.b. cars 
of shipment, to be paid for one-fourth within 30 
after the buyer’s receipt of the machinery, and th 
ance in equal installments, at four, eight and 
months, evidenced by notes of even date with th 
of lading, the buyer was not bound to receive mac! 
shipped under a bill of lading taken to the s 
order, and forwarded to a bank in a towr 
that where the buyer was engaged in busin 
where the machinery was shipped, with instruct 
to deliver the bill of lading until notes shou 
cuted for the full purchase price. (Ohio Supreme ‘ 
Petersburg Fire Brick & Tile Company vs. Amé 
Clay Machinery Company, 106 Northeastern Re] 
2. ) 

COMBINATION OF DEVICES AS PATENTABLE | 
rlioN.—A device is patentable if it produces a n¢ 
sult in a new way, although it be formed by a 
tion of old devices. (United States District ‘ 


t 
' 


\ 


191% 


Eastern District of New York, G. M. J. Murphy ' 


pany vs. Metal Stamping Company, 214 Feder 
porter O82.) 


The Diamond Forging & Mfg. Company, Nort! 
Pittsburgh, has bought the ground on which 
is located. This includes two parcels, one 140 


ft., and the other 90 x 140 ft. The company 1s makitt 


additions to its plant, consisting of a steel stru 


. 


; 


drop forge shop, 90 x 140 ft.: a brick machine st 
30 x 100 ft., and departments for electro-ga'va! 


and nickel, brass and copper plating. It will ther 


‘ 


the only drop forging plant in the Pittsburgh @ 


The equipment will comprise six board drop hamm 


m 


ranging from 600 to 2000 Ib. each. The compan 


Y 
} 


ring 


makes automobile, machinery and wagon drop 10rg 


4a) 


The business was established in a small way some ye™ 
ago and has steadily grown, the additions noted ™ 


made to meet the expanding requirements 0! the trad 


All equipment for the additions has been purchase 


The W. H. Singer Estate, Pittsburgh, wil! ™™ 
four-story laboratory for the Allegheny Genera! * 


pital in that city. Janssen & Abbott, Century 
ing, Pittsburgh, have the plans 
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fron Steel Institute at Birmingham 


page 1077) 


reater Birmingham. The stake of th 
rt trade was referred to and the state 

at its export of cotton alone last yea 
value of the total exports of iron and 

the United States. Mr. Farrell said 


ffered under the federal reserve act 
discount privileges to foreign paper and 
ment abroad of branches of national 
dound to the advantage of the domesti 
terests of the South, as one of the few 
remaining to be overcome in the ex 
eign trade is the question of finance and 
South is more largely concerned with re 
reign commerce than any other sectio 

y, due to the necessity of keeping oper 
enues of commerce for its cotton, lumber, 
sulphur, iron and steel and a hun 
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That chaotic business conditions resulted immediately 
from such a cataclysm of destruction of property, of 
financial stress, of the dislocation of the world’s com 
merce, has not been surprising; that the United States 
has not suffered more, that we have been enabled to 
maintain confidence in the stability of our institutio 

ind in the ultimate recovery to normal conditions 


a matter of congratulation. 


That buying in many lines has been contracted 
to cover 01 ly immediate needs has perhaps peen 
natural, but if reports from numerous centers of co1 
sumption may be credited, many warehouses are con 
paratively bare of supplies, retrenchment has _ bes 


verdone, and with the cordial 
various departments of the government in devising 
measures to assist in financing the cotton cro 


providing suitable financial machinery, with the in 


flux of demand for materials for foreign consumption, 
many of which have never before been exported ji 
ich large juantities from this ) with the ex 
ercise of the ingenuity of ir peopl ma actu 
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Excursion 
ommodities. The canal has opened wide’ in new lines of industry, it may be not only reason 


opportunity for the South to the pos- 
the western coast of South America and 
ica, and also to our western States and 
mbDla. 
lering this position of the South as a 
e commerce of the world, many members 
tute will naturally think in terms of pro 
thy for our brethren in the European 
y now engaged in what seems to us, in 
former close friendship with them and 
each other, a fratricidal struggle. The 
ty of this war and its evil effect upo. 
common with every other nation of the 
ide almost personal to us in contempla 
it means to the steel industry of Europe 
nds in that industry, who by their visits 
ry and our visits to them have cemented 
riendship for many years. 
three months of this war, which all of 
not be greatly prolonged, have demon- 
we are confronted by conditions never 
ned, and that it is necessary to consider 
of conducting business along lines in 
has been, in our lifetime, no precedent. 


ably hoped but expected with assurance that with the 
beginning of a new year with the settlement of all 
these vexatious and onerous difficulties, a new era of 
expanding business will dawn. 

Mr. King expressed sympathy with the business 
men of the South in the losses due to the unprece 
dented cotton situation and sounded a note of hope 
from measures now under way. 


Excursions of Friday and Saturday 


A special train left the Louisville & Nashville 
depot 9.15 Friday morning and by 4.30 in the after 
noon had made a 50-mile swing to the west and 
southwest of the city, taking in typical mining and 
iron-making operations. The Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Company’s management of this and the 
excursion of the following day was in line with the 
handling of every detail of the local arrangements. 
Nothing seemed to have been missed that would 
facilitate the smooth movement of the party. Just 
enough was attempted and not too much, and the 
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visitors returned to the city in the late afternoon 
with interest still fresh instead of being jaded, as 
is often the case at the end of works circuits. There 
was perfect organization. The 300 guests were in 
the hands of 30 guides. Assignments were made to 
cars and the guide of a group of 10 generally kept 
his group together. The proper time allowance for 
each part of the trip had been determined in advance 
by traversing the selected route and going through 
the plants. 

In “A Little Journey in the Birmingham Dis 
trict,” a 40-page pamphlet, unusually attractive in 
typography and illustration, the Tennessee Company 
gave the visitors the main facts about the city and 
the remarkable developments in ore, coal and in iron 
and steel making in its environs. The data as to 
ore and coal have been published many times, but 
the booklet brought down to date the new construc 
tion and reconstruction programmes of the Ten 
nessee Company. All told, the Steel Corporation 
since its advent in the Birmingham district seven 
years ago has appropriated $24,000,000 for exten 
sions, including the $3,000,000 investment in the 
Fairfield plant of the American Steel & Wire 
Company. 


ON RED MOUNTAIN 


The first stop of the Friday morning excursion 
was made at Ishkooda, on Red Mountain. The visi- 
tors saw the hoisting of red ore from Ishkooda mine 
No. 13, which by air line is about five miles from 
the center of Birmingham. The elevation of Red 
Mountain at this point is 950 ft., as compared with 
630 ft. at the L. & N. depot in Birmingham, and a 
magnificent view was had of the tall buildings of 
the city, while about five miles to the north could 
be seen the stacks at Ensley. The ore as it was 
hoisted from the slope in 12-ton steel skips was 
automatically dumped into ore buckets from which 
it was fed by gravity into gyratory crushers dis- 
charging direct into ore cars. Active iron mining 
operations on Red Mountain are carried on on a line 
approximately 12 miles long, through which the ore 
body is virtually continuous. Southeast of Red 
Mountain, in Shades Valley, the red ore which out- 
crops on the mountain has been found at depth and 
the Gulf States Steel Company is now sinking a 
1900-ft. shaft in this valley. 

Descending the mountain the train stopped next 
at the furnaces of the Woodward Iron Company. 
There are three of these with a capacity of 300 tons 
a day and all were in operation. The Woodward 
Company hauls ore and coal on its own railroad, 
has its own by-product coke plant, and with the 
furnace plant midway between ore and coal mines 
assembling costs are low. Ore transportation, for 
example, is only 4 cents a ton from the mouth of 
the mine to furnace bins, or about one-third the 
cost for Ensley furnaces. Two new Mesta blowing 
engines, 48 x 84 x 84 x 84 x 60, one delivered in 60 
days and the other in 59 days from the placing 
of the order, were seen in operation at Woodward. 
Two others are on the ground, but have not yet 
been in service. A blower is also installed whose 
maximum capacity is 55,000 cu. ft. of per 
minute. 


air 


$1,400,000 RESERVOIR AT BAYVIEW 


A 45-minute run from the Woodward plant over 
the Birmingham Southern Railroad brought the 
party to Bayview, where the Tennessee Company 
has a slope coal mine under development. The slope 
is in sandstone and is inclined 2614 deg. The 
expected daily output is 2000 tons and the average 
number of men employed will be 750. At Bayview 
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tables had been spread and a South: 
was served. While the guests were 
Tennessee Company band marched f; 
tion to a band stand, giving a progr: 
numbers. 

Bayview was of special interest in 
somewhat sinuous and much elongated 
reservoir of the Tennessee Company, 
and 1911. The dam is about two miles 
Bayview and is not far from the size 
structed on Cross River of the Croton 
for New York City. Its length at 
bastions is 550 ft., its width at bas t th, 
width at top 18 ft., and the hight 91 ft he water 
run-off area is nearly 75 sq. mi. The r¢ r 
is 325 acres, or about half a square 1 
the extreme length is about nine miles. 
the effective capacity is 2,500,000,000 ga Wa 
and this can be increased to 5,000,000,000 ga 
raising the dam 15 ft. The building of ¢} 
reservoir at a cost of about $1,400,000 
problem of water supply for the Tennessee ( 
pany, and made possible the important develop: 
work recently done. Water is drawn fro: ( 
reservoir through an 8200-ft. tunnel of concret 
6 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 6 in., which has a capacit 
75,000,000 gal. a day. The tunnel 
central water works pumping station at Edgewat 
coal mine. The pumping plant consists of two hig! 
duty cross compound Allis-Chalmers pumps with a 
nominal capacity of 12,500,000 gal. each. The plant 
delivers about 270,000,000 gal. daily, under servic 
conditions. From the pump the water flows throug! 
a 52-in. lock-bar pipe 9000 ft. long, delivering into 
a high level reservoir of 17,000,000 gal. capacity, 
from which it flows by gravity to the blast furnaces 
and steel works at Ensley and the wire plant at 
Fairfield. 

At the Edgewater location, on their return fro: 
Bayview, the members of the party saw the newest 
and apparently most desirable mine location in the 
district. The commissary, in the extent of its stock 
and its well-kept departments, is on a par with man 
a city store. The character of the dwelling houses 
was commented on and a kindergarten building, 
made particularly attractive by its white latticed 
exterior, represented one of the more recent Ue 
partures of the Tennessee Company in its welfare 
work. Children’s playgrounds were also in evidenc' 
The school and church at Edgewater were ¢0 
spicuous buildings. In the school one-subject teach: 
ing is the method followed, each teacher giving t! 
lesson in her specialty in the various rooms 

otation. 

The Tennessee Company’s by-product coke 0 
plant of 280 Koppers ovens, with a capacity of 1! 
000 tons of coke a year, was visited en rout 
Fairfield, where the inspection of the wire plant 
the American Steel & Wire Company was the /@s! 
feature of the afternoon. 


leads to tl 


vel 


Due to untoward ag! 
cultural conditions the stock of sulphate 0! 
monia was of large proportions. 


FAIRFIELD WIRE PLANT 
The American Steel & Wire Company’s rod" 


and wire mills at Fairfield are the last importat! 
addition to the finishing capacity of the Steel Cor: 
poration, and are the last word in construction a" 
equipment of their kind. While the lay-out 1s 0" * 
generous scale it is seen that all movement 0! st" 
in the procession of operations is in the shorte 
lines. Billets of 4 x 4 in. section are brought 
‘ars from the Ensley works and piled in the Fair. 
field yard. Unloading is by electric magnet. 
a magnet carried by a crane conveys the billets 
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furnaces. The rod mill is a combina- 
uous and Belgian types. The driving 
nery by electricity derived from the 

at Ensley is a feature of the wire 
arrying of so large a part of the driv- 
ni under the floors. The extraor- 

of warehouse space and the great 

shipping platform were remarked. 
ely new thing noted in passing was 
1aped wire, electrically welded, for the 

wire, instead of the long familiar 
and spindles. Fencing is an import- 
f this plant and the total output of all 
re is 400 tons a day, when running 
At present the mill is operated single 


At Ensley Steel Works 


rday morning trip was to the Ensley 
with a stop en route at the Thomas 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company. 
itter are in operation, producing up- 
100 tons a day. A third furnace, prac- 
the rebuilding being completed several 
is still idle. The Republic Company 
as the largest group of beehive coke 
the South, comprising 910 ovens. The 
‘tains dolomite from a pit quarry near 


sley the six blast furnaces were visited 

have an annual capacity of about 780,- 

One of them has been in blast four years 

ng and in that time has produced close 

625,000 tons. No. 1, a thin-lined furnace, is now 

reconstruction. The visitors had _ their 

rse marked out for them at Ensley, in going 

departments—blast furnaces, steel 

rks, power houses, etc.—by a broad trail of lime 
changed conditions, at these furnaces 

ness of yards, the elaborate bin system, 

modern construction and equipment in 

rter—were the comment of those who had 

group in its earlier days. 

ncerning the operation of the duplex 

ere put in the hands of visitors. One of 

is of 250 tons capacity and the other of 

The mixer metal runs 3.8 per cent. car- 

per cent. silicon, 0.041 per cent. sulphur, 

phorus and 0.40 manganese. In duplex- 

etal is blown in 20-ton converters to elim- 

or completely, silicon, manganese and 

ne blown metal has the following com- 


Si ( Myr 
01 O7 ] 
02 oF 
, ob Z 
) 2.76 
7.03 3.10 Oo o5 


open-hearth furnaces have a capacity 
' tons a year. In making rail steel, three 
ter heats are followed by two high-blown 
tter containing 3 per cent. carbon. The 
the first high-carbon heat gives a vio- 
with the addition of the second the 
milder. When the bath becomes nor- 
‘phorus and carbon tests are satisfac- 
heat is quickly poured. 


‘“OUTHERN-MADE INGOT MOLDS 


the high freight cost of ingot molds 
the North, the Tennessee Company 
experimented in the manufacture of 
and these were in use over a consider- 
They were given up, however, owing 
stent tendency to warp. The possi- 
roducing cast-iron ingot molds in the 
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South had not been thought of in the assumed ab 
sence of low-phosphorus material. However, the 
Tennessee Company went into the problem and ap 


parently has solved it satisfactorily. For a time 


the mixture made included the low-phosphorus 
Cranberry pig iron. But the expense was a draw 
back. Thereupon it was suggested that the com 
pany had in its rail mill scrap a very low phos- 
phorus material, and that if special pains were 
taken to lower the phosphorus, in pig iron made for 
the purpose, an ingot mold mixture could be had at 
home. This was worked out and for some time the 
company has made its own ingot molds besides fur 
nishing such molds to other Southern steel works 
The pig iron is produced from sper ally selected 
brown ores, and is made in runs of 3000 to 4000 
tons. Another interesting point in the practice at 
Ensley is that since ferromanganese has been pré 
duced there the company has utilized all its slag 
produced in the operation, charging it into the Ens 
ley blast furnaces. Its 10 to 12 per cent. of man- 
ganese brings up the manganese content of the 
basic iron to a point which obviates skulling 
the Bessemer converter in duplexing. 


AT THE RAIL MILI 


The Ensley inspection also included the bloon 
ing and rail mills and finishing departments and 
the loading of rails into cars by the use of lifting 
magnets. The 44-in. blooming mill is driven by a 
55-in. x 66-in. direct-connected Mesta reversing en 
gine. The 24 x 24-in. ingot weighs 9500 lb. and 
there are 13 passes in the reduction of the ingot to 
an 8 x 8-in. bloom, for rail or billet mill. There 
are four roughing passes in the rail mill and five 
finishing passes. As high as 62,000 tons has been 
produced in a month by the blooming mill and the 
month’s record on rails is 46,000 tons. The man- 
agement states that steam requirements have been 
so largely reduced as a result of installing mixed 
pressure turbo blowers at the blast furnaces and 
turbo generators at the rolling mills that normally 
the surplus steam generated at the blast furnaces 
is sufficient to operate the mills. This steam was 
carried in a 16-in. line 3200 ft. long, and a 14-in. 
line has since been added. The great central elec 
tric station at the Ensley steel plant was a sub 
ject of comment for architectural and other fea 
tures which bordered on the artistic. Interior ap 
pointments also went quite beyond the bounds of 
severe utility. The white suits of the engineers 
were in keeping. 

At intervals in the yards at the Ensley plant 
were shrubbery and grass plots, and efforts in these 
lines seem to have increased in recent years so that 
the contrast between Northern and Southern works, 
once very unfavorable to the latter, is now in many 
cases in their favor. Southern managers give pos 
itive testimony as to the returns that have come 
in more and better work and the reduction of a 
cidents. 

As a final souvenir of the two days’ travel each 
of the visitors was presented with a boll of cotton 
as the train returned at 1 o’clock Saturday after 
noon to Birmingham. On arrival at the L. & N. 
depot, J. G. Butler, Jr., mounted a truck to lead 
the party in expressing their high appreciation of 
the attentions of their hosts. Mr. Butler proposed 
a vote of thanks to the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company, to President Crawford and to the 
ladies and representative men of Birmingham who 
had so overflowed with hospitality to their visitors. 
Three cheers were given for Mr. Crawford as he 
was called out to respond. It was a fine finishing 
touch to a three-days’ round of sight-seeing and so- 


? 
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cial pleasures that may well stand as a record for 
such meetings. 


Echoes of a Great Meeting 


Members of the Institute have an increasing 
esteem for the button which Secretary McCleary 
has made the identification badge for all meetings. 
It bears in enamel and gold the emblem of the In- 
stitute, which was designed by Theodore W. Rob- 
inson, first vice-president of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, and first brought out at the Chicago dinner 
given the European guests of the Institute on the 
tour of October, 1910. 

The social attentions shown the visiting mem- 
bers and their ladies by the residents of Birming- 
ham were well nigh continuous. There were after- 
noon receptions and various automobile trips for 
the ladies. The chief social event was the reception 
given to all the visitors at the Birmingham Country 
Club Friday evening. It is to be doubted if any 
better appointed country club exists or one making 
so varied an appeal to its guests in its construction, 
in beauty of interior and surroundings, or in the 
many-sided view it commands. It is to be gath- 
ered from many signs that Birmingham’s fame is 
due not less to the spell of its social life than to 
the material things that are commonly counted as 
its chief asset. 

A dinner was given in Judge Gary’s honor at 
the Birmingham Newspaper Club Friday night. A 
number of well-known men and women of Birming- 
ham were present besides representatives of the 
[ron and Steel Institute. 

The general committee on arrangements for the 
Birmingham meeting consisted of James A. Far- 
rell, chairman, E. A. S. Clarke, John C. Maben, 
Charles M. Schwab, John A. Topping and Frank §S 
W itherbee. 

Of the 21 directors of the Institute the follow- 
ing were in attendance: James A. Campbell, John 
C. Maben, William A. Rogers, Joseph G. Butler, 
Jr.. Edmund A. S. Clarke, Willis L. King, William 
H. Donner, Leopold E. Block, James A. Farrell, 
Edgar C. Felton and Elbert H. Gary. Ten direc- 
tors were absent 


1 Canadian Visitor 


One of the guests at the meeting was G. C. 
Mackenzie of the Mines branch, Department of 
Mines, Ottawa, Canada, who is a member of a com- 
mission recently appointed by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to make an inquiry into the condition of 
the iron mining industry of Canada. Other mem- 
bers of the commission are O. E. Leroy, E. Linde- 
man and J. M. McLeish, secretary. The commis- 
sion is to report on the following points: Occur- 
rences of iron ore; size of ore bodies with tonnages 
or some such estimate as will furnish information 
as to the order of magnitude; composition of the 
ore; equipment of mines; cost of mining and of 
preparation of the product for the smelter; trans- 
portation costs; prices at furnace points and com- 
petition at furnace points with foreign ores; meth- 
ods of mining, beneficiation and metallurgical treat- 
ment, both local and foreign, that might be ap- 
plicable to Canadian ores; also local industries that 
might be created or stimulated by the development 
of the iron resources. 


A Chattanooga Visit 


Chattanooga showed admirable persistence in 
urging a stop-over of the returning travelers from 
the North. When the train carrying the East- 
ern delegation stopped at Chattanooga Wed- 


nesday evening, P. J. Kreusi, president 
tanooga Chamber of Commerce, and ot ved 
it to extend personally an invitation t bie ane 
and through him to the members of 
to be their guests for a tour of the 
return trip. This invitation was ren« 
egram which was read at the bana 
evening. On Saturday a number of n a 
several hours in Chattanooga, going Lad 
Mountain, Missionary Ridge and | 
Park, and seeing something of the n 
trial development of the past few yea 


Steps in Birmingham’s Iron 1 


Historical data of iron and steel 
in the Birmingham district are thus 


First blast furnace in Alabama (Rus 
First coal mined in Warrior coal fis 
SO4 First coke made from Alabama coal 
First rolling mill built (Shelby) 
6 Oxmoor furnace built (Birminghan 
64 Red Hematite from Red Mountain first 
S71 Birmingham founded 


First coke pig iron made in Alal 
First rolling mill built in Birming! 


First steel made in Alabama was 


the plant of the Henderson Steel Mf; 
Birmingham 
Basi ron first made t Alice furr 


i 
The first steel made by the Tennes 


Railroad Company was poured TI! 
November 3060 This plant consisted of 
furnaces of the Wellman typ 
were abandoned in 1908 and repl 

60-ton furnaces 


Members Attending 


A revised list of members in attendance at th. 
meeting follows: 
T. H. Aldrich, Anson W. Allen, J. L A 

iF > Atwater 
I Baackes, F. E fachman, R. W failey, Gee 
WV H. Baldridge H. G. Baldwin, Edwin Ball, A. 1} 
Mdward M Barnes, C. J Barr, Hen \ Barre 


Barren, DID. M. Barringer, Gordon Battelle, Charl l 

L, r. Beecher, S. B. Belden, FE. H. Bell, T. H. B 

W Bennett, John J. Bever, Herbert F. Blac ( I 
hard, tL > Block, H L. Bodwell, R. W ! 

Bole } W jonneyv, James Bowron, DD. S. B 

Brat , H. A. Brassert, T. J. Bray, J. J. Bro 

Brown, Jr., C KE. Buek, E. J Buffington, W 

I \ Burr, M W Bush, Joseph G Butler 


J \. Campbell, L. J. Campbell, Augustu \ 
lf. Carpenter, H. S. Chamberlain, G. H. ¢ 
J. A. Coakley, H. W. Coffin, William |! 


ollier, George W. Connors, Edward B. © 
Hlent rR. Cornelius, William A. Co 
‘ . KE. R. Crawford, George G. Crawford, 


Frank H. Crockard, H. W. Croft, Fr 
H. Dalton, Henry J Davis, S \ 1) 
Till \. H. Dillon, A. C. Dinkey, A. W. Dod 
1) ad Dows, Daniel J. Driscoll 
I. J. Hagan, Richard H. Edmonds, \ 
| ott, J. S. Elverson, F. L. Estep, H. ‘ 
| . D. L. Eynon 
( T. Fairbairn. Jacob M. Faris, James A 
Felto \. L. Findlk J. F. Fletcher, kk. C. F' 
| t, Willard Fuller 
William Gardner, Elbert H. Gary, H. M 
Jerome R. George, William FP. Gle 
! Pr. J. Gordon, H. C. Greer, E. 5S. G 


W | D Hadley, Edward M Hagar, Hor 
lame H. Hammond, H. T. Harrison, Joshu \ 
. Gentr Hillman, Alexander L Hoerr, Hen 
Clarence H Howard, W. S. Horner, Elton H 
Hufnagel, John Hughes, William H. Hughes 
W. Hubbard, O. N. Hutchison 

Laurence Iverson 

Ward W Jacobs, Alex. Jarecki, Henry lL 
leffrey, Thomas M. Jewell, G. W. Jewett, W 
| mes 

John W. Kagarise, C. F. Kaufholz, J. S. Kee 
nedy, J. F. Kent, G. C. Kimball, Willis L 
Knowle 

K. Landgrebe, W. E. Leake, Leif Lee, R 
John W. Lees, George K. Leet, John F. Lew 
Lilly, Silas J. Llewellyn, R. R. Luckie, Chart 

J. C. Maben, J. C. Maben, Jr., A. F. M 
Mackenzie, C. E. Maeder, Charles Major, ‘ 5 
Orville A. Marsteller, S. Livingston Mather, Da‘ s 
T. H. Mathias, William G. Mathias, Howard W. 4 
T. McCleary, C. H. McCullough, Jr., Thomas McD 7 
McGowan, E. M. Mellvain, Arthur G. McKee, J dnd 
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e, D. B. Meacham, Augustus F. Meehan, 
J. Mesta, George Mesta, C. L. Miller, C. A 
gan, Paul B. Morgan, Frank G. Morris 


KE. W. Mudge 
Karl Nibecker, John A. Nichols, Lloyd 
Nullmeyer 
er, E. W. Pargny, A. C. Parsons, Will 
Toh A Penton, H 2 Perkins, W B 
R. Phipps, W. S. Piling, James W. Porc! 
Vervl Presto 


Robert Radford, R. L Rathbone, Erskine 


Reeves, W. C. Reilly, G \. Reinhardt, 

S. Robinson, T. W. Robinson, William A 
Rose, Lewis P. Ros E. J. L. Rust, H. B 

l, W. T. Shannon, J. H. Sheadle, W. W 

S. Shimer, J. W. Shook, Paschal Shook, G. W 
James W. Smith, Harrison Souder, F 
Stephenson, H. Stewart, Charles A. Still 

KE. E. Stone, Allan Strale, Theodore 


or, Wade \ Taylor, Charles S. Thomas 


i Spence Thomas, W. A. Thomas, David P 
‘ Thorp, Fred Tod, FP. Toulmin, H 
reorge W Vreeland 
\ I W er, B. A. W ingford, J 

I W .si.ktr i Harr D> 

Whatley, Seymour Wheeler, C. E. Willar 
Wilson, F. W. Wood, L. A. Wood 

\ H. Woodward, H. Wr ht 


CONDEDODA DORADO NORA RORREOEORD 





OBITUARY 


AS, general manager of the Allegheny 


lachine Company, Oliver Building, Pitts 
plant is located at Glassmere, Pa., was 
27, an an automobile accident. Two 


with others, organized the company. He 


and seven children. 
PERSONAL 


SeNONUCCENANDOOOREREDENDEORERERONOOOEONDODOEDOREEEFSOOHN TUES . 


Af 


\twood, chairman of the board of direc 
Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction 
ittsburgh, its organization, has re- 
position, but continues with the company 

the executive committee and 

Mr. Atwood was formerly of the firm of 
McCaffrey, having a large foundry on Third 
irgh, which was taken over by the Pitts- 

Foundry & Construction Company when 
1900. His action in resigning the 
vas entirely voluntary and arose from a 
elieved from details as much as possible. 
nes, formerly chief electrician of the 
Sheet & Tube Company, has resigned to 
ir position with the Youngstown Iron & 
y, Youngstown, Ohio. He was presented 
ees of the electrical department with a 
d chain and Masonic charm. 


since 


also a 


ed in 


gle, vice-president and general manager 
‘ria Steel Company, whose removal to 
from Johnstown has been announced, took 
week of the office which had been pre- 


on the seventeenth floor of the Morris 
eeler, formerly assistant sales manage! 


nd accessories department of the B. F 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has become connected 
rn Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, as 
il division sales manager, with head 
eveland. T. H. Callahan has been ap- 
ent manager of the company’s plant at 
N. H., succeeding L. M. Gamwell, who 
ted with the sales department, and also 
C. Jenkins. the assistant resident mana- 
resigned. M. W. Seaman, formerly with 
| engineering department, has become 
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sales engineer in the molding machine 
Ohio and Kentucky territory. 
Joseph Kramer has resigned as vice-president o 
the Kramer Brothers Foundry Company, Dayton, Ohi 
Fr. F. 


ment of 


departme 


Woods, for some years in the selling depart 
the Epping-Carpenter Company, Pittsburgh, 
has been made sales manager, a new office just created 

Ben C. Holt, of the Holt Mfg. 
been in charge of the plant at Stockton, ¢ 


Company, who has 
‘al.. has be 


come general manager of the Spokane, Wash., branch 
of the Northwestern Harvester Compan) whic} 
preparing to expand its operations 

James A. Nickell, secretary of the Smith-Bootl 
Usher Company, Los Angeles, Cal., visited a mbe 
of machine-tool plants in Cincinnati last week 

A. L. Andrews, president Andrews Steel Compar 


and Newport Rolling Mill Company, Newport, K ce 
parted last week for his 
Fla. 

C. E 


winter home at Sewalls Point 


Carpenter, sales manager of 


hinery Company of America, Paris, Fran 


e, inspected 
a number of machine-tool plant Cincinnati 
week. He will return to Europe some time this mont} 

Ceorge WwW. Lyndon, who has bee! ecretary a 
treasurer of the Association of Chilled Car Wheel Mar 
ifacturers since its organization, was elected president 
at the New York meeting of the association held Octo 
ber 27. 

H. V. Jamison, director of exhibit f the Unite 
States Steel Corporation and ide fied interest the 
oming Panama-Pacific International Exposition, | 
gone to San Francisco to superintend the arranging of! 
the exhibit. He will be in San Fran for he ‘ 
ix months or more. Mr. Jamisor idvertising man 
ager of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company at 
Pittsburgh. 

F. S. Woods will succeed R. Bower i manager oO! 
sales of the Epping-Carpenter Company, pump manu 


facturers, Pittsburgh a Fe nheim will be gen 
eral manager. Mr. Bowen has been elected president 
of the Canton-Hughes Pump Company, Wooster, Ohi 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association 


The regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen’s Association was held in the Fort Pitt 
Hotel on the evening of November 2, preceded by 
dinne! In the afternoon a large number of the mem 
bers made a visit to the Pittsburgh testing station of 
the United States Bureau of Standards. Among spe 
cial exhibits arranged for the visitors were a modulu 
of elastic test of steel, gray iron and malleable iron o 


the bureau testing machine, a pulling test on steel wire 
firebrick 
perimental work in a 
varieties of pyrometers and 


tests of under load at high temperatures, ex 
different 


section of 


small electric furnace, 

longitudinal 
standard steel ingot from a Pittsburgh 
made under the Hadfield 
Sample castings were shown for the Hell Gate bridgé 
at New York City, which are 
tests up to 6,000,000 |b In the ever 
the Pittsburgh 
Standards, gave an address, explaining in some detai 
the work of the that the 
be ready at all times to aid foundrymen in 
yuurgh district in it can. A. V 
a chemist in the employ of 
being done in making tests of clays, with the object of 


mill and of ar 


ingot compression proce 
awaiting compressior 
ing P. H. Bates, ir 
charge of tation of the Bureau of 
‘ 
station wi 
the Pitt 
Belleininger, 


told 


pureau, stating 


any Way 


the bureau, what i 


producing porcelain equal to that made from Europea 
clays. 

The thirteenth annual reunion and banquet of the 
Veteran Employees’ Association of the Westinghouse 


Air Brake Company was held last week at Wilmerding, 
Pa. The members are those who have years 
in continuous employment 4 feature of the occasior 


served 21 


was the presence of 11 of the first employees who are r 
still with the company. Many of the officers were pres 
ent, including H. Herman Westinghouse, the new presi 

; 


dent. Christopher Horrocks, the first man employed by 
George Westinghouse in his original shop, delivered an é 
address on “George Westinghouse, the Man.” 


myn pe 





The Machinery Markets 


The pressure on manufacturers for lathes and a few other types of machine tools y 
port to the belligerent countries is easier, although it is still an important factor. The ; 
tic demand continues dull, for the most part, although the making of shrapnel for foreign: 
is opening a channel for the sale of tools. In New England the export demand is still 1 
ture. New York is giving a great deal of attention to the shrapnel question and the d 
created. Detroit is dull, with single machines in moderate demand, but a good sign is seer 
activity on the part of the foundries. In Cleveland there have been inquiries for sec 
chines for export and new tools are expected to move also, but the domestic business « 
In Cincinnati it is found that the existing export business is the best of this year. Milw: 
that October was a better month than September. General conditions are unchanged in ( 
has had but a limited amount of the export business. Machinery is moving slowly in the C 
although a slight improvement is felt. The better cotton situation has made the outlook 
Birmingham and the machinery trade has felt the influence. A better feeling, due to gener: 
sts in St. Louis. The Texas market has changed but little, although there are indication 


‘ e 


in business. On the Pacific coast there is a growing feeling of confidence in industrial « 


port trade is more active, and a good winter business in tools and equipment is looked for 
New York a & Crave ties 
| rsal Film Comy v. 1 | 
E. B. K SW | 
ve t ‘ 
ry , Mactl (or 
, w Yo! manuf irer of | 
rag | t t We t ety 
I aaitiol lOc I 


e ‘ ts tor et st 
oe City Commission, Hackensack, N. J., w 
' 
emt for ewer system, pump 
. r Nation: Porcel Company, Tre! 
iraw for f t i? x 100 
Wheres ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ \C ‘ ‘ 7 
. x 100 ft., one story, to cost about $ 
Crescent Brass Works, Reading, P 
iminum foundry, <4 } t 
g The Caloris Company, Millville, N. J., 
for a one-stol! brick factory, 70 x 
i Al The Milton Brick Company, Milton, P 
“ s to its | t to cost $35,000 T 
he ldlresse 
‘ A Prod on ¢ pal Buff 
rat vit tal K ¢ Dut 
t , 
( 3 ste engines boiler 
| wf 9 ‘ 
parts cessories George | Ss 
I es wi street, is pres ind Will 4. H 
T ' 
gre 
I 
\ I ouse 40 x 4 ft or etor 
l 
icco s to be |} t at Oneonta, N. Y¥ 
n 
} S — vs Ly er Compat ; WV 


‘ pres 
ba I S ’ . 1 . } 
The Jewe Steel & Malleable Company, H 
the New York Central Railroad, Buft 
5 oueg! t gest ! ‘ tituth soil ns prepared for 1 core room, 60 x 1 
, \l 4 ; 
y re ‘ 
' we x OT . . 
+} ‘ : The Standard Rolled Products Compa! 
creased its « ipital stock from $50,000 to $3 
The Buffalo Meter Company, 290 The 
| ? Y A ’ | nA } \) oo ' 
. which George K. Bassett is president, 
e . — ; , new factory building, 80 x 200 ft., four stork 
nt, at North Main street and the Erie Ra 
The Sta rd O Compal ircl ex rt te 
' : 4 ‘ The plant of the Harrison Mfg. Compan) 
: > ; itors, Elm street, Lockport, N. Y., is t 
ch 
: creased ipacity is required to < [ 
e ved from England since the war beg 
Th Le Fevre Ari! Col a é treet, S ‘ ‘ 
Ny oe The Fibre Conduit Company, Orangeburg, N 
‘ I ret \ ne 
; contract for the construction of 1 power ! 
x ) . . : 1 
t., one story, of brick and steel S. R. Bradle 
rt Sedgw \ ( \ _ . . 
é in ot ie@ 4 a e rasi » Oo ] 
ae wisewr. ‘ ; rh I nt f th Adamit Abrasive Con 
, i ™ me I Duckwitz streets, North Tonawanda, N. Y 
he B uer (hemi ( I ; Irv ng ] Ce New vy ; lestroved by fire Octobe r 29 It was ol ; 
set Contras : “I » N. Y., for wo twit but arrangements for rebuilding are under 
t buildings, 4 82 ft. and 45 x 62 ft.. respective oe / : 
‘ = W E. Sexton, engineer, Mineola, N Ks 
power house, 44 x 4 ft., to cost $50,00¢ . ’ 
plans for a water system, including filtration 
The Universal Tractor Company, 44 Hawthorne street. nstalled at Lindenhurst, N Y. at an estin 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has purchased a plant formerly operated $70,000 
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\ been received Great quantities 
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I oses 
ire of ‘ these products mu 
The demar Ss ilread exceede the 
st ed b the cartridges ndustr wil 
t number of presses for drawing br 
ving steel The firearms people | ‘ 
rgely to their equipment, and resent , 
te orders their requireme! ' i 
me promise extends all alor 
of productior 
Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge ¢ 
Conr has prepared plans for n additi 
vorks, which confines its activities to t 
tridges The building will be five stori« 
VitNn an ¢« +s it. square It is stated t t 
tructural steel will be required The c 
1 with the Berlin Construction Con 
structure is it iddition to the « 
n process of erection, and will be use 
general understanding, for the drawing 
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The Wallis Tractor Company, Clevelar 


Detroit equipping a plant on East Seventy-secon 


nanufacture of farm tractors, has placed 


DETROIT. MIcH.. November ’ 

in Aneel asc e-tool market continues dull 4 mod The Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 
erate demand for single tools, both new and second-hand, for a dye-house to be erected in connection w 
is reported: but that is bout all Manufacturers of ma- Ohio, plant It is not expected that worl 
chinery say domestic business is fail id in some ines before spring 
good-sized orders are oming ft export The imber of The American Tar Products Compar 
inquiries from Europe is stated to be considerabl A fair has commenced the construction of a plant 
demand is found for most kinds of electrical equipment in Ohio, for the manufacture of pitch and oils 
the smaller unit Jobbing foundries, bot gra ror ind vill be erected, including a still and boil 
steel castings plants, re somew it better engaged Con denser house, a saturation building and 
struction work has ag decreases 1 practically thing pulverizing building. The products will in 
is in sight locally that s of nterest to the trade or timber preservation, pitch and tar fill 

The Studebaker Corporation, Detroit, utomobils l The Akron Selle Company, Akron, Ohi 
facturer, has awarded the ontract for the erect f « obile vehicle and truck specialties, 


handling apparatus t its N Dp t t ip-to-date plating plant A second 


The Rob-Ro ( Detroit, 1 et ~ 
corporated witl pit $20,001 w ‘ 2 
cdatueinitens cha Cubed Wasdiigdn.. eid Wee aed len Milwaukee 


E. Burns uM 





WAUKEE, WIS Nove 
The K s ; ” es ; The nachine-tool trade shows a further 
( the Penins S ( 
; lent, due to export inquiry and some actua 
Bt ane artic = ees business was a bit better than the Septem}! 
The J. E. Bolles Ir & Wire Works, Fourtl Porte mestic inquit continues to be rather dis 
streets Detroit ! ! I ture ( or! nent ro we - the few sales that are being made are featur: 
enlarging it cto! k the erectio Oo cathe tol ttle hope for increased purchasing in the i: 
The com} re] I foo volume ¢ ew bu ess general the machinery business is just 
‘ Electric Welding cr ! etroit } beer I el Nearly ill interests have resigned the 
orporated witl . 5 pit st The ! rators Hei¢ that little is to be expected before J 
- 4 V M ae KE Seller \ Rus i rolls are stationary As a rule the le 
The 1 ted & 2 N Mis r ce oned by ew business result in th 
ee oe a A ed working hours rather than additior 
K ow 1 Emil ¢ tier ‘ rit ! t he ers The new brake shoe foundry of the R 
The \ Rlet Ie ‘ MI Company, Chicago, Stevens Point, Wis., will 
fact ; ; s ‘ : on } { the close of this week Work o1 remo 
_ a e ’ y quipping the former main building of the W 
aa a eras D ral shops is practically completed While the w 
icit of the new foundry is 200 operatives, « 
Phe Kirs Mt ; » 5 \ nen will be emploved it the start, pending impr« 
ts capital sto ’ : lroad purchasing For the present the St 
. e oundry will take care only of the overflow busin: 
The Fult« Mfg. ‘ } 5K pe “ ‘ ( emove ee pany’'s other two foundries, one at Toledo, 0} 
its bu ess to B ( Micl | formal corporated other at Phoenixville, Pa KF. S. Hebden is 
under M higal wit capit tock oO > U,00T Wot! operations it Stevens Point 
on the ew plant of the Grapes r tv onnect oulle The General Machinery Company, Menominee, } 
ngs rt : respective , nized recently by R. H. Smead and Williar s 
a is Started operations in the former Northwester 
The Ain standatr I ! & Mfs Compa! AL vhich has been equipped for the productio 
Mic] W add the ! facture OF fu Cé te ts é ning and puriping machinery and equipme 
Al adition to t | t Ww e erected me equi] ent forces consists of 10 mer 
nstalled The National Construction Company, M 
The Jo! M he Kou U4 - | Mik s ee incorporated with 1 « ipital stock 
is warded cont t I the rectiol ( t | J. Patterson, H. F. Pazik and Julius Jacobse 
now cCupy ue poral arte! The plant of the United Refrigerator & 
An item in The J] ig ( October )' to the effect (Company, Kenosha, Wis., is now being oper 
that the Universal Products Compar ls Woodbridge mmediate direction of J. D. Rowland and D. !} 
street, east, Detroit Mich., s to occu] part the receivers, under orders from the Federal Court 
ormer plant of the Bra Nagel Mfg. Company, err \ nvoluntary petition was filed two we 
The latter compa! has not give ny part f it I nt elieved that an early re-organization can be eff 
but has arranged to 1 ke the 1 duc ( the forme ess on hand and new orders coming in, 
pan} to operate the plant practically it full cay 
The Milwaukee Steel Foundry Compan) s« 
Cleveland | Virginia streets, Milwaukee, Wis., is building 
| grinding department, 60 x 138 ft., but does 
‘ ELAN U yvOvVe ! } ins ew equipment 
\ , ! ( e-tool deal ter eve cities The Waukesha Spring Water Ice Compan} 
the past week, loo 2 eco! Amer t He nized b Chicago interests to establish | 
has purchased a imber fron Cleveland dealei ne nanufacture of artificial ice at the Acmé 
negotiating for others He is oO pla g on the pu Waukesha, Wis 
of some of the stock « ew thes o el floor SS 
fairly good dditio order for tur the } e com 
from Europe, nd Cleve d builde ist ippe Ci . ti 
lathes to Russia Foreigr ric re plentifu vent : incinna 1 
a few of these re t reg é : ficle CINCINNATI, OHIO, Novembe 
parent ee ar ' Machine-tool builders report an _ increasing 
advantage of the possible shortage ‘ the tre quiries It is doubtless true that more fore 
m nine the SPOE to ms . esth business is under negotiatiol! now 
ment O! thet ' T : t er e this veal Actual orders have proved 
d b Imp! t ( ( ner slow in materializing the past week; but busines 
oted Quite a ie rae vere , . ror . 1-} ( er from European customers is sufficient 
tools last week a we. ali re | fron e! local plants operating to full capacity 
scattering sources tances, night forces are employed. The dem 
The W. S. Tyler Comp Cleve nd, w erect ill ind shapers continues light, although the aut 
four-story addition t« t t ft ost bout $11,00 No facturers have lately purchased a few mach 
new MAacwnery wil we seguir Auto truck manufacturers in this vicinity 
The Standard Gal Z & Mfs Company, 726 ¢ il but are slow in adding to their equipment, P! 
road, Cleveland, plans to place o the market line of operate night forces in an endeavor to fill or 
galvanized nails and tacks and expects to be in the et tract time It is understood that the bulk of 
shortly for 1 l-mal f tac gz machine tel received is from Europe 
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d tank manufacturers report a let ul} The Central South 


for the 10 months past will about equ 


Wood-working machinery is slow Sex I S K Ne 
t dealers also make indifferent reports ; . i 
pt stic as to the future 1 ¢ go) ' 
Madisonville, Ohio, a Cincinnati subur!t tio f the Europea \ ‘ } 1 depress 
site Ol Indiar Hill ivenue or which he ttitude of Great Brit 
ge mill, for which equipment will be re fc ott . wwever, “ 
s Sons Company, Cincinnati, meat packer xcept for eating pur} vv 
repared for an addition to its plant on t WwW I ‘ 
+ will cost ipproximately $60,000 A 40-tor “he Ke t ‘ tt« \ 
nt has already been purchased from the equ : nt it pit ne 3 \ 
hine Company, Oakley, Ohio president nd | I PI \ 
K will issue $200,000 of bonds for bu ng ae 
‘ The Schoppenho ) ‘ 
ville s plannil t 
Recorder Company, Hamilton, Ohio, recent OUISVIT iy! . 
purchasing equipment for the manufacture will be the market : 
' ry } ‘ | \ . 
ir register t owe | 
that the William Lipphardt Company, Mar The Kentuck Car ‘ 
manutacture!r of enameled ware, w orporated wit SH f I t 
plant at Middletown, Ohio t next year fo! t 
. . ‘ W Spr ger ] Hi K re 
iny, Dayton, Ohio, manufacturer of it 
Tr} ‘ New o \ I 
s, has leased a building on Third street Yor V 
ip for manufacturing purposes ‘ p : 
i t W Bre \N ‘ 
° ° 
Birmingham a eee 
’ ; I ette Al ‘ 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November : ) The Anglo-America Por Py ( 
the movement of cotton, althou Louisville has bee ] ee t \ 
ith mone realized on loans made I ! ict Comt S t 
to the extent of 3: per bal licht ! ’ ane ‘ | ‘ . 
! le circle Vl hiner l es ret \ ] Hert ré \ ‘ 
timent with mn increase in inquiries, bul ( | ‘ e, 
be a deart of large business Machine | | 
I purposes re fair demand nd sm , ” 
pumps re oO ne out into agricu ' Cs ‘ . ! Ru ( 
} rket for belt 
Niarhble & \ ilt Company, Annistor G Thi Mi ani hots : A 
ed 1 W. E. Box, W. E. Smith, and others, 9 
tock of $10,000 
I W be 
(; & Seed Company, Piedmont, A . e 
th capita stock of $12,000 b J P e 
Mobile, Ala., is contemplating 1 ] 
ture floor I roofing tile 
plans installing a 200-hp, 4-valve engin« St. Louis 
tor et 
s Powe Co yar , La Grange (5 I 
I cit of 600 kw 
eensboro, N ( S the market f s P . 
é nd } ht first-class second wy 
tilizer Oil Company, Citizens’ Bank Bu etu trar tic 4 ‘ 
of which M. A. Munger is president \ intered ' oe the 
November 15 for furnishing and install t t 
‘ I engines and pumps ’ ner 
| VeEFir« Sl 
Texas a cee eee 
AUSTIN, TEXAS, October 30, 1914 é hy engine 
ind tool trade situation is about the The B Cor 
£0 There ire some indications of t t t 
Cotton is moving more freely althoug! 
he profit margin to the grower 
Bridge & Iron Company has been awarce ] } 
the city commission of Electra for the bout $ 
gal. standpipe for the municipal water er I f 
price being $4000. Bids will be receive ‘ 
iction of a reservoir and laterals I ‘ arnora te } ‘ ; ‘ ( 
to the source of supply - R 4 : uf 
Smithville, owner of the electric light hire 
int, will install : new Corliss engins ’ : Va rhs Ch ; 
‘ ‘ ' 
Stave Company, Austin, has been organize: ’ 2 ‘ } H re ! ot 
taves Charles Pearsor imong ft ‘ ' 
ight, Water & Ice Company, Freeport St Found: 
with a capital stock of $5000 to construct t the The s Fur se ¢ 
ht and ice plant C. A. Jones is o1 equipment for furt e 1 I t 
The M er £ r ( r Arl - 
Alamogordo, N. M., and associates, wi irge of drainage wor i I r 
tric power plant to operate private irrig umping equipment 
Texas Utilities Company, Commerce, wi power! I t t 
nts to its electric light and power plant 90 hp 
4 
é 


@ 





The Pacific Coast pparatus — 


t t aN yepartment ishington, October 27, f 
Eastern Canada cunts, Navy De -  Weantiiaiaibe 7 


THE IRON AGE Novem! or 5, ig 


Q Spr Ok Pl re being prepared for the erect furnit 
Arn 
rey I [ to t Goderich, Ont., for J E. Baec t} all 
( | tt ar | }, Rosgen, a ost $50,000 Jades Fowler, Box 171 street, 
+ 18 the 


Oo re equl] I na A} ippropriation of $45,000 to be use: 
: ureh 
; aPC 
‘ ‘ engines, generators and other machi: - Se 
: © ley 
\I hool was passed by the advisor 


trial com. 
ttee, Toronto, and a request will be , = 


I { n board 

control for the funds 
West M I Fire originating in the boiler room did iam, 
dama 
to the plant of the Sutherland-Innes Stav: So age 
Uv npany, 

( l (ont 
‘he Standard Radiating Company, Ltd to, 
°, Dag 
orporated with a capital stock of 


IW 


I , Francis Kennedy, and others, to mat 






































WA ie ee i The Anglo-Canadian Motor Sales Com] TT ronto, 
heer incorporated with a « ipital stoc] 0,000 by 
’ J 
x: <a Browning, 6 Adelaide street, east G Buchanan, 
to manutacture Lutomobiles 
"Tl 


The Essex Motorcycle & Machine Comp Essex 
. : Ont has hes incorporated with a capital ste : 


J). R. Gay, J. W. Brien, J. A. Hill, az 


3100.000 


Wire Machinery Company, 


lont real, 


bee orporated with a capital sto 00 by 
|. A. DeCew, Montreal; H. A. Radford, W Que: 
} ton, St. Lambert, Que., and othe 


Western Canada 


WINNIPE MAN... October 1914 


The : nad for macl eI is comparativel Very 
new dustries re starting up It is not very likely 

t there will be much improvement this year Trade ip 
chiner parts for additions and repairs to est blished in 
: The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
Que., has let contracts to Carter, Hall & Allinger, Winnipeg, 

- Man., to the value of $300,000 for terminals at four division? 

; ea i st oint n British Columbia, namely: Prince George, Endake, 


ers and Pacific The work will include roundhouse, 


ine, shops, et« 
’ B = . 

Du Cane, Dutcher & Co., Rogers Building, Vancouver, B. @& 
bout ve been appointed consulting engineers for the White Vak 
“ ey Irrigation System and are preparing plans for a pumping 

t to ecst bout $500,000. 
The International Linseed Company, Cincinnati, Ohig 
to build a plant at Moose Jaw, Sask., for the mane 
ire of linseed oil, ete., and to erect elevators with @ 

‘ | 0.000 1 
The plant of the Alberta Linseed Milling Company, Medé 
oO 


Hat, Alberta, burned recently, will be replaced 


Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 2, 1914 


Bids were received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ae 


sSuppiles for the nay vards, as follows 


5 edule 7360, Steam Engineering, Class 41, Philadelphia 
irine water-tube boilers, with spare parts—Bid I} 

‘ ere ; i82 221, $77,194.82 and $78,194.82 
Schedule 7361, Steam Engineering, Class 42, Philade 
Air and oil pumps, ete Bid 24, $29,105 and $i 


$329 496.90 3, $26,504 


Schedule 7369, Steam Engineering, Class 84, Puget Sound 


. ‘ electric hoist Postponed until November 10 
Alte? té Same, f.o.b mill Postponed until Novemr 
Schedule 7371, Steam Engineering, Class $2, Puget Sound 


One water-tube boiler—Bid 81, $3574; 153, $4100; & 


. _- eo4 ; 7648: 
Alternate Same, f.o.b works—Bid 78, $240 81, $2640; 
$3800; 190, $2300; 221, $3750; 18, $3980 


S edule 7406, Steam Engineering, Class 201 Norfolk= 


ght vertical pumps, with 13 spare parts—Bid 24, S110 


The names of the bidders and the numbers ier whicd 
ed in the above list are as follows 

, Babcock & Wilcox Company; 24, Blake & Knowl 
S Pump Works; 53, M. T. Davidson; 78, Gas Ba 
& ower Company and Charles L. Seabury Company; si, 
Heine Safety Boiler Companys 153, Puget Sound Boilet 
Vorks: 190, Talbot Boiler Works; 221, Charles Ward B® 


r 


Works 239, Warren Steam Pump Cor 











